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FOREWORD 


Hitherto these published surveys of the Advertising Service Guild 
have concentrated on the social, economic and industrial problems 
created by the war. If this work has been of any value we must modestly 
disclaim any credit for commercial disinterestedness. We have a vested 
interest in public opinion and attitudes. The man in the Forces, tiie 
mother in the home, the girl in the factory, are all interesting characters 
in the sociologist’s history of the war. Today, part of the work of 
propaganda is to project them to themselves heroically. Tomorrow the 
same methods of propaganda will revert to its more prosaic task of 
regarding them as consumers again. 

They will, of course, be different consumers from the civilian army 
which w«nt into war in September 1939 — different in habit and desire, 
different physically and mentally, different in age, alas different in 
numbers. 

We have already in previous surveys to this tried to calculate the 
extent of these differences, and now we come to face the fact of declining 
numbers. It is the problem of the thinning and ageing population, 
and it is not a war problem, however lethal bombs or bullets may be ; 
it is not a health problem, however deadly epidemics or plagues may 
be. Why are the quivers empty? Why is the stork reluctant? Why are 
(or were) babies unfashionable? Why are large families ‘uneconomic’? 

Practically every adult person in this country is more or less com- 
petent to discuss the population question as parents or potential parents. 
The freedom of the individual to have children or not is, in the vast 
majority of cases, an essential citizen liberty with which even tyrants 
or the totalitarian State can scarcely interfere. 

Therefore when we commissioned our colleagues of Mass-Observation 
to collect and collate the facts of opinion and to place this material on 
to a background of history of social, industrial, medical and religious 
causes, we felt that the result would be a unique contribution to a subject 
of vital interest. Let the reader — ^specialist or general — now judge. 


A. K. j. 



SOME FACTS ON MASS-OBSERVATION 

Mass-Observation is an independent, scioatific, fact-finding body, 
organized by Tom Harrissbn and H. D. Willcock from 21 Bloomsbury 
Street, London, W.C.l (MUSeum 6811). It has a team of trained 
whole-time objective investigators and a nation-wide panel of voluntary 
informants. 

For seven years it has documented the processes of social change, 
of political trend, of public and private opinion, in a series of books, 
bulletins, broadcasts and articles. It is concerned only: 

(1) with ascertaining the facts as accurately as possible; 

(2) with developing and improving the methods for ascertaining 
those facts; 

(3) with disseminating the ascertained facts as widely as possible; 
Mass-Observation does not believe that social science can effectively 
operate only at the academic level. Its job is to study real life ; and the 
people it studies are peop'e who can be interested immediately in the 
results, which often directly concern their everyday lives. 

Since it began with a handful of people and without any money, 
Mass-Observation has become internationally known and recognized. 
Many political, social, commercial and official bodies have used it, 
in peace and war. The present report is the sixth in a series made on 
behalf of the Advertising Service Guild. 
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NOTE 


In this report the age and social class of women whose comments are 
quoted are given in brackets after the quotation. The three broad 
class groups used are: 

B — ^Middle Class. 

C— Artisan and skilled Working Class. 

D— Unskilled Working Class. 

Thus (42C) means a woman of the Artisan Class, 42 years old. 



PREFACE 


The birth-rate problem is the coining problem for Western Civilization. 
In England today we are on the edge of it. Unless the trends of half a 
century are not only arrested but reversed immediately, the population 
of this country will diminish. Unless people decide to have larger 
families it will go on diminishing until there is no one left. And unless 
people decide to have slightly larger families soon, those who are left 
later will have to change the size of their families considerably if the 
decline is to be arrested. The birth-rate problem cannot be shelved until 
the population has reached a convenient size — ^if anyone could decide 
on an optimum size — because if it were shelved till then, it might be 
quite impossible to prevent still further shrinkage. Like Alice, the 
parents of this country must bite the other side of the mushroom 
quickly or the mushroom will be too big to bite and their chins will 
bumping against their boots. 

This survey is an attempt to find our why people are limiting their 
families so drastically, and to suggest means whereby they may be 
encouraged to have more children. The angle of approach is frankly 
partisan. Mass-Observation has lined up with those who do not want 
the English people to disappear. To those readers — and as an opinion 
research organization we know they will be many and intelligent — 
who welcome the decline in population, we would point out right 
here on page one, that this does not mean joining forces with those 
who want babies for cannon-fodder or for any specific purpose other 
than producing more babies. The plain and simple fact is that if 
eventually people do not decide to have more babies than they are 
having now, there will be no babies, no Englishmen or Englishwomen, 
for war or for peace. 

The problem of a declining population is not confined to this 
country. It is with France already, and it will be with the countries of 
North-Western and Central Europe very soon. Even the Southern 
countries, which are still rapidly expanding, will eventually decline 
if present trends continue. It is a problem arising from a way of life, 
and most of the unsolved anxieties of our kind of civilization are 
involved in one way or another. When we set out to investigate the fall- 
ing birth-rate we knew we could not provide the answer. You cannot 
investigate civilization in six months. We defined the field roughly as 
follows, and planned the work to provide as many pointo^ as possible 
rather than a few cut and dried and permanently established facts : 

1. Contraception, the means whereby families may be limited simply 
according to the parents wishes, is here and is likely to stay. 
Birth-rates will increasingly be a direct reflexion of the munber cf 
children people want. The only point of determining the piedse 
extent to which various methods of lurth-control are u^,a^ how 
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effective they are, would be in order to find out how much further 
the lurth-rate would decline if everything eke remained the same. 
Other factors will not remain the same, so all we need are some 
g^ral indications. 

2. The main object of the investigation is to find out why parents 
limit their families so strictly. The reasons of which they are 
conscious and are able to put into words may not be the most 
important ones. Factual checks and inter-relations of attitudes 
will be necessary. 

3. Small families are today so much an accepted thing that we most 
be very wary of taking ‘reasons’ at their face value. The more 
remote a hypothetical course of action is from a person’s day- 
to-day scheme of thought, the less likely are they to be able to 
give valid reasons for not pursuing it. Reasons need interpreting 
through behaviour and checking on it. 

4. But the final problem is not the reasons for having small families, 
many of which are only too clear and few of which can be com- 
pletely eliminated. The final problem is why ' parents do not think 
it worth while overcoming the difficulties in order to have more 
children. 

In brief outline that is the layout of the main body of this report. 
We start with a short sketch of the history of the birth-rate. This is 
followed by a discussion of the possible consequences of a decline. 
The opinions of ordinary people about its importance are described 
in their relation to population policy. We then suggest, after an 
examination of the history of contraception, that birth-control cannot 
I^opnly be held responsible for the declining birth-rate; the desire 
to limit families threw up a simple means, but we cannot assume that 
if this means were not available, other measures would not be adopted 
in its place. There follows a short discussion of the extent to which 
modem methods of contraception are known about and used today, 
and after that the rest of ^e report is devoted to a study of the number 
of children people want and tove, why they want that number, and 
how they might be persuaded to want more. The progress of each 
section, and of the report in general, is from the sup^cial to the 
underlying motive. Generally speaking, it is only the superficial which 
can be demonstrated beyond reasonable doubt. In our interpretations 
we do not believe we have gone beyond the more pressing indications 
of the material. But only a personal and detailed study can prove it to 
those who are unconvinced. In this survey particularly, as in other sur- 
veys conducted by Mass-Observation methods, we are faced with the old 
problem of figures. Only the figures ‘j^ove’ things, and in our opinion 
the figures on their own are often exceedingly misleading here. 

Aim»^ other thiegs, the figures seem to prove a decrease in fecundity; 
they seem to prove the desirability <ff lar^ family allowances in cash. 
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In the first case we know that they are lyi^— thne may be a decrease 
in fecundity, but we cannot prove it, despite the figures. In the second 
case we believe that they are misleading. All through the survey we 
take the figures as a starting point,' but frequently arrive at conclusions 
which they do not convey at all. 

These conclusions have to be taken on trust as an honest attempt to 
get at the real meaning behind the words and to work out common 
factors and inter-relations which quantitative analysis cannot show. 
We give in an appendix to this report all the more important tables 
for anyone else to make anything else they like out of. There is no one 
and o^y valid interpretation, and aU we have done is to try and build 
a coherent picture out of a mass of material bristling wi^ apparent 
contradictions. 

The Evidence 

The main evidence on which this report is based is as follows: 

1. About 1,000 interviews with married women between the ages 
of 20 and 45 in the streets and houses of London, in a factory, and 
in Gloucester. Of these, 787 are included in the tables of figures; 
the rest were made in five pilot-tests before finalising the ques- 
tionnaire and give slightly different information. They were 
consulted as qu^tative material but not included in the analysis. 

2. The results of a series of questions relating to marriage, family 
planning, morality, attitudes to the decline in the birth-rate, etc., 
asked of Mass-Observation’s National Panel of correspondents. 
These include detailed accounts by mothers and fathers — and 
some who refuse to be mothers or fathers — of the reasons behind 
their own decisions on how many children to have, and when to 
have them. 

3. The postbag of the Radio Doctor, consisting of letters received 
as a result of talks in November 1943 and January 1944, on 
birth-rate problems. These were mainly letters from women 
describing their own reasons for restricting their families; some 
letters from fathers; and some letters generalizing about the 
reasons for the birth-rate decline from ^eir own experience of 
others’ problems. 

4. A quantitative analysis of 500 letters to a birth-control clinic, 

madeDn lines suggested by Mass-Observation by a member of 
the staff. These letters give Ae reasons women express for wanting 
to use contraceptives. ^ 

5. Several observational studies of households with children. 

6. Reports of meetings, discussion groups, etc., where problmns of 
marriage, birth-rate, family-size, etc. were concerned. 
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7. Long informal conversations wiA womeo. on their reasons for 
having a small family. 

At a rough estimate about 2,500-3,000 actual and potential mothers 
and fhthers altogether are implicated in one way or another. Various 
material already on Mass-Observation’s files was also consulted. 

The Internews 

Five main pilot investigations were made before deciding on the form 
of the questioonaire. The questionnaire in its final form is given in 
full in Appendix I. The object was to obtain as full a picture as 
possible of relevant facts and attitudes in each case. Some of the 
questions were not designed to provide quantitative information, but 
in order that we should know the background of individual cases. 
There is, for instance, no point in relating the size of women’s families 
to whether or not they are in a job ; because one of the reasons they 
are in a job is often t^t they have no children. Similarly, relating the 
type of dwelling in which the family lives to the size of their family, 
would have little meaning, because those with smaller families natur- 
ally tend to live in smaller places. Questions 4-7, on reasons for getting 
married and the unexpect^ advantages and disadvantages of married 
life, give quantitative information of limited value, but they, like the 
others mentioned, go to build up the individual case history. The 
difference between the women with Elementary and Secondary educa- 
tion in the proportion who say they married for love is interesting ; 
but it is much more important to know, when considering an individu^ 
case, that the woman married in order to escape from her family 
than it is to have the very rough and unreliable indication of how many 
married for this reason which the quantitative results give. 

Some of the questions are thus not discussed on t^ir own at all 
in the text or are only touched on briefly. All the questions for which 
we consider the quantitative results relevant and meaningful are 
included in Appendix II. Question 2 is not discussed anywhere because 
the statistical results are misleading when checked on the actual 
case-histories, and replies are so indefinite that it is impossible to relate 
die intention of carrying on in a job after the war with intentions with 
regard to havii^ a family. 

Question 3 simply shows that the majority of married women are 
hoping for the bek as far as their own personal future is concerned. 
We give the figures in the appendix, but the broad results indicate 
little more than the fact that most people are looking forward to the 
Iffting of wartime restrictions, husbands commg home, etc. Lidividual 
repUes, however, are often valuable in assessing the general mental 
outlook of the woman, and it was with this object that the question 
was {filoted and retained in the final questionnaire. 

Readm (and reviewers) should Ixware of taking the figures as 
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indicating literal facts. They indicate verbal attitudes, expressed to a 
stranger in the street or on the doorstep. If, for instance, one woman 
in eight says she was wrong in her reasons for getting married, this is 
no indication of the proportion of unhappy marriages. It only shows 
that the proportion of marriages which are so unsuccessful as to allow 
the wife to tell a stranger about it on first acquaintance. Similar 
qualifications apply all along. 

The Size of the Sample 

Mass-Observation is sometimes criticized for not taking large enough 
samples. In this survey the main interview sample is large enough to 
establish major differences between groups, and to suggest the proba- 
bility of minor differences. We sometimes comment on differences 
which have a statistical probability of about one in twenty of being due 
to chance when the mass of qualitative material indicates that real 
differences do exist. It should be borne in mind that the interviews 
only form a part of the material available, and that rigid tests of 
statistical significance are not the only way of determining whether a 
result is in fact valid. All the figures are, however, presented for those 
who wish to reject conclusions which cannot be defiriitely substantiated 
by the interview statistics alone. (Appendix II.) 

It would always be possible for Mass-Observation to treble or 
quadruple the size of sample without affecting time and costs by 
using cross-oflf questionnaires, part-time interviewers and tabulating 
machines. We should then have figures of indubitable veracity, and 
no means of interpreting them. In fact, of course, we invariably 
record verbatim replies, which takes at least four or five times as long 
per interview; which means employing skilled interviewers; analysis 
by hand instead of machine; saturation of the analyst and report- 
writer in millions of words instead of hundreds of figures. We use this 
costly and laborious method because we consider we get much nearer 
the real answer that way. But it necessarily means cutting down on 
quantity. We take interview samples which we consider large enough 
to give the level of approximation which is necessary for the purpose 
of the investigation. In the present case the question is : which is more 
important, to know to within 3-5% the number of times women say 
they might want more children if they had more money; or to have a 
more approximate indication of the number of times they say this plus 
787 examples of the way they say it? In our opinion the 787 examples 
of how they say it are of much more practical value than an exactly 
accurate indication of how many say it. 

Constitution of the Interview Sample 

Investigations in which the size of family of the contact affects the 
results drastically are among the most diflScult of all surveys requiring 
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the selection of a typical sample ; and in wartime the difficulty is very 
greatly increased. Mothers of large families are more often at home 
than mothers of small families; they work less outside the home; they 
are busier. 

If these were all the difficulties, they could have been overcome by 
m akin g second and third calls at houses where the wife was out at the 
first call. Interview addresses would then have been compiled from 
street directories or some such source. 

But famUy-sue is related to geographical region of residence, not 
only internationally and nationally, but within the small community 
of town or borough. To get a typical sample of family sizes it would 
have been necessary to carry out a preliminary survey of the distribu- 
tion of family-size in relation to age and education in each of the 
areas investigated. This would have amounted in itself to a full scale 
investigation. 

Even this difficulty might have been overcome, at the cost of con- 
siderable expense and time, had it been possible to obtain access to a 
list detailing all the families and childless married couples in the 
district (which it was not). The sample could then have been stratified 
according to family-size in relation to the age of the mother. 

However, even had we done this, the sample would not today have 
been representative except of the transitory wartime distribution of 
family-sizes in the district. Factors such as evacuation, the absence 
of many childless married women on war work or in the forces, the 
absence of others, with babies or without, who have followed their 
husbands to wartime addresses, would have made the sample only 
very approximately typical of normal trends in the district concerned. 

In these circumstances we decided not to attempt to obtain a typical 
sample. Instead, the aim was to compare different groups of women 
with each other. The main groups selected for comparison were: 

(fl) Women married 5 years or less; women married 5-10 years; 
women married over 10 years. 

(h) Women having less than three children; having three children 
or more. 

(c) Women with secondary education; with elementary education. 

The advantage of this procedure is that so long as absolute figures 
are not aimed at, it is sufficient that the different groups should be of 
comparable constitution. For example, it is not necessary that in each 
region women should be interviewed in exact proportion to the number 
of women having secondary and elementary education. 

In order to obtain women of as many different types as possible, 
half the interviewing was done in the street and half by house-to-house 
methods. Interviews were not made at mote than two houses in any 
one street, nor at houses in neighbouring streets, and were scattered 
12 
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over the area. Street interviews were made only of people living in the 
area, and investigators were instructed that not more than one in ten 
of the women interviewed in the street should be accompanied by 
children imder five years of age. In order not to bias the sample in 
favour of mothers of young children or of large families, they were 
instructed not to select the houses at which they called to interview 
by obvious external signs of children, such as prams outside the doors, 
toys, etc. By this means it was hoped to get a sample sufficiently typical 
for the purpose, of married women of child-bearing age of the type 
who could be found at home or in the street in daytime. Most of these 
were women who were not at work outside their own homes. 

The main part of the investigation was carried out in London, in 
boroughs selected on the basis of their birth-rate at the 1931 census. 
Three high birth-rate boroughs were included, and three low birth- 
rate areas, with one intermediate one. The relative family-size by 
length of marriage of mother, both in this and the last generation, 
varied between the diSerent districts surveyed as would have been 
expected from the birth-rates of the districts. However, the family- 
size of the mothers of the women interviewed appears to be in more 
accurate proportion to the birth-rate trend than that of the women 
themselves. 

This was to be expected in a survey which included comparatively 
few women doing a job outside their home. Such women would tend 
to be those having no children, or very few. There woxdd be more of 
these in low birth-rate than in high birth-rate areas, and so the differ- 
ence between the two would be smoothed out in the present survey. 
It is likely also that differences between those with secondary and 
elementary education would have been greater in a typical sample. 
Throughout the present survey, the average number of children is 
rather higher than would be found in a typical sample. 

These qualifications, however, do not on the whole apply to 
figures other than those relating to the number of children in the 
family. Attitudes which are determined by environment and educa- 
tion affect those with children and those without eqxially. Moreover, 
even if there were a difference in the way these two groups were affected, 
it is a good thing to eliminate the factor of war work, so that the effect 
of environment and education can be seen more clearly. The 
groups in the sample are not typical of the whole of their class or 
area, but they are more comparable to each other than typical groups 
would have been. 

There was throughout a concentration on women married five 
years or less and married over ten years at the e^nse of the inter- 
mediate group. We saw that this was happening as the investigation 
progress^, but it did not seem a bad thing since it gave us the largest 
samples in the two groups likely to afford the greatest contrasts. We 
therefore made no attempt to check it. The reason for it is not dear. 

13 
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As a check on the London results^ investigations were also carried out 
at a factory engaged on light war work on the outskirts of London, 
and at a country town. When the investigation was planned it was 
intended only to examine these replies for qualitative difiFerences, so 
far as regional and occupational factors were concerned, owing to the 
great diflSiculty of obtaining comparable samples under different 
conditions. It must, however, be admitted that this was a mistake. 
Comparable figures could have been obtained if only women married 
five years or less, having less than three children, and of elementary 
education had been interviewed in the check investigations. It would 
then have been possible to compare this group with the corresponding 
group in the London interviews, which was large. Even if this did not 
prove conclusively that any difference found affected all groups in the 
area, there would have b^n a strong probability of this being so. 
However an attempt was made to work out such group comparisons on 
the basis of the available data, and in some cases differences were 
sufficiently marked to be statistically reliable even for the small numbers 
involved. In the case of the country town, Gloucester, the sample was 
sufficiently comparable to London for some numerical comparisons to 
be made for the whole sample. The factory sample was, naturally, of a 
different constitution altogether. The results of these check investiga- 
tions are discussed in Appendix III. 

In all 787 married women not more than 45 years old were included 
in the interviews statistically analysed. The sample was divided as 
follows : 


Area 

Gross 

ReprO’ 

due- 

tion 

Rates 

in 

1931* 


Length 

of 

Marriage 

Children 

Education 

Over 

10 

years 

5-10 

years 

5 

years 
or less 

Less 

than 

3 

3 

or 

more 

Secon- 

dary 

Ele- 

men- 

tary 

Poplar 

MO 

69 

25 

18 

26 

48 

21 

8 

61 

Bermondsey 

1-09 

95 

45 

17 

33 

68 

27 

6 

89 

Shoreditch 

1-04 

28 

12 

8 

8 

19 

9 

0 

28 

Hampstead 

•43 

73 

23 

23 

27 

62 

11 

36 

37 

Chelsea 

•57 

74 

31 

22 

21 

53 

21 

25 

49 

Marylebone 

•45 

74 

28 

19 

27 

57 

17 

33 

41 

Hammersmith 

•86 

79 

31 

20 

28 

67 

12 

24 

55 

A War Factory 

— 

97 

13 

16 

68 

96 

1 

16 

81 

Gloucester 

00 

ON 

198 

80 

39 

79 

142 

56 

74 

124 

Total 


787 


m 


612 

175 

222 

565 


^aken from figures given by Enid Charles and Pearl Moskinsky in Political 
Arithmetic, Ed. Lancelot Hogben (Allen A Unwin, 1938). 
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Expressed as percentages, the following basic tables are obtained for 
the distribution of the sample : 


REGIONS (OMITTING HAMMERSMITH) 



Total 

inter- 

views 

Married 

Children 

Education 



5^10 

years 

5 

years 
or less 

Less 
than 3 

3 or 
more 

Sec- 

on- 

dary 

Ele- 

men- 

tary 

Low birth-rate 


% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

London Areas 

221 

37 

29 

34 


23 

43 

57 

High birth-rate 
London Areas 

192 

43 

22 

35 


30 

7 

93 

A War Factory 

97 

13 

17 

70 


1 

16 

84 

Gloucester . . 

198 

40 

20 

40 

Q| 

28 

37 

63 


OTHER GROUPINGS 




Married 


Children 

Education 


Over 

10 

years 

5-10 

years 

5 years 
or less 

Less 
than 3 

3 or 
more 

Secon- 

dary 

Ele- 

mentary 

Married: 

More than 10 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

years 

— 

— 

— 

25 

78 

33 

38 

5-10 years 

— 

— 

— 

24 

19 

26 

22 

5 years or less 
Children: 


— • 


51 

3 

41 

40 

Less than 3 . . 

53 

81 

98 

— 

— 

90 

73 

3 or more 

Education: 

47 

19 

2 

— 

— • 

10 

27 

Secondary 

26 

32 

28 

33 

13 

— 

— 

Elementary . . 
Number inter- 

74 

68 

72 

67 

87 

— 


viewed 

288 

182 

317 

612 

175 

222 

565 


These tables show that the distribution of length of marriage and 
education is sufficiently similar in the various groups for comparison 
to be possible, except in the case of the war-factory (inevitably) and, to 
a much lesser extent, Gloucester. The basis of comparison for these has 
already been described. 
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I. What is Happening 

World Population 

It is estimated that there are a little over 2,000,000,000 people in the 
■world, of whom about a quarter live in Europe and a little over half 
live in Asia. Three hundred years ago there were only about a quarter of 
that number, nearly all of whom lived in Europe, Asia and Africa. The 
population of all parts of the world has increased, but not uniformly. 
Since 1650, for instance, the population of North America has increased 
by about 13,700%, that of Africa by only about 45%. 

The increase in North America is almost entirely due to the influx of 
Europeans and Africans into a sparsely populated country. If it had 
not been for this migration, the populations of Europe and Africa 
would probably have been considerably higher, and there is no doubt 
that the work of the slave traders played a great part in limiting the 
increase in Africa. 

Deaths 

But the general increase in world population is due to the decreasing 
number of deaths per year which has taken place in the past three 
centuries. A population can increase either because more children are 
bom, or because fewer people die. There is no reason to suppose that 
there was any great or lasting change in the birth-rate anywhere in the 
world until last century, when in certain parts, it began tp fall. Before 
that time there were only four known ways of limiting the size of 
family — abstention, withdrawal, abortion and infanticide. All of these 
have been practised at various times and in various places, but with the 
exception of one or two coimtries, they were not .practised on a large 
enough scale to disturb the birth-rate appreciably. No change took place 
in the extent to which these methods were used sufficient to make any 
great difference to world population. 

But death-rates all over the world are known to have fallen. In Europe 
and America the cause was the improvement of medical knowledge, 
sanitary conditions, and general standards of food, clothing and 
housing. In other parts of the world, the chief cause seems to have been 
the improvement of internal order and security which enabled more 
people than before to live their life out in comparative peace. This was 
particularly true of countries which came under European control, 
for example India and Java. There an administration which has 
reduced the numbers killed in wars, revolutions and internal struggles 
has helped more than medical and sanitary improvements to reduce the 
death-rate. 
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Population Problem 

It was a decrease in deaths not an increase in births which played the 
chief part in causing the number of men and women alive on earth at 
a given time to multiply. The decrease in deaths has carried on con- 
sistently till the present day, and looks like continuing for many years 
to come. But during the last century, in Europe and North America, 
people started having fewer children, and the Population Problem 
began. 

The decline in the birth-rate started in France, soon after the Revolu- 
tion. By the end of the nineteenth century most countries in Europe and 
North America had a falling birth-rate, and one which was falling much 
more rapidly than the death-rate. The situation which has suddenly 
come upon us today was there in embryo over half a century ago. But 
so long as the birth-rate exceeds the death-rate the number of people 
increases. The day-to-day problems of administration are the problems 
of an expanding population, and to look ahead to the time when people 
will be getting fewer may seem academic. 

Today, in 1945, the problem is no longer remote. In the coimtries of 
north-western and central Europe the point has been reached, or will 
be reached in the next two decades, when more people will die in a year 
than there are babies bom. Unless something entirely unpredictable 
happens immediately which will not only make people stop having 
fewer children — as they have been doing for half a century — but reverse 
the process and make them start having more children, a declining 
population is inevitable in this country, and will start almost 
immediately. 

How the Problem Arose 

In this country, the birth-rate began to fall about 1880 and has fallen 
ever since. There are various ways in which this might have come about : 

(a) Fewer people might have been getting married. 

(J>) Women might have been getting married later in life and lived 
a longer proportion of their child-bearing years as spinsters. 

(c) There might have been fewer women of marriageable age in the 
population. 

(d) Families might have been becoming smaller although there were 
no fewer of them, and although women were not marrying 
earlier. 

Less Marriage 

Between 1880 and 1930 the proportion of women who married before 
they were fifty decreased by 2%. Over the same period the birth-rate 
declined by over 50%. Clearly less marriage is an unimportant factor. 
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Late Marriage 

The average age at marriage has remained about 25 all through the 
period of the decline. Late marriage cannot be held responsible. 

Proportion of Marriageable Age 

Between 1871 and 1931 the proportion of the population who are 
women of child-bearing age increased from 255 to 280 per thousand of 
the population, an increase of 10%. This has tended to increase the 
number of children bom, and has up to the present worked against the 
tendency for the birth-rate to decline. 

Smaller Families 

The decline in the birth-rate must therefore be put down to married 
couples having fewer children in their families, without any appreciable 
change in the marriage age of women, with a slight increase in the pro- 
portion of yoimger women available, without an appreciable decrease 
in the proportion of women who marry. 

That is how the problem arose. It is, of course, no indication of why 
it arose, or why the decline continues. Why? is the subject of this book. 
But before discussing the reasons for the declining birth-rate we must 
be clear what is happening, and what is likely to happen in the future if 
the decline goes on. 

What is Likely to Happen 

The crude birth-rate represents the number of children bom in a year 
per thousand of the population. So long as the sex and age composition 
of the population remains constant and marriages are contracted at the 
same average age with equal frequency, a comparison of crude birth- 
rates for various years would be meaningful. 

But not all these factors are likely to be constant over a period. For 
instance, the proportion of women of child-bearing age who are 
between 35 and 45 years old increased by 27% between 1871 and 1931. 
Since women of this age are less hkely to bear children than younger 
women, a direct comparison of the crade birth-rates of 1871 and 1931 
would be misleading. 

In order to eliminate the influence of the age of the female part of 
the population on the number of chUdren born, more attention is paid 
nowadays to the fertility rates and reproduction rates than to the crude 
birth-rate. 

The Fertility Rate represents simply the number of female children 
bom each year per 1,000 women aged 15-45. The use of this rate 
eliminates any variations in the proportion of the population who are 
women of child-bearing age. Female children only are considered for a 
reason which will ^pear later. 
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It is necessary also to eliminate the effect of variations in the pro- 
portion of women of child-bearing age who are comparatively old. 
Specific Fertility Rates are used for this purpose. The specific fertility 
rate represents the number of female children bom in that year per 
1,000 women of a given age. Thus there is one specific fertility rate for 
women of 20, another for women of 25, and so on. 

The Gross Reproduction Rate is obtained by adding all the specific 
fertility rates. Fertility rates and reproduction rates are expressed as 
the ratio of the number of girl babies born to the number of women 
who bear them. Each specific fertility rate can thus be taken as repre- 
senting the chances a woman of a given age has of bearing a girl l^by 
during the year. The gross reproduction rate represents the number of 
girls a woman can expect in the whole of her child-bearing period, 
provided she does not die before it is over. 

To allow for the possibility of her dying before then, the net repro- 
duction rate is used. The net reproduction rate is obtained by working 
out how many girl children could be expected by 1,000 girl babies bom 
now, if the number who die at each age remains the same as it is now. 

All these rates refer only to girl babies. The reason is quite simple. 
If the population is to replace itself, it must not only produce enough 
children to make up for the people who die, but it must produce enough 
mothers to continue the process in the next generation. 

For example, if the average age of the population at a given time was 
low, the death-rate would also be low, b^use old people die more 
easily. A comparatively small number of births would make up for the 
people who died. But in thirty years time, the old people would all be 
dead, and the large number of young people would all have grown old. 
Consequently the death-rate would rise. Since only a small number of 
children had been bom thirty years ago, however, there would only be a 
small number of women of child-bearing age, and these would not be 
able to bear enough children to make up for the large number of deaths. 
Consequently the population would decrease. It is only when enough girl 
babies are bom to ensure that the number of potential mothers is not 
reduced that the popidation is able to replace itself 

The key to the situation is thus the net reproduction rate. If it falls 
below one, then the number of potential mothers being bom is not 
large enough to keep the population going. 

Up till about twenty years ago there were enough girl babies being 
bora to replace the population. The effect of the fall was only to lessen 
the rate of increase. About twenty years ago the net reproduction rate 
fell below one, and from that time there have been insufficient potential 
mothers of the next generation for the population to replace itself 
without an increase in the average number of children each woman 
bears. 

The decline resulting from this situation is due to make itself felt 
now. 
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The Future 

The net reproduction rate fell steadily from 1.57 in 1880-2, to *80 in 
1930-32. But even this does not give a full picture of the decline. 
The rate is worked out by assuming that the specific fertility rates 
which hold now still hold when thte 1,000 girl babies are old enough to 
bear children themselves. But the reason for the fall in the net repro- 
duction rates is that the specific fertility rates are falling. Each year the 
number of children bom to a given number of women of a given age is 
less than the year before. G>nsequently the 1,000 girl babies will bear 
fewer children than it was assum^ they would bear in working out the 
net reproduction rate, and the decline will be faster than this rate 
suggests. 

Not only the net, but the gross reproduction rate has now fallen 
below one. This means that a decrease in the death rate cannot now 
prevent a decline in the population if fertility does not increase. For 
even if none of the girl babies being bom now died before producing 
their quota of children, they would still not produce enough potential 
mothers to replace them, and the population must eventually decrease. 

The decline in population, if it is not arrested in its early stages, will 
tend to be come more rapid and more difficult to arrest. 

This natural acceleration of the decline,i^nce it has begun, is likely 
for these reasons : 

(c) The proportion of the population who are old people will 
increase. 

therefore 

if}) The death-rate will rise, despite the fact that medical knowledge, 
etc., will probably enable people to live longer and reduce the 
proportion who die yoxmg. 

(c) The proportion of the population who are potential mothers will 
faU. 

The number of people alive, aged 60, depends on the number of 
children bom 60 years ago, and the number who have survived tiU now. 
Since more babies were bom 60 years ago than are bom now, a larger 
part of the population is aged 60 than would have been so if the birth- 
rate had not fallen. In addition, more of the babies have survived than 
would have been the case if people of every age had continued to die at 
the rate obtaining 60 years ago. This also increases the proportion of 
old people in the population. 

Consequently, when the birth- and death-rates are both falling, the 
part of the population which is old eventually increases. 

A number of estimates based on varying assumptions have been 
worked out showing the proportion of the population in different age 
groups in the future. Dr. Enid Charles has made two estimates, the fimt 
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assuming that fertility and mortality rates remain at the 1933 levels the 
second iMt they continue to fall at the rates prevailing in 1933. But the 
estimate which bears the nearest relation to what seems likely to happen 
in practice is that of Mr. D. V. Glass. He assumes that fertility will faU 
at a decreasing rate till 1965 and then become constant; and that 
mortality will also fall at a decreasing rate till it becomes constant some 
years latn. 

According to this estimate, the proportion of men aged sixty and 
over rises from 14% in 1945 to 30% in 1995, the proportion of women 
from 17% to 33%. In the same period the proportion of the population 
who are children imder 15 years of age falls from about 19% to 11%. 

One effect of having an older population is a rise in the death-rate, 
since older people are more likely to die than yoimg ones. Mr. Glass’s 
estimate gives the following future death-rates : 


Year 

1935-40 

1955-60 

1975-80 

1995-2000 


Death-rate 

1219 

14-08 

18-10 

23-28 


That is one reason why the fall in population once it starts gets more 
rapid after a time. Not only does the birth-rate go down, but the death- 
rate goes up too. 

The other reason is this. Fewer children bom this year mean fewer 
potential mothers in 20 or 30 years time. So that, when today’s girl 
babies grow up they will not only be having fewer children each, but 
there will be fewer of them to have any children at all. 

These future trends are not likely to become urgent for a considerable 
time. That is to say, their explicit symptoms in a rapid steepening of the 
decline will not bwome obvious. But by the time the symptoms have 
become obvious, the conditions which must eventually produce more 
serious symptoms will have matured. It will be infinitely more difficult 
to reverse the process, for once the decline has reached this stage in its 
development, instead of mothers having to average rather less than one 
more child each to keep the population up, they will have to average 
an entirely different family-size. Although it may be a long time 
before the problem of a steep decline berames immediate, the con- 
ditions which will make such a steepening practically inevitable may 
mature over the next two or three decades. 


Summary 

Thus the increase of population in this, and other countries in Europe 
and North America, which has taken place during the past century 
and a half is due to a declining death-rate. A rising birth-rate has 
only played an occasional and insignificant part. The death-rate has 
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contmued to decline, but from the late nineteenth century on birth-rates 
have also declined, and they have done so more rapidly than death- 
rates. This country, in common with many other European countries, 
has now reached Ae stage where the population will start to decline at 
any moment. When the net fertility rate is less than unity, a decline in 
the size of the population is inevitable eventually, i^ess families 
become larger. The net fertility rate dropped below one in this country 
some twenty years ago. 

The decl^oiiag birth-rate is due almost entirely to married couples 
having smaller families. Other factors such as the changing age- 
constitution of the population, age at marriage, and amount of marriage 
have, played no part, or an insig^cant one. 

The stage has now been reached where no decline in the death-rate 
can stop the population from falling unless mothers have more children 
each. In 1930-32 each married woman would have needed to have 2*72 
children, in order that the population should replace itself. The average 
number each married woman could expect, if the specific fertility rates 
did not alter, was 2-19. Bearing in mind the fact that some marriages 
are sterile, either for physical reasons, or because the women marry 
too late in life to have children, an average family of three is necessary 
in all non-sterile marriages if the population is not to decline, and is to 
have a small margin of safety. 

If the birth-rate were to bwome stabilized tomorrow and to remain 
stable for a long period, the population would still decline. If, as seems 
likely {cf. Chap. V), fertility rates continue to decline for a con- 
siderable period to come, then a situation will be developing in which 
the proportion of old people in the population is rising, and the pro- 
portion of children declining. That situation will lead to a rising 
death-rate — since old people die more frequently than young; and a 
decrease in the proportion of potential mothers in the population. 
When the death-rate is high, more babies will be needed to replace those 
who are dying each year. But at the same time the proportion of women 
who are in the child-bearing period will be declining. Therefore, once 
this stage is reached, the population can be expected to decrease with 
accelerating speed. To arrest the decline then is likely to be much more 
difScult than it would be at an earlier stage. 

The problem presented by a declining population is not simply one of 
whether or not a few million less people will matter. A declining popula- 
tion means an older population, and an older population means a 
population which will tend to decline faster. A case could be made out 
for reducing the population of this country by, say, ten millions. But, if if 
were decid^ that 30 instead of 40 million was an optimum population, 
and if plans could be made to negotiate the difficulties involved in the 
transition period, it is doubtful whether any government would adopt 
population-reduction as a policy because of the impossibility of knowing 
that stabilization could be effected at any ^ven figure. 
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Taking Sides? 

That, in briefest outline, is the situation today. Various points 
toucW on here are discussed in more detail at appropriate junctures 
in the text. Mass-Observation undertook the present survey in order to 
try and find out why people are having fewer children, and what con- 
ditions might persuade them to have more. The underlying assumption 
is that the coming fall in the population will be a ‘ bad tl^g’ and should 
be arrested if possible. That assumption is debatable in so far as a 
smaller stable population might be better than a large population. But 
we are dealing with things as they stand today. If parents continue to 
have families of the size they are having now, the population will go on 
declining indefinitely and will eventually be extinguished altogether. 
Only those who do not like the English race can look forward to that 
situation. And the situation is not confined to this country. Even the 
Southern European countries, whose current problem is still one of a 
rapidly expanding population, have started along a road which must 
eventually lead to decline if present trends continue. Only Russia, 
among European countries, shows no sign of an eventual decline. 

Whatever one’s views about a smaller population, the problem of a 
decreasing population will have eventually to be solved. It is not impos- 
sible that it would solve itself, but it is much less likely than would 
appear at first sight. For the further the decline goes, the greater the 
changes in individual lives necessary to arrest it; the more strongly 
established the traditions and habits whose continuance will lead to a 
further and steeper decline. . 

In the course of this study we shall show the suspicions widely held 
today about the motives of those who want to see the birth-rate rise. 
It is no part of M-O’s job to say anything about the rightness or wrong- 
ness of these suspicions. But even if they were entirely justified, if the 
only motive of those responsible for formulating a population policy 
were to provide soldiers for a future war, that would still be no reason 
for considering the policy bad. Although, by the very nature of this 
survey, Mass-Observation is implicitly taking sides, it is siding with a 
very broad group. The conditions of today produce the trends of today. 
Even if ‘automatic’ adjustment were to stabilize the population at some 
future time, it would only do so because men and women were 
thinking differently, behaving differently, acting under the influence 
of a different environment. All this survey attempts to do is to present 
a picture of what that different mental and physical environment 
might be like. Many of the changes may be coming ‘automatically’. 
Certainly Population Policy cannot be isolated from all the other 
changes for the good of mankind, about which ordinary men and women 
have dreamed and hoped and despaired in the course of this war and 
of history. Today, and even more tomorrow, the number of children 
parents have will depend on the number they want. Those who deplore 
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the idea of trying to raise the birth-rate tend to overlook this fact. No 
policy, no legislation, can compel parents to have children. The birth- 
rate will go up when and not before mothers and fathers think it 
right that it should go up. Present facts and future outlooks will be 
different then. If the results of this survey help in any way to hasten on 
these changes in outlook and environment, only those who want the 
white part of the human race to decrease and eventually to disappear 
can legitimately claim that the survey is partisan. For unless these 
changes take place some time that is precisely what will happen. 


II. What May Happen 

There is no reason to suppose that a few million fewer people in this 
country would make any appreciable difference to its economic and 
social life. It is shrinkage, not absolute numbers, which is likely to 
bring about change. The problems arising from a declining population 
are quite different from those arising from a small or sparse population 
— a point which, as we shall see, is overlooked by many of those who 
welcome the prospect of a declining population. This brcomes obvious 
as soon as we consider a really steep decline. 

Dr. Enid Charles has work^ out an estimate of the situation 70 years 
hence if fertility rates continue to fall as fast as they were falling in the 
1930’s. The facts in the year 2015 would then be as follows : 

Proportion aged Annual 
Year Population 0-14 15-59 60+ Decrease 

2015 .. 10,456,000 3% 44% 53% About 3% 

A decrease in the population of 3% per annum would mean that 
either 3% of the capital equipment of the country would have to be 
adapted to new uses each year, or the consumption of everything by 
each individual would have to increase by 3% a year. The most a^pt- 
able economic system could not be expected to cope with such a 
situation. For example, even if people were continually moving into 
bigger houses, there would be an increasing number of small houses of 
no use to anyone, and in thirty years at least half the houses would be 
out of use. No one would dare build a new factory, and it would become 
impossible to keep the old ones occupied. Improvements in methods of 
pr^uction would stop. People who saved would not dare to invest 
their money. Unless some entirely new means of combatting unemploy- 
ment were introduced, the economic system would break down, or at 
very best be subject to drastic and frequent depressions. 

Moreover, more than half the population would be over 60. Elderly 
people would have to go on working late in life because diere would not 
be enough people of working age to support them. On the other hand, 
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there would be such a scarcity of young people that it might be 
common to see men of thirty acting as messenger boys. The working 
population would be so much older that there would be no chance for 
young men of getting ahead. At a time when the necessity for a highly 
adaptable and elastic system was greatest, the whole tendency would be 
for it to become more rigid. 

Probably no economic system resembling the present one could 
survive under such conditions. It is quite likely that modem civilization 
would simply cease to exist and a return to more primitive methods 
takes its place. At least the conditions of such a society would be so 
different to anything we know now that it is impossible to imagine them. 

This is simply an illustration of what would happen if people con- 
tinued for seventy years to reduce the average size of their fa mili es as 
rapidly as they are doing now. It is unlikely to happen, partly because 
before the situation had developed that far the disaster which lay ahead 
would have become so evident to everyone that the whole attitude to 
child-bearing would have changed; partly because measures will 
undoubtedly be well under way for encouraging people to have larger 
families long before then; and partly because it is unlikely that fertility 
would in any case fall at current rates for so long a period. But that is 
what might happen in the lifetime of the babies born today, if nothing 
was done to stop it. Endless speculation about the social results 
of such a situation are possible, but not very profitable. The illustration 
is used simply to point the difference between a population which is 
diminishing and a population which is consistently small or sparse. 

Effects of a Slow Decline 

The likely situation, which only a very rapid change in family-size can 
now avert, is that there will be a gradually diminishing population 
for the next thirty years or so. After that speculation becomes academic, 
except in so far as it is useful in describing the set-up which a popula- 
tion policy will seek to avert. The probable effects of a slowly declining 
population, which we now discuss, may well be good in many aspects. 
But it must be borne in mind that a period of slow decline is likely to 
create the conditions which make a further period of accelerating 
decline more probable. Unless the tendancy for the population to go 
on declining after the next twenty-thirty years is arrested during the 
next twen^-tl^y years any good results accruing from the initial 
period of slow decline are likely to be cancelled out later. There is no 
reason for great alarm at the prospect of fewer people in the next few 
decades provided current trends have been arrested during that period. 
But to suggest that events should take their natural course on the 
grounds that a slowly diminishing population may bring greaterpros- 
perity and happiness to the rising generation, is to ignore Ae future of 
their children, the grandchildren of the young parents of today. 
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Adaptability in Declining Population 

The biggest economic problem raised by a declining population 
will be that of adaptability. In an expanding population, economic 
adaptation to changing conditions is made easier by the constant 
increase in numbers. The demand per head for a certain type of goods 
may decrease, but because there are more heads wanting the goods, 
the total demand may nevertheless increase. A new factory may 
be started up in the expectation of an increased demand per head 
which does not materialize; but there will still be a need for the new 
factory to supply the increased total demand arising from an increased 
population. Demand per head may fall off, but it may not be necessary 
to dismiss workers because the total demand remains the same. 
Further, in a growing population there is a large proportion of young 
people; and if it becomes necessary for workmen to change from one 
trade to another to meet a changing demand, these young people are 
able to learn a new trade comparatively easily. 

But in a declining population all this will be different. Once made, 
errors in judging demand will be emphasized by the declining number 
of people wanting the goods. Small changes in demand per head will be 
exaggerated by a decreasing number of heads. Consequently new 
ventures in industry will be much ihore risky than when the population 
is expanding. There will be a tendency for the economic system to 
become more rigid, while the need will be for greater adaptability. 

The labour force also will tend to become more rigid. The population 
will be older, and it is more difficult for an older man to change his 
trade than a young one. Further, it is possible that Trades Unions will 
be more restrictive about entry into trades where prospects are so 
imcertain. 

Scarcity of new enterprises and the lack of adaptability of labour will 
work together to prevent supply from following demand as it should. 
This will mean that there will be overproduction in some fields, with 
consequent unemployment. Unemployment will lead to a decrease in 
consumption. Low consumption allied to chronic lack of confidence 
may well lead to financial crises and mass unemployment. That is the 
crux of the problem of a declining population. 

Recurrent crises are a major problem of the present day, and the 
danger of their occurring will be greatly increased by a declining 
population. Unless methods are developed for overcoming this danger, 
the economic system which tottered in 1929 may well collapse. With 
an increasing population the matter is an urgent one, and with a 
declining population it may be a matter of life and death. 

National Income 

One result of a declining population will help economic adjustment. So 
long as crises and unemployment can be kept to a minimiun, there is a 
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good chance that the average income per head may increase. The 
smaller population will have the same amount of capital goods — 
machines, mines, houses, etc. — as the larger population of the previous 
generation. Consequently each man will, on average, produce more 
goods than before — ^provided that the capital goods are not used less 
efSciently. So long as the goods produced are of a type that is wanted, 
this will mean either a fall in prices, and each man will be able to buy 
more ; or a rise in wages, and again each man will be able to buy more. 

Provided that the capital goods are not used less efficiently than they 
were. That is the crux of the problem of national income in a declining 
population. The efficiency with which the capital goods are used will 
depend on how well the economic system adjusts itself to a decreasing 
population; and we have already shown that adaptability is unlikely to 
be a strong point of the present economic system under the new con- 
ditions. There may be a considerable wastage of capital equipment due 
to the small margin for errors in industrial judgement when the popula- 
tion is declining. Older men who have to change their trade will lose 
the capital invested in the training and experience of their former 
trade. These things will reduce the capital equipment of the country 
and work against a higher average income. 

But supposing the danger of crises is overcome, and the wastage of 
capital equipment is not sufficient to prevent the average income rising. 
Still another problem will arise. 

An increas^ demand for goods based on a higher average income — 
which means a higher standard of living — differs from an increased 
demand based on an increasing population. It tends to be more a 
demand for luxury goods and less a demand for necessities. A taste for 
wheat bread does not suddenly change to a taste for rye bread. But a 
craze for leather armchairs may easily change in a very short time to a 
craze for red plush. Luxury goods are also more subject to the effect of 
new inventions. Gramophones give way to radios, and radios to radio- 
grams and radio-grams to television in a very short space of time. In 
fact, the demand for luxury goods is much less stable than the demand 
for necessities. 

A declining population which has, in its first stages, successfully 
solved the problems of crisis and inefficient use of capital, may still fail 
to adapt its economic system to the new type of demand wWch such 
success would entail. Still greater adaptability would be needed to cope 
with this situation than had been needed in the earlier stages. The 
changing average age of the population, too, will change the nature of 
the demand and supply must follow. At every stage the key to the 
economics of a declining population is the adaptability of supply to 
demand — ^the supply of consumer goods, capital equipment and labour 
alike. 

This conclusion is not surprising. Even in a still expanding popula- 
tion the effects of too great a rigidity in the economic system can be 
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seen. Unraaployment is a result of this lack of adaptability. Mass 
unemployinent arises from lack of confidence among capitalists in 
anticipating demand. Seasonal unemployment results from lack of 
adaptability of the labour force to seasonal fluctuations in demand. 
Unemployment arising from changes in the location of industry is due 
to failure of the labour force to follow the demand for labour. Even 
rigid nationalism, which is recognized by most economists as a con- 
tributory cause of economic chaos, may be looked upon as lack of 
adaptability in the world’s economic system. Greater adaptability was 
the need of the world’s economies in the 1930’s. In the 1940s and 19S0s 
and 1960s, when the population problem is growing to its acuter stage, 
the need for adaptability will be many times greater. 

Social Services 

A declining population is an ageing population, and this fact will have 
a big effect on the social services. According to an estimate by 
Mr. Reddaway,^ the cost of pensions (excluding war pensions) 
would double between 1936 and 1966, even if the rates remained at the 
1933 level, which they have not done. A part of the pensions bill will be 
paid for by an increase in the returns from death duties, which will be 
considerable when the population ages and the death-rate rises. War 
pensions, arising out of this war and the last, will decrease each year, of 
course. But the pensions bill for this war will be heavy at first, and 
it appears probable that pensions are going to cost a great deal in 
future. 

The proportion of the population of an age to work is not going to 
change greatly in the next thirty years. In theory it would appear that 
an increase in the number of old dependants will be compensated by a 
decrease in the number of dependent children. This is not so, however. 
Old people nowadays are to a considerable extent the state’s respon- 
sibility, whereas children are still mainly the responsibility of their 
parents, except in regard to education and minor privileges such as free 
mQk. As a whole, the working population will have the same number of 
dependants to support. But since old people are supported largely out 
of taxation, and children largely by their own parents, the responsibility 
will probably be differently divid^ between rich and poor. 

The cost of education will not go down in proportion to the decrease 
in numbers. A child docs not just ‘go to school’, but goes to two or 
three different schools, and through perhaps a dozen different classes. 
The schools must be near the home of the cMd and give the right sort of 
teaching. For a considerable time it will not be possible to reduce the 
number of schools or of teachers without also reducing the standard of 
education, at least for some of the older children who will be more 
numerous. It is likely that existing facilities will be used for the smaller 

* W. B. Reddaway : The Economics of a Declining Population^ Allen A Unwin, London, 1939, p 270. 
Tne greater part of the economic discussion given here is based upon this book. 
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nimiber of children, and a better quality education ^ven — for exam|^ 
by having smaller classes. 

National Debt and Defence Services 

In a declining population a decreasing number of people will be 
responsible for the fixed charge of the National Debt. Although this 
is an internal debt, it is still a serious problem. Interest on industrial 
securities is not paid out of taxation, and the holder of Government 
bonds may feel it unfair that he should be taxed in order to pay himself 
interest. 

In a similar way, the cost of the defence services will have to be paid 
by a smaller number of people. But the increase per head in these costs 
due to a declining population will be insignificant when compared 
with their size during and after the present war. It may be that measures 
adopted to cope with this vast increase will also solve the problem 
arising from a declining population. Taxation a,nd the distribution of 
wealth are likely to be affected by so many things besides a declining 
population, that it is not very profitable to speculate about what 
might happen if population were the only factor. 

Conclusion 

A declining population will thus make it much more difficult for the 
economic system to work smoothly, and will make higher taxes likely. 
These difficulties will not be insuperable, but they will certainly be 
considerable enough to make the problems of the post-war period 
harder to solve. In all probability any radical solution of post-war 
economic problems will take the imm^iate economic problems of a 
declining population in its stride. But there can be no doubt that it 
would be easier to get straight in the thirty years following the war 
if the population was not decreasing. 

After thirty years, if trends do not alter, the more rapid dedine 
which will set in may well raise problems which are well nigh insuper- 
able. Clearly the decline in fertility is of the greatest importance in 
considering the economic future. 

These spectilations are not discussed here in order to demonstrate 
exactly what will happen. They are speculations, and they may be 
proved wrong for a hundred reasons. At the best we are taking the 
effects of a declining population in isolation; far greater influences 
may be at work in die next thirty years which may well swamp any 
visible signs of the impact of declining numbers. But in a survey of 
opinion it is necessary to put forward these speculative ideas, for 
ordinary people too, are speculating about the effects of a declining 
population. A large section of the public do not know that the birth- 
rate has been declining for a long period; few know to what extent 
the population may be expected to decrease if present trends continue. 
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The idea is rather vaguely around that there are going to be fewer 
people in this country. People ask themselves — does it matter, will it be 
a good or a bad thing? They don’t think about it very much or very 
deeply, but they develop a point of view. It is natural that this point of 
view should tend to oversimplify the issues. The ordinary man or 
woman looks at his personal patch of England and wonders what the 
eiffects would be if there weren’t so many people. Maybe she is looking 
for a house and can’t find one. If there were fewer people, she thinks, 
there would be more houses to go round. Maybe he remembers when 
he was out of work. If there were fewer people there would have been 
fewer applicants for the job. He might have got in. He thinks of the 
countries which have small populations, and he notices that many 
of them are prosperous and that they seem to fight fewer wars than 
the countries with many people. If England was like that, perhaps 
we should have permanent peace, too. 

These speculations are presented here, not to prove that something 
will happen, but simply to show that things are not so straightforward 
as they seem at first glance. With tliis background sketched roughly 
in, we can go on to discuss the reasons why thousands of men and 
women today, who are aware that the population will probably decline, 
are not in the least perturbed, and quite frequently think it will be all 
to the good of the country and the individual. 


DU. Is It Important? 

A random street sample (both sexes, married and unmarried) were 
asked, in June 1944, if they could say whether the birth-rate in this 
country had been going up or down in the past fifty years. Nearly a 
quarter had no idea, and one person in six thought it had been going 
up. Those who thought it was going up were probably confused by 
the recent trend and really had no idea about the more recent one : 

‘Up for the last three years anyway.’ (F20C.) 

‘Well, since the war it’s been on the increase.’ (M40C.) 

About two people out of five are thus uninformed or misinformed about 
the downward progress of the birth-rate since the end of the nineteenth 
century. This is not a particularly high proportion of ignorance, over 
a question of fairly remote importance to the individual here and now. 
But there is clearly a good deal of ground to cover before the general 
public is aware of the existence of a problem, let alone convinced of 
its importance. 

The same sample were asked whether they thought it a good or a 
bad thing when the birth-rate goes down. Results may be compared 
with a question asked shortly after publication of the Registrar- 
G^ieral’s Report a couple of months earlier. On that occasion people 
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were first asked whether they had seen that the birth-rate in 1943 wad 
the highest since 1918, and then whether they thought it a good or 
bad thing when the birth-rate went up: 


Opinion about birth- 

Percentage expressing 

Opinion about birth- 

rate going down for 50 


this opinion 

rate going up in 1943 

years 

% 

% 


Good thing . . 

27 

25 

Bad thing. 

Bad thing 

50 

49 

Good thing. 

No opinion, unim- 



No opinion, unim- 

portant 

23 

26 

portant. 


About a quarter believed that a declining birth-rate is a good thing, 
or conversely that a rising birth-rate is bad. 

A rather broader question, also asking for opinions about the 
importance of the falling birth-rate, was put to the National Panel of 
Correspondents. The above two questions focus on the past and the 
present. The third question was focused on the future. Correspondents 
were presented with the proposition that the population might be 
halved in 50* years time if current trends continue, and were asked 
to say how important they thought a falling birth-rate to be. In this 
case an estimate depending on a continued decrease in fertility at 
present rates was given in order to present an easily visualizable picture 
within a limited time. We might expect those who had not gone into 
the problem fully themselves to take this estimate at its face value, 
and, if anything, feel the situation to be more serious and immediate 
than in feet it may be. Nevertheless a very large number welcomed 
the decline and either anticipated wholly good results, or thought 
that many good results might counterbalance less desirable ones. 

From these three surveys it is clear that while the majority of those 
who have given any thou^t to the question at all, thin k it undesirable 
that the bu^-rate should decline, a very substantial minority welcome 
it. Moreover, the signs are that the more thoughtful, mainly middle- 
class group represented by the Panel, are particularly inclined to see 
good in a diminishing population. In gener^, there is more vociferous, 
definite opinion among the minority; more vagueness among the 
majority. 

This survey was undertaken with the object of finding out why people 
are having fewer children, and what would encourage them to have 
more. One of the most important thin^ which will keep the birth-rate 
down and the population dwindling is the conviction that a declining 
population is either of little importance, or positively good. The argu- 
ments on which this conviction is based must be understood before the 
conviction can be shaken. The very first object of any population policy 
must be to ^ure agreement to the premises on which it is based. At 
present there is widespread disagreement about the desirabUily of 
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arresting the decline. It is likely to be a difficult enou^ tadc to secure 
hunuin co-opraation even frona. those who are convinced that the 
situation is urgent. If we may judge from the experience of other coun* 
tries, at least part of such a policy will consist of personal adulation of 
those parents who are making their personal contribution towards 
keeping the population going. It is not difficult to imagine the comments 
of a mother of ten in Stepney or Poplar today if she were presented with 
an Order of Motherhoc^ Glory. They would probably not reflect the 
satisfaction of a citizen who has done her duty. That is the ne^ptive 
side of the problem, and one which we shall be discussing later. The 
positive side is represented by those who look forward to the time when 
this country will be more sparsely populated, and who, if they con- 
sidered child-bearing in the light of duty to the community at all, would 
believe that a small family was speeding on a desirable trend in human 
affairs in Britain. 

Certain arguments in favour of a declining population occur fre- 
quently; some are clearly fallacious, others more debatable. They are 
presented first without comment. 

There's a Bad Time Coming 

When asked why they thought a declining birth-rate a good thing, 
several people made replies of this sort : 

‘Wdl, if nobody has diildrai it shows that people are losing heart I should say.' 
(F30C.) 

*I’ll tell you why— the fact is that conditions aren’t too good in the world— 
they’re not as they should be.’ (MSSD.) 

’Because there’s a bad time coming when the peace is signed. What’s going to 
happo) to all the little kids thm?’ (M40D.) 

Lack of faith in the future is a vitally important reason for not wanting 
children, and those who share this lack of faith are likely to sympathize 
with those who have few babies. But it is an explanation of ffie decline 
rather than a reason for welcoming it. We discuss it in detail in a 
later chapter. 

Cannon Fodder 

’Somebody to fight the next bloody war, that’s the idea.’ 

This was the comment of a working woman of 25 when asked why 
she thought the rise in the birth-rate in 1943 a bad thing. Some people 
believe that a declining population will make future wars impossible, 
and are whole-heartedly in favour of a rapid and steep decline. llereare 
the views of two of them, an army sergeant, and a technologist : 

’For many years I have nourished the conviction that the only way to avoid 
wars and diqnites between people is to reduce the prqmlatirm of the world to 
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something like two million. There would then be so much for everyone to do that 
there woidd be no time to go to war. If it takes two to make a quarrel, how many 
quarrels may be en^^dered by the present population of the wc^? So I approve 
strongly of the declining birth-rate. . . . People are not being silly when th^ say, 
*‘I’m not going to* have children to grow up to become cannon fodder.” They 
have every excuse for disquiet and cynicism.* 

*Birth-rate must be kept down by international agreement. World troubles are 
due to too many people.* 

Not many have developed their ideas to this extent, but suspicion 
of official motives for wanting a higher birth-rate is frequent and many 
feel that the fewer children are bom to fight the next war the better. 


Suspicion 

*1 am still actively considering the problem myself and am not prepared to give 
a definite answer. 1 am well aware that aU the cogent reasons given to show that 
declining population is a bad thing are gmuine. But I am not convinced that the 
whole picture has been presented. In particular I have a lurking suspicion that 
the most urgent reason for increasing the birth-rate is the unspoken one, namely 
to keep up Sie supply of potential soldiers.* (Farmer.) 

*I am always a bit suspicious of people who proclaim that we should have an 
enormous population. I think perhaps they want cheap labour, or more cannon 
fodder.’ (Schoolmistress.) 

Several people say they believe the fighting of future wars a main 
reason of those who want a large population, and disagree about the 
desirability of having children for this purpose. A housewife: 

*We are frequently warned of the disaster of a falling birth-rate, but as far as 

1 can make out the chief disaster envisaged is lack of cannon fodder. We are told 
that a smaller population will tend to a lower standard of living and that we could 
not rnnain a “great power” (N.B. canhon fodder). If this is so, does it matter? 
Until I am convinced that a declining population is a disaster, I shall rmiain un- 
concerned.* 

And a biologist of 31 : 

’Perhaps I am apathetic, but I don’t view the decline in the birth-rate with alarm. 
Indeed, living lived most of my life in large towns, 1 am inclined to look upon it 
with favour. Corporation Street, Birmingh^, between the hours of 12 noon and 

2 p.m. any weekday, especially Saturday, should cure anyone’s wish for an increase 
in the birth-rate! 

‘But to be more serious. The two main views against “allowing” the birth-rate 
to decrease seem to be, firstly, that we shall be weakened in any future war including 
an economic one, and, secondly, that we shall become a nation of old people. As 
to the first objection, if we are to breed merely for cannon fodder then the sooner 
the birth-rate falls the better. * 


Like Scandinavia 

Closely linked with the idea that a large p<^ulation means war, and a 
small population may prevent it, is the attitude of those who feel that 
there is a good deal to be said for becoming a second-rate power. Many 
believe that the Scandinavian countries have shown how a small ^j>u- 
lation both keeps out of war and maintains a high standard of hving. 
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They think that this country would come to a similar position if the 
population were reduced. Typical comments: 

*1 dcMi*t see that we would lose anything becoming like the small Scandinavian 
dmocracies as they were before die war. What is the good of having a large 
population with vast numbers living in poverty? Much better to have fewer people 
uvmg in decent surroundings.* (Schoolimstress.) 

*Caring nothing for pow^ and dory, I think a reduction would make the people 
of this island more independent of imports, and provided they managed to govern 
themselves rationally, they should be able to live more happily and peacefully, as 
Vm Scandinavian peoples have managed to do until the arrival of Hitler.* (House- 
wife.) 

The point of view of those who would welcome, or remain indifferent 
to, the possibility of Britain becoming a third-rate power is given in 
these comments, from a clergyman and an electrician: 

*Of course, if the birth-rate in this country greatly declines, and the birth-rate 
in rival countries increases, I suppose that means that this country becomes a 
** second class power”, a state of things which would leave me, at any rate, entirely 
unmoved. If the world is still to be run, after the present horror is over, by the 
powerful nations all with great armed forces, then of course the declining birth-rate 
must be considered a serious evil. But, if the world is to be so run, then it seems 
to me that civilization must perish, and so it will not matter after all whether 
the population is great or small. For my own part I think the birth-rate will continue 
to decline, and I am glad to think so.* 

*The aspect, or prospect, which appears so frightening to politicians is the one 
of this coimtry becoming a third-rate power in a military sense, amongst nations. 
Judcpng by the more enviable position of some of the smaller nations today, such 
as Eire, Switzerland, Portugal and Denmark, 1 am inclined to think militaiy strength 
not an unmixed blessing. * 

Some of those who believe that the decline should be checked for 
military reasons, think nevertheless that if it were not for military 
necessity a falling birth-rate might well improve amenities at home : 

* Tn a world in which continual peace and freedom from aggression could be 
secured, a falling birth-rate need not jeopardise the standardof living, or the 
security, or the happmess, of the population. Holland, Norway and Sweden seem 
to possess many amenities, and tiieir people a standi of education, which we 
mi^t well envy.’ 

All the points in favour of a declining population mentioned so far 
can be tra^ to lack of faith in the future of the country, or distrust of 
the motives of those who want a stable population. 


Living Space 

It is widely believed that this country is over-populated, and many 
feel that a reduction in the population would ease the situation at home. 
Some assume that the alternative to a shrinking population is a per- 
petually rising one, and visualize steadily increasing congestion if that 
comes about. A married woman: 

‘Unless a scheme can be devised whereby bouses are pulled down and rebuilt 
every so and so stop their degenerating into slums, I can only foresee England 
becc^ng one huge London with Parks (National Trust). I must confess the idea 
bf building sat^te towns round some of our bigger cities after the war fills me with 
apprdteninDn.* 
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Others, also concentrating on the housing problem, see in a declining 
population the possibility of improving on the present position* A 
clerk: 

‘The fact that in fUfty years* time the population may be halved seems to me 
little consequence. . . . Part of what we have now has been thrown out of H.M. 
Forces as too bad even for gun fodder. Also, the more machines we make the less 
humans will be required, and the more spadb, light and air will be available for 
each person, if the population is halved. London might then become a reasonably 
decent place to live in. The slums of Bury St. Edmunds could then be pulled down 
and turned into gardens or playing fields. If we progress and this country becomes 
more Christian, a smaller population will be all to t& good.* 

Most of those who would favour a smaller population on the grounds 
that this coimtry is over-populated now feel that it would improve the 
standard of living : 

‘I do not think the estimated decline in the birth-rate is of very much importance 
in itself. There are evidently too many people in Britain as it is. There are certainly 
too many ill-fed, ill-clothed, ill-hous^ and badly-educated, and there is too much 
unemployment* 

‘1 consider a declining population in Britain a good thing. We have the largest 
population per square mile of any country in the world. People want good hoines, 
the coimtryside preserved around them, and rcKwn to move. Congested population 
means tenement fiats, crowded city life, and the countryside spoiled with suburban 
villas.’ 

‘Our country is rather overcrowded and a reduction in population will enable 
the size of our cities to be considerably reduced. I think there should be a limit 
to the number of people housed per acre of the land.’ 

‘In my opinion there arc far too many people in the world as it is, and when I 
view a l^turday night queue outside the cinema or consider the housing question 
I feel inclined to agree with Hitler that dive bombers and machine guns are also 
Good Things.* 


Quality, Not Quantity 

Very similar views are expressed by those who believe that a smaller ^ 
population will mean better health services, better attention for children 
and in general a higher quality nation. A soldier puts it this way: 

‘It strikes me that we may well turn out to have quality rather than quantity 
in our population. Instead of ill-housed, ill-educat^, socially unde^nvileged 
millions, we shall (or ought to) have a nation Whose standards of education, social 
amenity, ability and go<^ citizenship will be unprecedented; a real elite nation at 
last with every meml^r of the population able to pull his or her full weight’ 

And a Surveyor: 

‘I do not consider a declining birth-rate a bad thing in itself. It would increase 
the standard of living to have less people. Their education would be easier and on 
a higher level. What babies there were would be adequately looked after, and when 
they grew up they would be sure of getting a job.’ 

Many hold that the quantity does not matter, so long as the quality 
can be improved. It is quite widely assumed that this qualitative 
improvement will be efiFected. The fifty-year old housewife who says 
*I prefer to see a healthy, happy few to a teeming poptilation, a great 
proportion of which lives on the borderline of starvation andmiscry* 
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speaks for many others who see in a declining population the possi- 
bility of a better life for eveiyone. ‘Good qu^ty dtizens who were 
wanted when they were babies and who have happy careful upbringing, 
are more valuable to the world’s evolution than strained unhappy 
people fighting for an existence’ says another mother. 

These people assinne that many of the social evils of today are caused 
by an over-l^ge population, and that reduction in population will help 
to remove them. TTie underlying argument is that if there are fewer 
people, more care can be devoted to each one of them. As one woman 
puts it: 

‘If the next generation are fewer in numbers the country should be able to bring 
them up to be healthier and better educated than if the same resources had to deal 
with a larger gennation.’ 

It is on the same basic argument that the views of those who believe 
fewer people will mean less unemployment are based. As one man puts it, 
there were 2,000,000 unemployed at the time he was out of a job; if 
there had been 1,999,999 fewer people in the country he might have 
slipped in. Similarly some think the current rise in the birth-rate a bad 
thing because : 

‘There’ll be mass unemployment, and then what’s going to happen to everybody?’ 

Is it a Good Thing? 

Summarising people’s reasons for welcoming a declining population so 
far, we find: 

(a) Many people sympathize with those who feel that the future out- 
look is too uncertain to warrant bringing large famili es into the 
world. 

(b) Others suspect the motives of the authorities in wanting the 
population to maintain itself. They think the real idea is to breed 
soldiers for another war. 

(c) Others believe that a smaller population will make Britain a 
second-rate power ‘like the Scandinavian cormtries’. They think 
that this will mean a nation too weak to make war, and welcome the 
possibility of settling down to developing the arts of peace. Many 
think it would be a good thing if Britain did become a second-rate 
power. 

(d) It is frequently held that a smaller population will mean an increase 
in the facilities available for each individual and a better 
standard of living in general. 

(e) Much the same train of thought leads to the belief that fewer 
people will mean fewer unemployed. 

With regard to the first two points, there is little comment to make 
here. These beliefs will continue to be held imtil people are convinced 
that the future is something to look forward to, and that ‘the authori- 
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ties' are not getting ready for another war. At present a clear majori^ 
contemplate the possibiUty of another war, mostly within the next 
1S-2S years. The whole question of faith in the future is discussed from 
the mother’s point of view in a later chapter. 

Those who compare future developments in this country with present 
trends in the Scandinavian countries are really drawing a quite false 
analogy. Scandinavia, and the various countries dted, have attained 
their present economic position and enviable social services not on a 
population, but on a relatively sparse expanding population — 
which is a very different thing. No European country, except France 
for a few years, has yet faced the problem of a declining population in 
practice. There are no parallels. To compare developments in countries 
with a sparse or small population with those in countries with a con- 
gested or large population, leads to completely false inferences. There 
is no similarity in the social and economic structure of a country in the 
process of becoming depopulated, and one which has for a long period 
^'been sparsely populated or is simply small. 

■; With regard to the last two points we have shown that, while there 
;|is a good chance that a declining population may lead to a better 
> standard of living, the problem of unemployment will become more 
difficult to solve ; and recurrent crises may well neutralize the chance of a 
better standard of living. 

In a declining population there is no expanding market to act as a 
buffer for any errors of judgement on the part of the industrialist. 
New enterprises will be risky, and the work put into them will often be 
wasted. The resources of the country will be sufficient for a higher 
standard of hving to result when there are fewer people to share them. 
■■ But there is a possibility that so large a proportion of these resources 
will be wasted, through erroneous judgement, or remain unused because 
nobody dares risk using them, that the actual wealth of the country per 
head will decrease, in spite of declining numbers. 

Moreover the population will on the whole be older. An office boy 
may be paid more in a declining population than in an expanding one; 
but if a man remains an office boy till he is 25 this will be a small advan- 
tage. Promotion will be slower. Experienced men will be doing jobs not 
requiring experience. And, since it is more difficult for ^perienced 
workers to change their trade than for men just learning a trade, there 
will be a stronger tendency than today for one trade to go through a 
labour shortage, while there is unemployment in another trade. 

Most important of all, there will be a bigger danger of recurrent 
crises than now. This will be the crux of the problem. If these crises can 
be overcome, the economic advantages of a declining population may 
be made to overcome the disadvantages. But, unless t^ dwger is over- 
come, the whole fabric of society may be disrupted in a series of bi^r 
and ffigger crises, bringing in ffieir train the inevitable mass unem- 
ployment 
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A decGning population will raise new economic problems of ibe 
greatest magnitude. The possible economic advantages are so uncertain 
of flilfilment that the most optimistic must think twice before courting 
the risks in order to make such doubtful gains. 

These points are discussed more fully in the previous chapter. They 
are recalled briefly and dogmatically here in order to illustrate the 
fallaciousness of some popular beliefs. Exactly what will happen in a 
situation which has never been faced yet is, of course, very far from 
certain. But if future developments do follow the pattern foreseen by 
many of those who welcome the population decline, it .will certainly 
not always be for the reasons they anticipate. 

. These are the outstanding points about which further explanation 
and factual information are needed if fallacious optimisms are to be 
removed. When people are aware of the real nature of the problem, then 
the basis for a population programme will have been founded. 

Miscellaneous Reasons for Optimism 

Another reason is often given for thinking that a decline in population 
will not greatly aflect the life of the country. A young farm worker put 
it most directly when he says : 

‘With the introduction of machines it stands to reason that we can do with less 
people to get through the work. Therefore 1 feel a declining population to be a 
good thing under our present economic system.* 

A schoolmaster says : 

‘Under a planned economic system modem machinery can more than make up 
for numerical decline in labour strength.’ 

Many think that, because the machine is (tispladng human labour, it 
may be an advantage to have fewer people: 

‘Once upon a time there was need for huge supplies of cheap labour — domestic, 
agricultural and factory. Now, with the invention of vast numl^ of labour-saving 
devices, we are almost at the stage when the human labourer is unnecessary. So 
why br^ quantities of inferior human stock?’ 

‘It’s a matter of no importance to me. I see no reason why man should not 
develop machines that will assist a smaller population.’ 

‘A decline in the population migU almost be an advantage to the nation because 
by that time technical advances will have made such strides as to have displaced 
labour to a very great extent’ 

Apart from the — over simplification involved, this conclusion is invali- 
dated by the likely effects of a dedining population on the economic life 
of the country, already discussed. 

It Won't Happen 

One further point must be mentioned here, namely the belief that a 
a population ‘automatically’ adjusts itself to the needs of the times. 
The great inmease at the time of Ae Industrial Revolution, and the high 
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birth-rate which followed the last war, are often cited as examples of 
the way in which this process works. 

Belief in such automatic and natural readjustments makes people 
disinclined to think the present situation of Importance. They feel that 
nature will step in and strike a balance at the critical moment. 

In fact, of course, both these beliefs are fallacious. The inorease 
during the Industrial Revolution was due to a falling death-rate, not a 
rising birth-rate. The idea that millions of new citizens were provided 
by nature to meet the demands of the factories has no basis in fact. 
Indeed, so far as industrialization had any direct effect, it was to arrest 
the decline in the death rate by producing conditionswith which medical 
knowledge and improved ideas on sanitation and hygiene barely kept 
pace. 

The idea of a rising birth-rate ‘to replace the ravages of war’ repre- 
sents a similar confusion of cause and effect. There is no good reason to 
suppose that a temporary rise, following a temporary decline, such as 
occurred in the last war and appears to be occurring in this, replaces 
anything. All that occurs is a partial recovery of lost ground. More 
children are bom after a war bemuse fewer children are bora while the 
war is on. In 1914-18 a great part of the ‘loss’ during the war years can 
be put down to husbands being abroad. When they returned, they 
naturally started the families which would normally Mve been started 
a few years earlier. At the same time it is reasonable to suppose that 
other parents were putting off having children until after the war. The 
birth-rate rose for a time. But the general trend was unchanged. A 
straight line was replaced by a trough and a peak, that is all. The ravages 
of war were repaired, not by a rising birth-rate but by the still high rate 
of natural increase which war (hd not appreciably alter. What is hap- 
pening now, in 1942-45, when the birth-rate is rising before the peace, 
we discuss later. But there is no reason to believe that the general trend 
is changing today, and this time the ravages of war will not be repaired 
unless the trend does change. 

P.O. as Stooge 

In this chapter we have adopted the somewhat unusual device of putting 
up public opinion as an aunt sally. Popular views are quoted and 
examined, and when they are fallacious, discredited. The present survey 
is different from other investigations reported in this Change series in 
this way; previously we have been dealing with reactions to existing 
situations, present tehaviour patterns, likely future trends. Our job has 
been to report simply what people think. If, for instance, a large section 
of the public felt that they would like to live in self-contained flats 
after the war, it would be no part of Mass-Observation’s function to 
examine the desirability of large-scale flat-dwelling. We should simply 
present their views without comment. Here, we are dealing with the 
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public’s comprehension of a problem^ aad to discuss this adequately 
it is essential to examine and counterpose. A declining population will 
produce problems which can, to a limited extent, be foreseen. One man’s 
views are not necessarily as good as another’s as they are, for instance, 
where the more general future of the world is concerned. 

One of the first moves which will be necessary before any population 
policy can hope to achieve the best potential results will be to present 
the facts of the situation in readily comprehensible form. The main facts 
shown by this survey to be inadequately understood are : 

(a) The difference between a declining population and a consistently 
sparse population. 

{b) The fact that a decline, once it has begun, tends to become more 
rapid, less easy to stop. 

(c) The lack of confirmation in past trends for the belief that 
‘nature’ will step in and effect the necessary readjustments 
automatically. 

These facts are not controversial. They can be explained quite simply 
in simple language. Until they are explained and understood, a large 
section of opinion — ^including much of middle-class, usually informed, 
opinion — ^wifi continue to welcome the coming decline. The idea of 
fewer people being a good thing for the country fits in with contem- 
porary scepticism about the future. Those who welcome the likelihood 
of decline because they believe it will become more difficult to wage war 
have a case. They are unlikely to change their views until they are 
convinced that every effort is being made to avoid war. But those who 
believe that Britain will be ‘like Sweden’, that the standard of living 
will rise, unemployment disappear, and the social services steadily 
improve, are basing their hopes on very flim sy grounds. They may 
change their views when they are in possession of all the facts. 
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1975 

By the time the children of today arc parents the problem of a 
declining population may well have become the most burning social 
issue of their lives. The search for a means to arrest the decline may 
consume their attention and capture their imagination on a scale com- 
parable with the energies devoted to plans for preventing war in the 
inter-war years. If the trends of the past half-century are not reversed 
by 1975 an optimistic estimate — assuming no further drop in fertility 
— gives a dwline of nearly four million in the population of England 
and Wales^ over 1945 with the prospect of a further six million drop in 
the following twenty years. 

^Scotlaiid*s dedinD does not begin until 1955, Northern Ireland’s till 1965 and Eire’s till 1965-70. 
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Of course, it may never happen. But it will hajqwa undra^ any drcum- 
stwces which it is now possible to coik»ive as likely. It will certainly 
happen if people do not decide to have larger families ^n they are 
having now. As the vmter of the League of Nations report on population 
problems says: 

. . in the past the underlying trends of vital rates have shown considerable 
stability. Therefore, for present piuposM, the most practical assumptimi is that the 
new world will grow out of the old one in somewhat orderly fashion.’ 

Projections of future populations do not take into accotmt the effects 
of war and the social upheavals which follow. The casualties of war 
consist of: 

(a) Deaths on military service. ,v 

(i) Birth deficits — ^i.e. the extent by which the number of births that 
might have been expected without war exceeds the actual number 
of births in the war period. This can be roughly computed by 
comparing pre-war and post-war trends. 

(c) Surplus civilian deaths. This can be computed even more roughly. 

In the 1914-18 war it is estimated that Europe, excluding Russia, lost 
in the region of 20 million, people through these causes.^ There are 
reasons for supposing that the present war may not result in so large a 
deficit. But it must be remembered that any deficit there is this time will 
be in the nature of a dead loss for the Central and North-western 
countries. In the last war Europe lost about as many citizens as she 
would have gained through natural increase ; the population after the 
war was about the same size as it was before. In fact, numerically, the 
Continent made up for its losses as they were incurred and entered peace 
with an expanding population, five years behind schedule, but still 
capable of catching up on lost ground. 

This time it will be different. In France the population was decreasing 
before the war, and this decrease has been greatly accelerated over the 
war years, apart from military deaths. England and Wales would be due 
to reach their peak in 1945, and thereafter to decline, without the com- 
plicating factor of war. Unless trends which were not radically dis- 
turbed by World War I are reversed, there will be no recouping on 
population losses after this one. The decline in Belgiiun and Sweden is 
due to begin at the same time as that in England and Wales ; thereafter 
all the coimtries of Central and North-western Europe follow, till by 
1970 all are on the decline. The Southern coimtries will probably follow 
later; they have given signs that they are following the same pattern. 
But by the time their problem becomes imminent, the experience of 
other countries in trying to arrest the dedine will be availaUe. They may 
be able to arrest the downward movement in time to forestall a 

* Tike Future Population of Europe and the Soviet Union (League of Natioiig, Genevat 1944). 
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declining popnkdon. Clearly it is highly speculative to project present 
trends forward beyond a certain point in the future, and what would 
happra in Southern Europe in a century’s time if nothing intervened 
to alter the course of development is, we may hope, an. academic 
problem. 

Rising Birth-Rate in England and Wales ^ 

Unfortunately, however, what would happen in England and Wales in 
two or three decades time if present trends continue is far too likely 
to be what will happen to be lightly dismissed. Nor is the rise in the 
birth-rate in 1942-44 any real ground for hope. The birth-rate in 1943 
was the highest for fifteen years, but only if such rates continue for a 
number of years will there any reason to suppose that a fundamental 
or permanent change has taken place. It may be that many of the 
children bom in 1942-43 were babies who would have been conceived in 
1939-40 had it not been for the war, and were delayed until the horizon 
cleared a little. In neutral Sweden, victorious England and defeated 
Germany a spurt of births followed the end of hostilities in the last war. 
In 1931, when the last census was taken, there were more ten-year olds 
in the population of England and Wales than any other age group. 
These post-war children, conceived in the first flush of peace, do not 
represent an addition to the population over and above what might have 
b^n predicted. They represent delayed action. It is these delayed births 
which give rise to the fallacy of ‘automatic’ readjustment to meet the 
casualties of war. There is good reason to suppose that the spate of 
babies which followed the Armistice and the period of demobilization 
were literally the unborn of 1915-19. 

In this war events have followed a different course. We are having a 
spurt of babies now. But developments in the war situation have 
followed a different pattern too. There has been a pretty clear-cut 
development from apparently inevitable defeat ^o apparently inevitable 
victory. In 1942-44 this country has begun to catch up on the population 
losses of 1940-1. These losses were severe, and there is a lot of ground 
be made up before we reach the stage which might have been expected 
without war. In 1938 the Rate of Natural Increase (surplus of births 
over deaths) in the United Kingdom was 3.7 per thousand of the popu- 
lation. In 1940 it was 1*0, and in 1942 it was 1*6. Since then it has b^n 
well above the pre-war figure. 

We are making up some of the lost ground. But even if all the lost 
ground is recovered in the next two or three years and, discounting 
military casualties, we find ourselves in 1947 in the same, or a slightly 
better, position than might have been expected without war, this is no 
legitimate ground for optimism. Only if the birth-rate continues high for 
a considerable period after the war will it be possible to say that the 
trend has been reversed. 
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There are two possible ways of interpreting the present rise in the 
birth-rate : 

(a) People may be now having the babies that they would in normal 
conations have had in 194(M1. 

(b) They may be now having the babies they would normally have had 
a few years later. 

The latter suggestion was made, in an interview with the Daily Express 
by Mr. Kenneth Walker, chairman of a Social Hygiene Council sub- 
committee investigating population problems. He is reported as 
saying : 

‘I have two theories. One is that many wives, faced with separation from their 
husbands, called into the forces, are having babies early in life. Also many women 
are choosing to have a family rather than be conscripted into factories or some 
other type of war work.* 

There is nothing essentially contradictory about these two explana- 
tions. A hypothetical case in which both are at work would be that of a 
couple married in the early stages of the war. They decide that wartime 
is not the time to have children, and so delay the first birth by a couple 
of years. By this time the husband is in the forces, and may be posted 
overseas. It looks as if they may not have the opportunity of having 
children for years to come; perhaps the husband may be killed and 
they may never be able to have one. So they decide to act now. The 
child planned for post-war is bom in 1943-4. Under normal circum- 
stances it would have been bora in 1941-2, and from that point of view 
it is a delayed birth. If the husband had not been threatened with over- 
seas posting it would have been bora after the war, and from that point 
of view it is a post-war baby bora before its planned time. Here is a case 
history told by a young wife which illustrates this trend : 

*When wc married in the winter of 1940-41 we decided that it was no fit time 
for bringing children into the world. The defeat of the Allies was still too imminent, 
and mothers with young babies were undergoing great hardships in Europe. 
GradufdW the situation improved. Several of my friends had babies and I longed 
to myself, but 1 agreed with my husband that, livmg in part of someone dse *s house 
and not knowing how long it would be before he was caught up in the forces, a 
baby would add too much to the complications of life, and might suffer for it. 
However, if Jim had wanted it, I would have overcome all the difficulties. Then 
suddenly Jim was caught up in the Army, and only a few weeks alter that he was 
on embarkation leave. We decided at once that we would try to have a baby, so 
that there would be something of him left for me to look after when he wrat abroad.* 

This is a clear-cut case of chan^ decision. Less consciously 
{)lanned, but with the same motivation, is this account from a young 
soldier, of how his first baby came to be bora now instead of after the 
war: 

T beg^ married life in November 1940 with the intention of having childr^ 
but not immediately. 1 was married as an infantry soldier, and consequently with 
the prosp^ of leaving for overseas probably before the effild was bom, assuming 
even that it was conceived shortly after marriage. 1 felt that a child would probably 
be an incemvenienoe to my wife while I was away. Conflicting with this was the 
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fedymg that there was quite a possibili^ that 1 should be killed, and fiom that 
point of view I, and, I think, my wife, felt that it woidd be a good thing to have 
a baby while the going was good. Possibly it was this latter point, coupled with the 
feeling that idter aU we were mamed now, and therefore that a lesser degree of 
-caution was indicated, that led us to be somewhat cardess. Anyway, before long, 
my wife became pregnant . . . The child, a boy, has been very healthy up to now, 
and 1 have never regretted becoming a father, while my wife expresses similar 
sentiinents. We prcHx>se to have at least one more child, but not until after the war.’ 

Others, with one child or more already, are narrowing the gap which 
they had originally planned in order to make sure of Mving the child 
^t all : 

’We did begin married life with the intention of having diildren after a year or 
two, and duly carried this out. We meant to have another child about two years 
later, but with Tom shortly leaving for the Second Front we are trying to have 
another ik)W, when my first is only ten months.* 

More, whose husbands are at present comparatively safely in this 
country may well be following suit in 1944-5. Here is a childless woman 
of 28: 

‘ WhOT we have been in the middle of a blitz, my husband and I have ofto turned 
to one another and said how grateful we are not to have any children to fed 
responsible for in these trying times. On the other hand, I have always said that 
if he should have to go abroad, then I really should like to have had a child because 
I do think that in those circumstances it is something for a wife to hang on to and 
does hdp to make the gap less painful.* 

Perhaps the most common reason why so many children have been 
bom in the last two years is simply that parents have got tired of 
waiting for securer times and decided to ‘chance it’ now. Two cases, 
told by the fathers : 

‘Our second girl arrived in January 1940. We had been rather sorpr the baby 
was on the way when the war broke out, but the child proved a great joy in those 
anxious 1S140 days. It was a great pleasure to see someone developing without a 
knowledge even of the Hitler menace. We then thought: “No more until the war 
is over’. But once more when our little girl began to be able to dress herself we 
had a home without a baby and after some hesitation my wife decided again to 
have a baby, and our third child, a son, was bom last month.’ (Estate Agent.) 

‘We used contraceptives for the first one and a-half years, during which time 
we each had an outside occupation (wife part-time), having decided not to start 
a family till the war ended, at the earliest. However, as it soon became obvious 
that the war would last a long time, and we were both approaching thirty (and some 
of our friends had commenced to produce children), we also decided to chance 
our luck.* (Engineer.) 

Mothers pushing prams in the streets of London were asked, inform- 
ally, about their reasons for having a baby now. There was no intention 
of trying to obtain quantitative results — it is, in any case, practically 
impossible to frame a set question on this subject. But it seemed 
possible that the National Panel, being a largely middle-class sample of 
more than normally thoughtful people, mi^t suggest a trend largely 
confined to the middle class, or at least less conscious in other groups. 
In fact, the street results are very similar. Here are two examples : 

*We were married in 1936 and we planned to wait three years before having a 
baby. WdO, just as the three years woe up the war started, so we decided to put it 
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off and see what happened. Then in 1940 we thought we wouldn’t wait any tnore» 
as the war seemed to be going so slowly and we hadn’t had the gas attacks and 
famines and things that eve^body existed. And then of course &e blitz started 
and we had to put it off again. It was in the summer of 1941 1 got fed up waiting. 

I was nearly thirty then, and it’s no ffood having your first baby after thirty, so 
we went ah^d. I’m glad we did now, it’s turned out all right.* 

‘Well, we’d been thinking for some time we didn’t want too big a gap between 
James and the next, but we’d kept putting it off and putting it off, thinking better 
wait a bit till the war’s over. But when Jimmy was two I thought, well, there’s a 
big gap between them, I don’t know. And then mv husband was p^ted for over- 
seas and 1 thoufi^t, goodness, we’d better get on with it if we’re going to, and we 
were just lucky, it started on his very last leave. 1 think it’s best to have th^ while 
you can these days. You never know what’s going to happen.’ 

Though it is not possible to say how widespread these motives are, 
they are certainly frequent enough to account for a substantial part of 
the current increase in the birth-rate. They have one factor in common : 
in no case do they suggest that the parents in question have decided to have 
larger families. If and when the birth-rate has continued high for a few 
years after the war, then there may be cause for optimism. Till then, the 
most that can be said with certainty is that parents have, for one reason 
and another, decided to have their children now instead of earlier or 
later. We may expect the delayed children of 1940-41 to go on 
appearing for a year or two more; we may expect more of the advance 
children of 1945-6 to put in an appearance as more husbands are 
drafted overseas. With the end of the European war, we may expect a 
short sharp burst of pre-planned children over a few years. In any case 
it will not be surprising if a relatively high birth-rate is maintained for a 
little longer. But as yet there is absolutely no proof that parents have 
decided to have larger families, and until that is proved there is no reason 
to suppose that the trends of the past half century have changed. 

Cashing in on Race Suicide 

We elaborate this theme in some detail because, in the course of this 
investigation, it was sometimes suggested that by the time the Royal 
Commission have concluded their deliberations there will be no popu- 
lation problem to be solved. Crude birth-rates unrelated even to other 
crude birth-rates are easy game for the amateur optimist. If the birth- 
rate goes up when it is meant to be going down, and does this in the 
middle of a major war, a crack at the experts is perhaps inevitable. But 
we are concerned here with the repercussions of popular attitude, and 
anything which helps to make ordinary men and women think the 
population problem unimportant, or that it will solve itself by ‘natural* 
means is harmful in the long run. The rising birth-rate is doing this, and 
if it continues high in 1944-5 a probably baseless optimism may 
increase. When, eventually, the time comes for the deliberations of the 
experts to be translated into means of persuading parents to have more 
children, minds may be less prepared because of such easy and fallacious 
optimisms. The first move in any campaign involving a change in public 
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attitude or habit is explanatory. People have got to understand the' 
implications and meaning of the problem their action done can solve. 
We have already shown (Chapter ID) that to many people a declining 
birth-rate seems a good thing. This is largely bemuse they have not 
troubled to look into the details of the mechanism and the increasing 
difficulties of arresting a decline once it has started. If the rise in the 
Inrth-rate is maintained for another year or two, it may be difficult 
to persuade many people that there lira ‘problem*. Explanation is called 
for while the subject is fresh in people’s minds — perhaps at the time of 
publiration of ffie Registrar General’s Report — ^to counteract the 
natural feeling of the layman that a rise at such a time necessarily means 
all is well. 

There is, as yet, no reason to depart from the usual practice of popu- 
lation experts in assuming that ‘the new world will grow out of the old 
one in somewhat orderly fashion’. If we do not project the present too 
far into the future we can build up a picture t^t is not imaginative, 
though it may be inaccurate in detail, and may be proved utterly wrong . 
by some external development which cannot be foreseen. 

In twenty-five years’ time it is likely that the population problem will 
be a major social issue in the sense that the prevention of war has been 
in recent decades. As with any other popular movement, the public’s 
attitude will be determined not only or mainly by the ‘facts’ brought to 
light by specialists, but also by the use made of the facts, the twists 
given to them, by various bodies for which population policy is an 
incidental platform point. Instead of the slogan ‘Capitalism Means 
War’ the Parties of the Left may adopt the slogan ‘Capitalism Means 
Race Suicide’ ; and the Parties of the Right may well reply that Socialism 
means State ownership of children, and saps parent initiative. The 
innumerable organizations whose objects are to improve the conditions 
of the community, the religious and other sects which are endeavouring 
to put purpose into man’s life, the old and the new organizations whose 
purpose is to prevent the recurrence of war, may well take up the popu- 
lation theme. More specialized will be the app^ of those who see in 
infertility and sterility a new use for their wares. Present crude stimulants 
may give place to new refinements as the facts about sterility become 
known. The makers of men’s underwear may be expected to provide 
new types of undergarment for office workers when the sensitivity to 
heat and stuffiness of testicular function becomes widely known. 
Vegetarians and herbahsts as well as the makers of patent medicines vnll 
no doubt put new products on the market and find new uses for old. 
Temperance movements will hardly be slow to capitalize the connection 
between the high mortality rates of the early eighteenth century and the 
excessive drinking of the time. 

This is not a remote fantasy, but a state of affairs which may reason- 
ably be expected within a few decades. In 1945 we are on the threshold 
of development of a problem %hich, on such a scale, is something new 
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to Western civilization. Because it is new and there is no real parallel in 
history, it is difficult to visualize population problems as something of 
every^y importance to ordinary people. But it is necessary to visualize 
them on this scale, in advance, in order to prepare for developments 
which seem inevitable if the fall in fertility is not rapidly check^, and 
reversed. Experts in every branch of knowledge know well enough the 
distortions and perversions of established fact which may penetrate the 
minds of ordinary people once their special field becomes ‘popular’. 
The machinery available to the popularizers and exploiters is usually 
greater than that available to the expert. It is well that those whose 
serious concern is the future of the race should be armed in advance 
against the possible red herrings which may divert public attention 
from the main issue. 

Contraception 

Most of the likely popularizations will be concerned with stressing one 
aspect of the problem to the exclusion of others. We may expect a 
decline in population to speed forward movements for larger Family 
Allowances, better housing, day-nurseries, domestic help schemes, 
painless childbirth, and so on. These are things which are good in 
themselves, though experience in other countries indicates that no one 
of them alone is likely to go an appreciable way towards solving the 
problem. Popular movements along these lines can only be harmful in 
distracting attention from the whole problem to a relatively insignificant 
part. They can be likened to advertisements for patent medicine which 
promise full cure and give temporary partial relief. Provided the 
ingredients ate innocuous, the offiy harm likely to result is delay in 
realising the necessity for expert advice and full treatment. 

Most popular remedies for a declining birth-rate will probably come 
under tfaih head. At worst they will do no great harm, and at b^t they 
may cumulatively do appreciable good. There is, however, one likely 
popular movement which has potential consequences, whatever its 
results in arresting the decline, unpleasant enough to be worth con- 
sidering now in some detail. A movement for banning the sale of contra- 
ceptives or prohibiting the spread of information about them seems a 
likely possibility. If such amovement were successful it would necessarily 
result in the- production of unwanted children, if indeed it succeeded in 
increasing family size at all. Insofar as parents remained determined to 
restrict their failles they would resort to other means of birth control 
against which legislation is practically impotent— abstention, with- 
drawal, self-induced abortion. Such a movement would not be good 
‘in itself’, it would only be justified as part of a population policy 
if it were likely to lead to an appreciable increase in family size 
without involving other problems at least as difficult as those it helped 
to solve. 
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Origin of the Idea of Family Limitation 

Birth-control is commonly referred to by population experts and 
othms as the main reason for, or cause of, the declining birth-rate since 
the last two decades of the ei^teenth century. Professor Carr-Saunders 
includes in his definition of birth-control, abortion, contraception and 
abstention from intercourse. He is exceedingly cautious in attributing 
the fall in the birth-rate to birth-control even within this wide definition 
but in the course of argument he makes the following remark : ' 

‘All these peculiar features of the decline in the birth-rate are compatible with 
the view that birth-control is the cause. There are additional facts which hardly 
permit of any other explanation.’ 

Similar statements could be quoted from other sources. There is no 
quarrelling with their real implications in the context in which they are 
written. They imply simply that families have become smaller because, or 
largely because, parents have taken steps to prevent their being larger. 
But the use of the word ‘birth-control’ in a sense far more sweeping 
than the popular conception, together with the suggestion of a direct 
causal relationship between birth-control and birth-rate is open to 
objection. There is ammunition here for the foundation of a movement 
for the abolition of contraceptives based on the statements of the 
experts. In popular usage birth-control today means contraception; 
certainly it does not include abortion and abstention. Remove the cause 
and you will remove the effect. Remove contraceptives and the birth- 
rate will return to its pre-contraceptive level. Those who say that birth- 
control is the cause of the declimng birth-rate are laying themselves 
open to misuses of their own statements which they would, no doubt, 
be the last to desire. 

But there is a broader query than this. To what extent can the spread 
of information on the voluntary control of family size be called a 
‘cause’ at all? To what extent is it rather an ‘effect’ of a demand which 
if it had not been met in one way would have been met in another? The 
potential effectiveness as well as the desirability of prohibiting the use 
of contraceptives hinges on this question. 

History of Birth-Control 

Medical prescriptions for contraception have been found as far back 
as 1850 and 1550 B.c. They may not have been very efficient, but 
neither are some of the spermicides widely used today. A Chinese recipe 
for abortion over a thousand years old exists, which can hardly have 
been less effective than some existing remedies for female irregularities. 
Other places and other times have u^ methods corresponding with the 
sponge of eighteenth-century France and nineteenth-century England. 
Exposure of infants has been sanctioned, in the Roman Empire for 
instance. There is nothing new aboqt the idea of controlling birth. 
There have been differences of tecb^que, but even the technique 
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of exposure is not so remote today as not to occur to the really 
desperate. 

The simplest method of birth-prevention is that of abstaining from 
sexual intercourse. It is the only 100% safe method, but is unlikely to 
appeal to any but those whose desire not to have children is unusually 
strong. The second simplest, though less safe, method is to have inter- 
course with those who are least likely to have children. The earliest 
demographers remark on the relative infertility of prostitutes, and the 
problem of those men who prefer their services to the responsibilities of 
a married life with children has been a matter of concern at various 
times. In the seventeenth century. Sir William Petty wrote : 

‘Now there be in ^ect 112 males for 65 females yett it is found by observation 
that but between 30 and 40 of the teeming women are att present marrie^ by 
reason the prolifick people are afraid they shall not be able to maintain the children 
they shall begett. . . 

True, he was advocating provisions for the illegitimate children which 
might result from such a union, but that does not seriously affect 
the argument. When men have felt the burden of children too much and 
have known no means of preventing it in marriage, they have to varying 
extents refrained from marriage. The modem device for checking this 
practice would be a Batchelor Tax. In 1750, Thomas Stuart suggested: 

‘Oblige every Man at home to marry his whore, or pay a Smart Fine towards the 
support of fruitful married Poor, instead of paying Cessments towards the Main- 
tenance of Bastards. ’ ^ 

Nor is refraining from marriage to avoid child-birth simply an 
academic possibility, a method used in the past but unlikely to be taken 
up on a wide scale today. Precisely this method has been widely 
employed in the Irish Free State, where Catholicism is still a live 
force, over the past half-century. ITiere the proportion of unmarried 
women in the age group 25-35 has nearly doubled since 1841, the pro- 
portion in the age-group 35-45 increased by nearly the same amount. 
The specific legitimate fertility rate remains almost exactly constant : 
those who marry are having as many children as ever they were. That is 
the hard way; birth-control is the easy way. But the experience of 
Ireland shows that birth-rates can decline without widespread recourse 
to contraceptive measures, if the motives for not having children are 
strong enough. 

There is no need here to discuss in detail the various means of 
family limitation which would remain open if modem means of contra- 
ception were withdrawn. They include abortion, less frequent inter- 
course, intercourse in the *safe’ period, coitus internq>tus. Apart from 
abortion, legislation cannot touch them. There is already stringent 
legislation against the first, but it is practically impossible to legi^te 
effectively against abortions induced by the mother herself. From 
drinking gin to attempted killing of the embryo with a knitting needle, 
a whole series of ways and me^s exist which are used, and no doubt 

* From PoUikat Arithmetic, L. Hogbeo (Ed.), Alton A Unwin. 1938. 
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will be used whenever babies are unwanted enough for mothers to 
risk health and life in destroying them. The meth^s outlined above 
are thft alternatives to contraception. It can scarcely be held that they 
are desirable alternatives, and the only good reason for withdrawing 
or restricting the availability of contraceptives must be an assump- 
tion that other methods would not replace them to anything approach- 
ing the same extent. To suggest that other methods might have less 
efficient results although they were extensively tried would hardly be a 
valid argument. A reductio ad abswdum of possible solutions to the 
population problem can be reached by dovetailing all the conditions 
imder which people reproduce rapidly now. Poverty, overcrowding, 
and lack of knowledge of simple means of preventing birth are three 
of them. Given all th^, people will still reproduce at Victorian rates. 
But the encouragement of ignorance is at least as debatable a method 
of promoting biiths as the encouragement of overcrowding. 

We shall show later (Chapter V) the very wide extent of ignorance 
which still exists on contraceptive methods. There is a long way to go 
before every child is a want^ child, and there can be no doubt tlmt 
the birth-rate would be considerably lower if that stage had been 
reached today. However, we are approaching nearer that stage, and 
there is always the possibility of a really effective, uncumbersome, 
rmcomplicated, cheap contraceptive being invented which will speed 
up the process. It is therefore important to ask whether the provision 
of contraceptive information and the dissemination of propaganda may 
have built up a false demand, or whether a demand existed which was 
met by information, and still exists in those places where propaganda 
has not yet penetrated. 

A partial answer to this question is given by history. 


Up to 1870 

Until the industrial revolution the family was an essential unit in the 
domestic economy which then existed. Goods were made at home, for 
use and for sale; the housewife was a craftswoman and her husband a 
craftsman; and the children helped in the family occupation as soon 
as they were of an ^ to do simple work with their hands. 

When the Industrial Revolution began, it was therefore a perfectly 
j natural thing* for husband, wife and children to move together into the 
new factories. The employment of women and children was not a 
new phenomenon. It was the unit that was new. Instead of the autono- 
mous family working in co-operation for the good of each of its 
members, domestic Iffe was broken down to an increasing extent and 
replaced by a new group life in which the family unit counted for 
nothing. Industriali^tion meant that the family was no longer 

* Le. it WH no new diing for women and childran toUlhk with their handt on the m™ jobt aa their 
menfolk. The introduction of women to factory work wu, of course, stroni^ resisted. 
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economically necessary. The breakdown of the unity of home was 
accelerated by the long hours of work, and by the reversal of the 
previous order of things caused by the demand for cheap labour. 
As early as 1795, a Dr. Aikin, describing the country round Man- 
chester, refers to the danger to domestic life arising from the 
employment of women and girls in the mills : 

*The females are wholly uniostructed in Icnitting. sewing and other domestic 
affairs requisite to make them frugal wives and mothers. This is a very great mis- 
fortune to them and to the public, as is sadly proved by a comparison of the labourers 
in husbandry, and those of manufacturers in gmeral. In the former we meet with 
neatness, cleanliness and comfort; in the latter with filth, rags and poverty.' 

H. de B. Gibbins, who quotes this passage*, says later, in reference 
to the first two or three decades of the nineteenth century: 

‘A curious inversion of the proper order of things was seen in the domestic 
economy of the victims of this cheap labour system, for women and girls were super- 
seding men in manufacturing labour, and, in consequence, their husbands had 
often to attend, in shiftless, slovenly, fashion to those household duties which 
mothers and daughters hard at work in the factories were unable to fulfill. Worse 
still, mothers and fathers in some cases lived upon the killing labour of their little 
children, by letting them out to hire to manufacturers, who found them di«ip« 
than their parents.’ 

The industrial foreground of the period is, perhaps, more fa miliar 
than the domestic b^kground. Domestic life as it had been known 
for generations virtually ceased to exist for families taken up into 
the factories. 

During this time there was a great increase in the population of 
England and Wales. This was not due to a rising birthrate, but to a 
declining death-rate. The Industrial Revolution certainly cannot be 
said to have played any part in causing this increase; but the living 
conditions which it created probably played a major part in retarding 
the downward progress of the death-rate for half a century. Except 
for a short period, developments in medical knowledge, sanitation, 
etc., kept pace with the conflicting influences of industrial life, and 
the death-rate continued to decline. The fluctuations in the rates 
of natural increase Which occurred up to 1880 are almost entitrely 
due to fluctuations in the death-rate, and so far as industrialization 
can be said to have afiected these trends, the effect was to cause more 
deaths than might have been expected without it. 

The birth-rate varied only sUghtly, aroimd a high level. Married 
women were producing as many babies as could reasonably be pro- 
duced. As Sir William Beveridge put it: 

'Out of every three married women under forty-five years of age in 1876, one had 
a child bom in the course of that year and two did not. . . . If we think of the time 
before birth and after birth, and the numbers who had no children at all, the 1876 
proportion makes wifehood for all the rest almost continuous motherhood.’ 

Then, around 1880, the birth-rate began to fall. With minor fluctua- 
tions it has fallen ever since, and there are no signs that it is stopping. 

^ifkbatrlat Hbtory of England (Methoen, «0). 
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The decline in the lrirth-i:ate ooinddes very dosdy with the first 
1^ stqp-up in birth-control propaganda. The Bradlaugh-Besant trial 
is usually taken as a turning point. In 1876 a Bristol bookseller was 
imprisoned for publishing a pamphlet called Fruits of Philosophy 
which advocated family limitation. Charles Bradlaugh and Mrs. Annie 
Besant created a test case by re-publishing the pamphlet and informing 
the police where and when it was to be sold. The trial created tremen- 
dous attention, the pamphlet was condemned as obscene, but the 
decision revers^ by a Court of Appeal on a point of legal procedure. 

However, by the time of this trkl, birth-control propaganda had 
been going on for over half a century. The first advertisements for 
contraceptives in London date back to 1776. Francis Plaice published 
his Illustrations and Proofs of the Principle of Population, in 1822, and 
in 1823 had three advisory handbills printed, aimed at the working 
classes, which advocated coitus interruptiis and the use of a sponge. 
These were widely distributed. Fruits of Philosophy itself had been in 
circulation for forty years and had sold 40,000 copies before the trial 
sent sales rocketing up to 200,000 in five years. 

There can be no reasonable doubt that families became smaller 
largely because parents began deliberately to limit them. But it is quite 
a different matter to suggest that birth-control propaganda persuaded 
people to have smaller families. Actually the Bradlaugh-Besant trial 
coincides so closely with the beginning of the decline as to make it look 
more like one of a series of symptoms of the growing self-conscious- 
ness about the family than a direct cause of family-limitation. 
Contraceptive information had been available for many years before 
and had had no appreciable effect on the birth-rate. Without some 
predisposition in the late seventies, it is very doubtful whether a 
substantial increase in publicity would have had so immediate an 
effect. 

In point of fact, there is little reason to doubt that such a pre- 
disposition was crystallizing about this time. Many of the basic beliefs 
of generations past were b^g questioned. It was shortly before the 
birth-rate decline began that Darwin’s Descent of Man was published. 
The emergence of an organized working class movement belongs to 
the decade preceding the decline. Trades Unions were legalized in 
1871; the National Federation of Employers was formed in 1873. 
It was not only the basis of family life as it has been known 
for generations which was tumbling, but the whole structure of 
sodal relationship and fundamental teliefs. ' 

Giru^s Baby 

It is not surprising that, at a time when so many accepted things were 
being questioned, the purpose of family life should be questioned too. 
About the time when the birtb-rafb began to dwline, a new 
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consdoiisoess of family life as something which needs defence and 
explanation becomes manifest. In 1877 the book on which Engels based 
his Origin of the Family was published by Macmillan and Co. {Ancient 
Society, or Researches in the Lines of Human Progress from Savagery, 
through barbarism to Civi/izatton. Lewis H. Morgan.) On a different 
plane Mary Sunmer vtas laying the foundations of the Mother’s 
Union, which held its first diocesan conference in 1887 and passed 
a resolution embodying as its first two principles : 

‘That the proqxrity of a nation springs from the family life of the home.’ 

‘That family life is the greatest institution in the world for the formation of the 
character of the children. ’ 

And, on another plane still, the formation in 1877 of the Malthusian 
League with the object of propagating the doctrine of family limitation. 

To the 1870s too, belongs the publication of a novel called Ginx's 
Baby,^ which strikes a note, familiar enough today, but a new concep- 
tion then. The novel, by a Mr. Jenkins, deals with the career of the 
thirteenth child— one of triplets — of Mr. and Mrs. Ginx. Mr. Ginx, 
feeling his family to be too large, attempts to drown the infant, but 
it is rescued by a nun. It grows up oppressed on all sides by society, 
and eventually drowns itself in the same river where its father had 
tried to drown it earlier on. The impact of society, as described here, 
strikes a peculiarly familiar note: 

‘Wherever he went the world seemed terribly full. If he answered an advertisonent 
for an errand boy, there were a score kicking their heels at the rendezvous before 
him. Did he tty to learn a useful trade, thousands of adq>ts were not only ready to 
undobid him, but to knock him on the head for an interloper. Even the thieves, 
to whom he gravitated, were jealous of his accession, because thoe were too many 
competitors already in their department’ 

‘The world seemed terribly full.’ That argument, as we have shown, 
is very much alive today in the minds of ordinary men and women 
who lived through the inter-war period of unemployment. Mr. Ginx 
tried to solve his private over-population problem in a private way; 
and milli ons of parents are doing the same thing by less ^stic means 
now. 

Equally familiar to the present generation of parents is the situation 
of Britain in the 1870s, recounted by a modem historian, and satirized 
in ‘Ginx’s Baby’. 

‘Never was Europe closo' to a general conflagration than in the early q>ru^ of 
1878, when Lord Beaconsfield’s Cabinet came to Pailiameot for six millions, 
ordered the Fleet to pass the Dardanelles, called out the reserves, and shed Derby 
and Caernarvon, the two ministers who stood for peace.’ (H. A. L. Fisher: A 
History of Europe. ksosAA, 1936.) 

‘There was general impression that English honour was at stake, and the previous 
Fogey Government had ordered an exp^tion to cross the deaat and punish the 
Shmkh. You would never have believed what it cost if you had not seen the bill. 
Ten millirms sterling was as good as buried in the desert, uben one tenth of it would 
have saved a hundtw thousand people from starvatimi at home.* (Ginx’s Baby.) 

^ * ThiE^lUftiySevoalft. Esnys by FdlowiofUw Royal SooiMy of Utanture. Ed. Haiiay OnavSIo- 
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Here it is not difBcult to see the beginnings of the familiar current 
argument that all would be well with socieQr and the birth*rate if 
only the government would spend in peaceful development what it 
spouls on war. 

These are just some of the pointers which suggest that, at the time 
when the birth-rate began to fall, people were becoming predisposed 
to the idea of limiting their families and might well have done so even 
if simple means had not become widely publicized. The birth-rate 
began to fall, just at the time when current trends and moods would 
have suggested family limitation as a logical step. That does not mean 
that contraception was not the means whereby limitation was effected. 
It does suggest that knowledge of contraception was, in considerable 
part, the result of a maturing demand, that the Bradlaugh-Besant 
trial was a symptom of the times at least as much as it was the cause of 
the spread of new ideas. 

In considering contraception, then, it must be borne in mind that, 
to a large extent, birth-control as we understand it today, is a symptom 
of the desire to limit families. Restriction on the sale of contraceptives 
or the spread of information might help to increase the birth-rate, 
but it would not help to remove the cause of wanting to have small 
families. 

The present survey is concerned with the cause. We have not con- 
sidered it relevant to discuss public attitudes to the availability and 
spread of contraceptive knowledge. What is relevant, however, is the 
extent of ignorance which still exists, the degree to which those who 
use contraceptives find them efficient. For, unless legislation attempts 
to call a halt to present trends, the time must gradually approach 
when all children will be wanted children. In assessing likely future 
trends, the degree to which ‘unwanted* children are being bom today 
is one of the vital factors. 


y. Are Families Planned ? 

Small Family * System* 

The large family of the nineteenth century was an act of God. The 
small family of the twentieth is an act of will. These facts have led 
writers on population problems to speak of the Small Family System, 
opposing to it the lack of system wffich prevailed hitherto. Of course, 
in general terms, there is system today where before there was none. 
But it is very far from being a perfect system, and the number of 
families which have either failed to reach the size they were intended 
to readi by their parents, or have surpassed it, is still very large indeed. 

Estimates of the proportion of parents who use some means of 
trying to control the size of their families vary iq>wards to 9(^. If 
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this figure includes all those who at any time, however irregularly, 
employ any method however inefficient, it may possibly be correct. 
From the results of this investigation it seems certain that the propor- 
tion who use any method consistently is considerably smaller, and the 
proportion who use fairly adequate measures is very much smaller. 
So far as contraceptives go, complete ignorance of any measures 
which can be used by the woman is still widespread today. 

The mother of a boy of nine, now pregnant, sharing a house in 
Bermondsey, made this comment on family planning: 

*If people decided about that, there wouldn’t be any bom. It*s because they 
don’t decide that there’s any population. Some people nave all the luck. Oh yes, 
my husband and 1 agree. As long as he has his rations it doesn’t matter how many 
babies he makes.’ 

And a young working-class mother in Chelsea said, of her experiences 
in hospital with her new baby : 

‘Some of these women, and some of them quite old, that were having their babies 
the same time I had Billy, they said their husbands wouldn’t leave them alone, 
they didn’t want to go out of the nursing home, some of them sobbed and cried, 
they didn’t want to go home, for fear of starting one right away — ^two of them had 
had seven or eight children, and one or two misses as well. I’ve never used anything 
myself, my husband does. But you know, I thou^t it was wicked, these poor women, 
just had another kid and terrined out of their wits to go back to their own homes in 
case they should get like that again right away.’ 

V 

And here is a working girl of 21 from the East End, who has already 
had four babies : 

*Oh, there’s enough babies in Poplar, if it’s babies you want. I wish I knew how 
to stop them. The lady doctor at the clinic said, now mind you tell me when your 
husband’s been home on leave, and I’ll help you. So I went and told her he’d been 
home on leave. And she gave me some pills and a bottle of black medicine, and 
I found out they were both iron to help tte baby to grow — not to stop it at all. 

’We don’t know how to stop ’em do we? I wish you’d tell us. ^e can’t find out a 
thing in Poplar. I’ve heard of that woman, Marie Slopes is it? and I’m goin^ to 
write to her. I’ve had my four a lot too quick, and I want a rest from having babies.’ 

In the questionnaire part of this investigation it was decided not to 
attempt to get a quantitative indication of the extent to which various 
methods are used for limiting families today. While it might be possible 
in an interview to obtain a true statement on the types of contraceptives 
used or known about, even this is doubtful. It is practically certain 
that we should get a very inaccurate indication of the extent to which 
those who knew used them, and an even less accurate indication of the 
extent to which coitus interruptus and other methods not requiring 
apparatus are employed. Instead, the generalized question was 
asked: 

'Do you think people should decide when they get married how many 
children they are going to have, or work it out as they go along, or leave 
it to chance?’ 

The question is not entirely satisfactory, in that the second alternative 
remains somewhat ambiguous. It may, for instance, imply to some 
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people that the first diild can be left to chance and the others planned. 
To most .the first two alternatives seem to have implied what ttey were 
intended to imply, namely a choice between planning the numbm of 
children wanted at the outset, and planning them according to circiim- 
stanoe as the marriage progressed. The tfakd alternative also presents 
some ambigui^. but this is not serious in evaluating the results. When 
‘leave it to chance’ was chosen, it may sometimes have implkd that 
it was no use planning, because the plan would not work, although 
a separate cat^oiy was used for those who specifically said this. It 
sometimes meant that it was impossible to plan; and occasioiudly that 
it was wrong to plan. Thus, a few of those who had had experience of a 
breakdown in their own plan through inefficient or inefficiently used 
contraceptives or other measures; those who knew nothing about 
contraceptives or considered other methods too inefficient to 1w worth 
considering; and those who believed that the course of nature should 
not be interfered with ; all these tended to say ‘leave it to chance’. 

If these ambiguities are recognized, the results show a pattern which 
can be explained by reference to the verbatim answers. 

There was considerable difference between the replies of those who 
had been married a short and a long time : 



Percentage expressing this attitude anumg 

Attitude to Family Planning 

Over \0yrs. 

those married: 
5-10 yrs. 

Less than 5 


*/ 

0/ 

yrs. 

«/ 

Decide in Advance 

16 

A 

18 

A 

39 

Work it out as you go 

21 

27 

21 

Leave it to chance . . 

41 

32 

28 

Depends 

4 

3 

2 

Enpossible to decide 

14 

17 

7 

No opinion 

4 

3 

3 


While a majority of all newly married couples and a majori^ of 
those married 5-10 years who give a definite opinion are in favour of 
planning, either in advance or as circumstances suggest, only a little 
over a third of those married over ten years are in favour. These 
figures probaUy reflect the relative lack of knowledge of birth-control 
among older womoi. The most important difference here is that 
between the younger and older couples on advance decision, in con- 
junction with the small proportion of newly married couples who 
suggest that it is impossible to decide on the number of children the 
marriage will prodime. As we diall see later, beli^ in the possibility 
<ff pluming a family in advance with metii^ous accuracy leads to 
many disappointments in later years. 

There was a difiEnenoe in the relies from low and high birth-rate 
areas uiiich is jnobably significant. In the low birth-rate areas 51% 
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favouied planning, and 24% voted for leaving it to cbance; while 
in the hi^ hirdi-rate areas only 41% favour^ planning and 34% 
leaving it to chance. This indicates the prevalence of unplann^ 
families in the hi^ birth-rate areas, which is what we should 
expect from verbatim comments. 

A similar but stronger difference was found between those who had 
left school at 14, and those who had had a secondary education: 

Of those with a Secondary Education: 

63% said families should be planned 
16% said leave it to chance. 

Of those with Elementary Education: 

42% said families should be planned 
40% said leave it to chance. 

Those who.favour leaving things to chance are thus most frequently 
found among older people, those who live in areas where thebiith-rate 
is high; those whose educational standard is low. In fact among those 
groups where families are larger and knowledge of contraceptives least 
prevdent. 

Women were then asked, if they had voted for either of the first 
two alternatives involving planning, whether they had definitely made 
up their minds about it yet themselves. 75% of Ae whole sample said 
they had. The numbers We are not large enough for further division 
into subgroups. But it is clear that if one quarter of those who say 
they favour planning admit not having reached a definite decision 
themselves, the real proportion of planned families must be consider- 
ably smaller than might at first appear. If we take the group married 
less than five years, which is most favourable to pWning — ^nearly 
one quarter of the 60% who say they favour planning also admit that 
they have not yet made up their own minds. At the most only half 
the families in this group can yet be considered planned in the sense 
that the parents have decided on the number of children they intend 
to have. And this is an outside figure leaving out of account altogether 
any accidental breakdown there may be in putting plans into practice 
in the ffiture. For one thing those who tove already made a slip 
may favour planning and have made up their mind ateut their own 
case. Though their plan has fallen down in its early stages there is still 
a good possibility tl^t their complete family may the size they want 
it, so that they can still legitimatdy say that they favour planning an<I 
know their own plan. At a rough estimate these results si^est that 
about one family in three turns out more or kss in accwdance with a plan 
made by the parents. But the proportion which turn out according to a 
pbm made a the outset of married Bfe, is mailer and may well be as hw 
as one in five. i. 
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The most revealing breakdown, however, is obtained by correlating 
present number of children in family with attitudes to family plannings 
This shows: 


Percentage expressing this 
attitude among those with 


Attitude to Family Planning 


c 

Less than 3 
children 

0/ 

3 or more 

Children 

0/ 

Decide in Advance 


% 

29 

/o 

13 

Work it out as you go 


25 

12 

Leave it to chance 


30 

4a 

Impossible to decide 


10 

18 

Depends 


3 

3 

No opinion 


3 

6 

If this table is reduced to essentials it shows : 

Less than 3 . 
Children 

O/ 

3 or more 

Children 

o/ 

Plan 


/o 

54 

/o 

25 

Leave to chance, no good planning 

40 

66 


It is a safe assumption from these figures that a clear majority 
of the families with three children or more are either unplanned,' or 
the result of plans whidi have not worked. 


'It's Your Fate' 

Frequent, espedally amongst working mothers in the high birth-rate 
areas, was a sort of depressive fatalistic attitude towards having 
children. It was typically expressed by this East End mother: 

‘Wdl, I thinic it’s no manner of usc to decide at all, for your fate’s your fate 
and you can’t alter it’ 

To many of these women the number of children to be born into 
their family seems as uncontrollable as the weather : 

‘Well, what’s to be will be. You never know what’s coming to you.’ (Age 38, 

5 childrra.) 

‘What’s the use of mlfcingf These things happoi, don’t they ?’ (Age 34, 3 childrra.) 
‘Well, it’s no good wishing; you’ve to take what comes, hav«i’t you?’ (Age 38, 

6 diildren.) 

‘I used to say I didn’t want more than three. Oh, well, I don’t know, if you fall 
for them you do; it’s your fate.’ (Age 37, 6 children.) 

Frequent though this type of remark was, it must be remembered 
that they represent only spontaneous comment, switched to the personal 
from a question* which only asked explicitly for general statement. 
The problem of whether to plan or not is meaningless to a woman who 
has no knowledge of possible means of planning, and it is quite possible 
that many mothers answered this question more or less at random 
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because they did not know what it implied. Some of these may have 
chosen ‘Work it out as you go along’ as an alternative, and thus 
swollen the number who appeared to favoiir planning although they 
knew nothing about it. On aU counts, therefore, the proportion of 
three fifths of the mothers of three or more children who have not 
planned their familks is an inside estimate. 

Lack of knowledge about birth-control is explicit in remarks of 
this kind: 

‘Just leave it to chance. ’Ow can you decide?’ (Age 32, 4 children alive, 2 dead.) 

‘I wanted one or two. I didn’t bargain for five. I didn’t know no better.’ (Age 
45, 5 children.) 

‘Well, I didn’t want the three I’ve got I suppose I’ll have to have all I get’ 
(Age 37, 3 children.) 

Between these and those who appear to have used some method of 
birth-control unsuccessfully, there are a number of ambiguous 
remarks like: 

‘We didn’t want four. But that’s how it happened. It sort of came about’ (Age 41, 
4 children.) 

‘Well, it’s what you’ve got, not what you want. I only wanted two at first. I knew 
I didn’t want this one while the war was on. Well, it happens and you can’t help it 
(45, 3 children, now pregnant) 

‘1 don’t really think anyone can decide a thing like that You’re always meeting 
people who’d like more and could only have one, and that wanted two and got 
eight Children don’t seem to be distributed where they ought to be, and it’s nobody’s 
fault’ (Age 35. 2 children.) 

Two significant comments came from mothers of eleven children 
each. One, aged 43, with a baby of five weeks and an eldest child of 16 : 

‘When I had my first, I said I wouldn’t have no more. I think I’ve said that with 
all of them. But when drey come it’s difierent I wouldn’t be without one of tbmi, 
and the baby’s a dear little thing, though I didn’t want her at first’ 

And the other: 

‘I wanted two or three, not all the crowd I’ve got. I suppose we weren’t of the 
same mind, and it takes two to be careful. I should say work it opt as you go along. 
You never know what’ll happen along in another nine months.’ 

‘Being careful’ in the language of the working mother means with- 
drawal, or coitus interruptus. It is the general phrase used in the 
literature of birth-control clinics and is variously and accurately 
described as ‘even with the greatest care . . . unreliable’ {Family 
Planning Association); ‘of course, definitely unsafe’ {Birth-Control 
Advisory Bureau) etc. ‘It takes two to be careful’ may simply imply 
that the wife’s co-operation is necessary if the husband is to exercise 
the necessary self-control. But it is also quite widely believed that if 
the wife ‘holds herself back’ — ^i.e. has no orgasm — conception is 
unlikely, and this may be implied. However, the significant point is 
that even a woman with eleven children who aimed at two or three, 
can still speak of working things out as she goes along. This reply 
would have been classified with Aose who favour planning, and others 
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who use equally iuefiEective methods equally ineffectively may have 
fallen into tbs same group on similarly tenuous grounds. 

Other women imply that, so far as their knowledge goes, control 
over the number of children they have is entirely up to the husband. 
One, aged 29, with three children and one miscarriage, said : 

‘Well, you know what men ate when it comes to that. No use talking.' 

And the investigator notes, from conversation: ‘Woman seems only 
to have heard of female contraceptives in connection with abortion’. 
Again: 

‘Well, it’s no use deciding because its more chance than anything. When your 
husband has been away for a long time and conies home, you gete excited and 
forgets yourself.’ 

A forty year old mother of seven : 

‘Well, I wouldn’t have had none if I’d had my way.’ 

Many of those who have had children they did not mean to have, 
do not say whether they used any means of preventing them: 

‘Mine wasn’t wanted. 1 don’t thiiik women should have children till they’re 
thirty to thirty-five.’ (Age 21, pregnant.) 

‘Well, it’s not always them that decides. We didn’t mean to start having a family 
till the war was over.’ (Age 23, 1 child.) ' 

‘They should plan, although this one didn’t come according to plan.’ (Age 24, 
1 child.) 

Then there are those who, without specifically saying that their 
views are based on experience, simply remark that it’s no good trying 
to plan £ foziily: 

‘I don’t think they really can plan. I feel you can’t always arrange these things; 
you can’t always be too clever.’ (Age 27, 1 child.) 

‘I think it’s a matter of chance. I don’t really think anything will make a difference 
really. I always think that what’s to be will be.’ (Age 34, 1 child.) 

Only a very small number of women spontaneously said that they 
thought there was anything wrong with planning. Numerically, 
definite feeling against family planning seems unimportant. 

Clearly, if only children deliberately conceived were bom today, 
the birth-rate would be much lower than it is. It is doubtful whether 
more than half the families of three or more children would contain 
as many if the parents knew simple and convenient ways of limiting 
them. That may be an overestimate; we have no accurate information 
about the proportion who definitely do not believe in planning. But 
the average size of family necessary to keep the population stationary 
is at least three; many must have more to balance those who have 
fewer. If anything approaching half of those who achieved or 
surpassed this number ^ve only done so by ‘accident* then increased 
knowledge of contraceptive technique is likely to bring the fertility 
rate down steadily for many years to come. 

It seems unlikely on the face of it that other things being equal, the 
fall in fertiU^ ascribable to increased knowledge of birth-control will 
be comfdeted in 20 years time. We have in this chapter been discussing 
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trends in urban areas, mainly in London, where knowledge is probaUy 
more widespread than elsewhere, and certainly more widespread than 
in rural areas. But even if these trends were as jn'onounc^ in other 
parts of the coimtry, the gap in elementary knowledge is so large, after 
more than half a century of propaganda, that twenty years seems a 
short time in which to bridge it. However, it is of interest to see what 
would happen if the fall in fertility did stop in a couple of decades’ 
time. Mr. D. V. Glass has worked out an estimate which assumes 
that fertility rates continue to fall at a decreasing rate till 1965 and 
then become constant; and that mortality falls at a decreasing speed 
until it becomes constant some years later. If this happens, the popula* 
tion of England and Wales will fall by nearly 15 millions in half a 
century’s time. 

If other circumstances which at present induce parents to want 
fewer children remain constant, this is probably an optimistic estimate. 
The other extreme is represented by an estimate made by Dr. Enid 
Charles. She assumes that fertility and mortality rates continue to fall 
at the rate prevailing in 1933 indefinitely. In that case the population 
would be halved in fifty years’ time, and reduced to one tenth of its 
present size in a century. 

These projections are not predictions and are not intended to be. 
They are simply estimates of ‘what would happen if . . .’. The further 
ahead the estimates are made, the less likely it becomes that the assump* 
tions on which they are based will still be correct. The situation now, 
in 1945, indicates clearly enough that mless existing motives are modified 
or removed, fertility rates will fall for a long time ahead. Of course, some 
new invention in the contraceptive field might cause them to fall 
precipitously over a shorter period, and b^ome stabilized more 
rapidly, but that would only make the problem worse. The object 
of this survey is to suggest means by which the existing motives can be 
modified or removed and the assumptions on which population 
projections are based be falsified. But it must be remembered all the 
time that a mere stabilization at present rates will not avert a falling 
population. At present, more people are likely to have fewer children 
for a long time to come. The formidable task of those responsible 
for population policy is to devise conditions under which people 
will not only stop wanting fewer children, but will start wanting more. 


VI. Marriage Bases 

Reasons for Getting Married 

We asked women about their reasons for getting married. The question 
was not intended to go very- deep, or to {mxluce reliable quantitative 
results, but simply to give a personal badcground to indiridual cases. 
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However, these rather superficial verbal responses iUuminate-certain 
social attitudes and indicate some interesting group differences. 
Answers by length of marriage were as follows : 

Percentage giving tfUs reason 
among those married. 


Reasons for Getting Married 

Over 10 
years 

5-10 

years 

5 years or 
less 

•/ 

Love 

/o 

25 

/o 

37 

/• 

44 

Home of own, to settle down . . 

33 

33 

18 

‘The Usual’ ; wanted to 

17 

18 

14 

Children 

8 

14 

7 

Companionship 

‘Had to’ 

4 

2 

1 

2 

2 

3 

The war 

0 

0 

11 

Other reasons 

6 

2 

4 

Vague, evasive, forget 

21 

13 

9 


There is nothing very surprising about these numerical results. The 
proportion who say they married for love tails off with length of time 
married, and failing memory of the early days. Less than a fifth 
of those married during the war say they married to have a home of 
their own. But since only about two-fifths of the war-brides have a 
home of their own so far, and only 6% live in a house which they have 
to themselves, home-building reasons are naturally weaker here. 

Only about one woman in ten says she married in order to have 
children, and many of these only mention children in conjunction 
with other factors. 

There were group variations in the proportion of women saying 
they married for a home, and for love. Thus : 

In the high birth-rate areas 24% said they married for love and 38% 
for a home. 

In the low birth-rate areas 38% said they married for love and 25% 
for a home. 

Among those with Secondary Education 42% said they married for 
love and 21% for a home. 

Among those with Elementary Education 33% said they married for 
love and 29% for a home. 

And there was also a slight difference between the proportions in 
these groups saying they married to have children — ^Mgh birth-rate 
and elementary education saying this more. 

Getting Away from Home 

‘To have a home’ most usually meant something positive, but among 
the working class it often meant little more than an escape from 
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difficult conditions to less difficult ones. Many gave as their reason 
for marriage that they wanted to get away from their parents* home : 

‘Oh, a home and company— the sort of company I liked. My hubby’s a very 
quiet man, and we wm too rowdy at home. I wantea to be out of it’ {31D, married 
at 21.) 

‘Well, things weren’t too good at home. You’re more comfortable married.’ (29C» 
married at 21.) 

‘To get out of my Mum’s house more than anything. My Mum and Dad were 
alway^ squabbling; he’s fond of his pint, and he used to have more than was good 
for lum, and that used to set them off. 1 wanted to get married and have a home 
of my own and a bit of peace.’ (27D, married at 18.) 

‘Well, Fd left home. I’d had a rotten life at home. My chap said it was best to 
get married.’ (27D, married at 22.) 

‘Well, it was my father more than anything. He was an old drunkard and he 
made my life a misery. I was glad to get married and be out of it.’ (29D, married 
at 25.) 

‘Well, my mother died when I was three and my father married again and I had 
four step-sisters and one step-brother, and though my stepmother was all right, 
1 always felt 1 was in the way. I suppose it was that more than anything.’ (27D, 
married at 23.) 

This sort of motive largely accounts for the differences in the pro- 
portions saying they married to have a home. Miscellaneous reasons 
of an equally negative nature included ‘There was a flat going next to 
mothers’; ‘I hadn’t any people behind me, so I thought I might as 
well’; ‘To avoid the call-up’; ‘He worried me into it’; etc. 

War-Marriages 

One in ten of the war-marriages were made when they were for special 
war reasons. Typical comments: 

‘The war. You get baumy when a war’s on— everybody gets excited.’ (22D, 
married at 20.) 

‘The war coming along rushed us into it ’ (24, married at 20.) 

‘There’s a war on — otherwise I wouldn’t have married so soon.’ (23C, married 
at 19.) 

‘Well, the war and the excitement and the blitz — feeling you might be gone 
tomorrow.’ (23D, married at 20.) 

‘Had I any reason? I don’t know. My husband was going into the forces. Is 
that what you call a reason?’ (21C, married at 20.) 

Many courtships have been telescoped by wartime factors. For 
instance : 

‘Well, he was home on embarkation leave so we got married.’ (25C, married at 23.) 

‘Well, in the first place he was going abroad, and we’ve been together a Icmg time. 
So we got married, and had a short while together.’ (25C, married at 21.) 

‘WeU, we were courting four years, and engaged before the war, and when the 
war came along we were in a hurry and got married.* (28C, married at 24.) 

‘I liked him and he was called up and I knew he’d go abroad sooner or later, 
so we got married. ’ (25D, married at 21 .) 

‘Well, we knew each other a long time, ever since we were children, and I knew 
he was going abroad, so we married and my parents didn’t mind.’ (20C, married at 

‘Well, he was going abroad, and we’d known each other for a long time, so we 
married.’ (20C, mamed at 19.) 

‘The main reason was he was going abroad and I wanted him to know he’d have 
someone to come back to.’ (18D, married at 16.) 
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Apart from tliese very early and sometimes precipitate war«marriages, 
and those who married to get away from their parents* homes, women 
answered this question in the main conventionally and briefly. Love, 
a home, comp^onship. Only a small minority mentioned children, 
and these usually as a second reason. Though this may seem very 
much the result we should expect today, the comparative lack of stress 
on having a family, compared with having a home, is perhaps 
symptomatic of the time. 

Essentials of Marriage 

These are the reasons people give for getting married themselves. 
Another survey was made among the National I^el of correspondents 
on the factors which they thought essential to a successful marriage. 
These idealistic views from a predominantly middle dass, thoughtihl 
sample, list the essentials in the following order of frequency: 

Percentage of replies mentioning 
this factor as essential to a happy 


Factor marriage 

% 

Like interests 61 

Tolerance, ^ve and take .... 52 

Affection, compatibility .... 30 

Sufficient Money 27 

Children 24 

Love 23 

Physical Attraction .... 22 

Mutual Trust 21 

Sexual Adjustment to each other . . 17 

Mutual Respect 17 

Similar backgrounds .... 13 

Equally 13 

Health 12 

Different Interests 11 

Correct Age Relationship ^9 


These are the things which occur to people spontaneously. If the same 
people had been asked whether they thought each of the factors an 
rasential, many more would have answered yes. Thus, the fact that 
only <me person in four mentions children, does not imply that the 
otters do not think children important, but that chil^n do not 
come to mind in three-quarters of all cases when they are asked to 
name the essentials of a happy marriage. The table is a fair index of 
the home set-up which a more than usually thoughtful lot of people 
think of as an ideal basis for marriage, and diildmn come bdow ^ 
intneds, cdiaracter, mutual tolerance and general position of the 
partners in this ideal scheme. 
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All Aese indications show that, however vital children may eventu- 
ally be in married life, the future of the couple as mother and father of 
a family does not loom very large among the reasons people take 
into account when they decide to marry. Probably this is no new Uiing; 
very likdy a similar survey in Victorian times woidd have product 
similar results. The results are important, not because they show any 
new or startling development of ideas, but because they help to place 
family life in its context. People don't often marry to have cMldren, nor 
does having children often form an immediate part of their ideas about 
married life. They marry because they think they will get along well 
together, because they want a home, because they’re lonely; b^use 
they’re in love and b^use they want to settle down. Many neglected 
truisms need restating in a consideration of birth-rate problems. 
This is one of them. Usually, when a man and woman decide to marry, 
they do not look fifteen years ahead and see themselves with the bloom 
worn off and a specific number of children for whose upbringing 
they are responsible. Children, as a concrete proposition, come into 
it later; as a concrete problem, maybe not for some years. Often, as 
we shall show, children are planned for when the bloom begins to wear 
off, not so much in order to complete a happy marriage as to prevent the 
marriage from becoming unhappy as areas of common interest decrease. 

One of the commonest reasons for having children at all is in itself 
implicitly an argument in favour of small families. Children ’hold the 
marriage together’ ; that, in essence, is one of the most frequent motives 
given for thinking children of great importance. A few children provide 
a common interest in the home when interest in each other is waning, 
but a lot of children are likely to provoke new tensions and difficulties. 
This is just one of the many ways in which a small family seems the 
common-sense thing today. Very many parents are not prevented from 
having a large fai^y by external factors; a large family simply does 
not meet many of their main reasons for having children, doesn’t 
enter into their scheme of things at all. 

The Snags of Married Life 

Women were asked whether there were any disadvantages about 
married life which they hadn’t thought of before. Between 35 and 40% 
in all groups were able to specify some unforseen snag, but apart from 
war-difficulties among the more recently married, no sin^ item was at 
all frequently mentioned. Points mentioned by 3% or more of any 
groiq> were as follows: 

Loss of Freedom (8% of diose married S-10 years) 

Work (7% of those married 5-10 years, and d% of those with diree or 

more children) 

Lackofmon^ (6% of those with three or more dhildren) 

Children (5% of those with three or okho— but only of the rest) 

Husband Dcouble (4% of those with Secondary Educatimi) 

Heaim (3% cS those married over 10 years) 
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These snags must be pronounced for women to mention them in 
answer to this question, as the quality of the verbatim comments 
confirms. They are the aspects of noarried life which women hadn’t 
catered for, and which have made the home a considerably less con- 
tented place than they hoped and expected it would be. llie relative 
lack of freedom, and the work involved in keeping a home are the 
unforeseen snags most often mentioned by any group. They are the 
factors which, as we shall see, mainly constitute the explicitly ‘selfish’ 
reasons for family limitation, and they are most frequently noticed by 
women married S-10 years, the period when the decision whether or 
not to increase the family is most likely to come up for practical 
consideration. For about one woman in twelve, after 5-10 years of 
married life, the loss of freedom involved in being a wife and housewife, 
has assumed proportions considerably greater than she planned for; 
and the work of the house has assumed greater pro^rtions for nearly 
the same number. 

These difficulties, as well as those connected with money, are fre- 
quently linked up with children. The 5% of mothers who say specifically 
that children are their unexpected marriage-snag, are only some of 
those whose unplanned-for troubles arise mainly from this source. 
The unforeseen difficulties of married life would, in any case, nearly 
always be accentuated if there were more children. 

The Unforeseen Advantages 

A similar question about the advantages in married life which women 
had not thought of gave the following results : 

Freedom (6% of those married S-10 years) 

CMdren (5% of those with three or more) 

Companionship (6% of those with Secondary Education) 

(3% of the newly-married) 

Home Security, not (4% of those wiffi Secondary Education) 
having to earn living 

The unexpected good points about marriage occur most frequently 
where their opposites are most frequently found as unexpected snags. 
Thus the changes in her pre-marriage routines make themselves felt after 
some five or six years of a wife’s career — and she decides either that the 
' restrictions on her activities are unexpectedly irksome, or that the new 
freedoms which marriage has given her are imexpectedly pleasant. 
When the family has reached three or so children, children begin to take 
a larger part in her life than she had thou^t they would, and she decides 
either that they make too much work, or that they bring unexpected 
happiness. Among the more educated especially, after the first few 
years, the personahty of the husband becomes of more importance to 
the wife: either she decides she has made a mistake, or she finds the 
companionship of her husband unexpectedly satisfying. 
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These are the tension points of marriage, where the partners survey* 
their decision in the light of experience. This question was designed 
only to bring out real tensions which were making lives unexpectedly 
untoppy, r^ fulfilments which were making them unexpectedly 
happy. Children, and the difficulties and fulfilments arising from them, 
come out high on both sides — ^though it is only in a minority of between 
one in ten and one^in seven cases that each point affects any group' 
seriously either way. But we can see from these results, and it is appa- 
rent from many other facets 'bf this investigation, that children are 
one of the least adequately foreseen and planned-for sides of married 
life. While in many cases they bring unforeseen happiness, that does 
not necessarily lead to a desire for more; whereas the unforeseen 
tensions are exceedingly likely to cause people to stop having children. 


Unsuccessful Marriages 

Discounting war difficulties, 29% or those married 5-10 years were able 
to point to some disadvantages which they had not thought of before 
they married. These are the marriages ^that don’t turn out as well as 
expected; not very much wrong in many cases, but much of what is 
wrong due to inadequate foreffiought, only a little to circumstances 
which could not have been weighed up earlier. 

Out of these develop the broken marriages. Marriages which end in 
divorce do not, perhaps, matter so much from the purely numerical 
birth-rate point of view, as the separations and estrangements. They 
delay births but they do not necessarily stop them. But the bulk of 
unsuccessful marriages do not end in the divorce court. Many end in 
le^l separations; many more in voluntary, separation; others in a 
psychological separation where neither party is likely to want more- 
children, though both still may be living under the same roof. 

In order to obtain some idea of the frequency of really unsuccessful 
marriages, we asked women whether they thought they were right or 
wrong in their reasons for getting married. Between one in twenty 
and one in twelve in all groups except the newly-married said definitely 
that they thought they were wrong. One more or less total failure in 
twenty seems a basic minimum. All the motives of personal and social 
prestige point to an affirmative answer to this question, and many of 
those who gave an undecided reply no doubt felt far from certain 
whether their marriage was turning out a success. If we add half of 
those who were not sure enough to say definitely they were right, this 
would mean that about one marriage in ten must be counted a com- 
parative failure from the wife’s point of view. Even then we know, 
from occasional glimpses afforded in other parts of the interview, 
that many marriages which are far from being a positive success are 
excluded. A woman married for 11 years, for instance, who says she 
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muried tox *A bit o’love. Oh, 1 was definitdy in love\ thinks quite 
definitely that ^ was right alwut it, yet says: 

'With the duldnn, you tiy to shidd them from their father’s anaer if they do 
some&ing wimife and then he turns on you and says what were you doing while 
th^ were doing that? They make more troubk for you.’ 

Some of the tneakdowns have resulted in separations, but by no 
means all. A woman married at 18, now 27, for example. She says : *It 
wasn’t love. I made a mistake. I was wrong.’ About the disadvantages 
of married life: 

'Yes, plenty. For one thing you’re tied too much. I like dancing and eajoying 
myself, and my husband likes sitting at hmne.* 

Asked whether she and her husband agree about family-planning: 

'He don’t talk mudh— he just says heDo and goodnight’ 

And after the interview: 

‘It wasn’t till the lodger came along that I knew I was so discontented. He’s 
just the same type as I am— be likes laughing, he likes a jcdce and he likes going to 
dances. Oh, the ctyten I’ve been at and the lies I’ve told my husband. The tnim is 
I married him to spite his mother— and now I wish she’d kept him. But he’s a 
gloomy man with xnevtt a laugh in hinv— just sits by the fire and says nothing. 
There’s a girl writes to him. She’s welctnne to him for all I care— and yet be won’t 
let me go to a dance if he can stop me.’ 

Asked how many children she would like: 

‘None. . . . No, two, a boy and agirl.’ 

We are re-stating platitudes here of course. The lack of adequate 
forethought with which many people enter marriage, the inadequacy 

motives which bring two people together when ^ey are young for 
holding them together later; these t^gs are commonplace enou^. 
And the domestic frictions which result when reality steps in are top 
laughter point in most music haU shows. But this familiar pattern 
has a new relevance in relationship to the birth-rate. Physical separa- 
tions, legalized or private, put a stop to child-bearing. Psychological 
separations under the same roof are likely often to do the same thing. 
If something approaching one marriage in ten has gone so wrong, 
that the wife is ready to admit it to a stranger on first acquaintance, 
then the number of children who remain unborn for this reason is 
likely to be high. Unsuccessful marriage is, from the birth-rate point 
of view, a wasteage problem, just as much as infant mortality, and 
apparent sterility and sub-fer^^. 

Hitherto the chief responsibili^ assumed towards marriage by the 
State has been that of preventing its bwful di^olution, except under 
very stringent conditions. Where lawful arrangements can be made for 
husband and wife to part, it has been comparatively easy to obtain a 
separation order, difil^t to obtain a divorce. From the point of view 
of the birth-rate this has meant that a broken marriage most oftmi 
tends to a positkm in whteh neither partner is able to have legitimate 
diildren. Up to a point easier divorce mi gh t possibly lead to more 
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chilfbeo, but so many complicating factors would arise that it is impos- 
siUe to be sure that this would be die effect. The basic questicm 
is how to minimise the number of unsuccessful marriages, and the 
population problem may well lead to innovations in school syllabi in 
this respect. In the past, holding marriages together would perhaps 
have bera an important part of population policy, had such a policy 
been necessary. But today, with increasing knowledge of contraception, 
even a fairly unsuccessful marriage soay mean fewer children. The vitid 
birth-rate problem is to find ways of reducing the frequenr^ with 
which ’unexpected’ sna^ arise to cause friction. Education for 
marriage may be part of the answer. 


vn. The Place of Children in Married Life 


A great deal is written about childless and one-child marriages. Titles 
of books on birth-rate problems — Parents Revolt, Twilight of Parent- 
hood— to suggest, despite their contents, the idea that parents 
are coming to consider the bearing of children of little importance. 
We found no signs whatsoever in this investigation of any widespread 
belief that children are not important to married life. On the contrary 
in every group people were as unanimous as they ever are in any sort 
of opinion study in believing that children are important to the 
happiness of a couple. 

Analysing results by length of marriage, we find no significant 
difference between the views of the three main groups: 

Q . — Hew In^rtant do you think Children are to married life? 


Opinion 


Very important . . 
Important . . 

Not very important 
Depends, don’t know 


Percentage expressing this opinion among 
those married 


Over \0 yrs. 

5-10 yw. 

Less than S 


V 

. years 

V 

/o 

67 

/o 

63 

/o 

55 

21 

22 

28 

7 

5 

6 

5 

10 

11 


It seems that there is little for the older people to teach newly- 
married couples about the importance of children. Between eight and 
nine mothers out of ten say del^tely that they consider them important. 
The difference in stress between the recently married and those married 
over ten years seems, when the verbatim comments are considered, 
to be a result of experience rather than a difference of attitude at Uw 
time of marriage. 

Analysis by education, and by the number of children m family, 
shows some variation in the distributitm of those thinking childrra 
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veiy important, and merely important; but no significant differences 
in the proportion thinking chUdren unimportant. Those with large 
families more often say that children are very important. And those 
with Secondary Education are more inclined than others to say that 
children are important rather than very important. Buf there is no 
sigrUficant difference between views in high and low birth-^ate areas. 

No stress should be laid on these slight distinctions. The important 
point is that everywhere the overwhelming majority of women think 
children necessary and desirable in married life. This trend is still 
further confirmed by an investigation among Mass-Observation’s 
National Panel of correspondents. The ‘revolt against parenthood* 
is often assumed to be strongest among the middle classes, who started 
to restrict their families first, have restricted them most and to whom the 
familiar baby-car versus baby-child argument most nearly applies. 
They answered a similar question as follows : 


Importance of Children 

Middle Class 
Men 

sample 

Women 

®/ 

Very important 

/o 

72 

/o 

81 

Important 

2 

4 

Not very important 

5 

5 

Depends 

13 

8 

Vague, don’t know 

8 

2 


This sample includes married and unmarried people of all ages, 
and the residts show clearly that even among a middle class, thoughtful 
sample, the great majority think children of very considerable import- 
ance to married life. The presence of middle-aged spinsters and 
bachelors in the sample does not appreciably affect the results; they 
are just as convinced of the importance of children as married people. 

The fact that more of this sample say that children are very important 
is probably due almost entirely to the different technique adopt^. In a 
verbal interview the answer to a question is frequently confined to a 
phrase or two, whereas the written replies of correspondents discuss 
their views in detail. Probably if those who answered the verbal 
question with some such phrase as ‘Oh, they’re important all right’ 
had been pressed further, many of them would have indicated stronger 
feelings. 

There is, then, no indication whatsoever of any important trend 
towards not wanting children at all. As we shall see later this fact is 
fhlly substantiated by other data in this study. It can be taken as a 
fundamental assumption on which any population policy and any 
further attempt to discover the reason for declining fertility must b« 
based. Peo}^ have not yet reached a stage at which tte idea of marriage 
without chffdren is contemplated as cm ideal by any but a tiny minority. 
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WhaCs Marriage Without Them? 

The quality of the verbatim comments shows that thesS replies 
Kpresent no mere formal acceptance of the necessity of children to 
complete a marriage. Answers like the following abounded : 

‘They’re the main thing.* 

‘They’re the reason for getting spliced, aren’t they?* 

‘Oh, they’re all of it It’s not married life if you don’t have kids.* 

‘I don’t think it’s anything without children.* 

‘I don’t think there’s anything in life without children.’ 

‘Every married couple should have children. That’s how much 1 think children 
are important.* 

Keeping the Home Together 

From the mother’s point of view, and more particularly from the 
working class mother’s, far the most frequent form of spontaneous 
comment concerned the importance of children in keeping couples 
together, and reducing friction in the home. A considerable number of 
these remarks appeared to be based on personal experience : 

‘Now I do really think they're very important, it brings man and wife together. 
1 know there *d be a lot of marriages broken up if there wasn’t any children. You 
might say cross words to one another but childien keep you together. You’re not so 
likely to fly at one another. At the back of your mind you’re always thinking wcU 
you mustn’t keep on, for the children’s sake. They get a bad impression, that’s what 
I always think.’ 

‘They can make a home and they can break a home, too. I don’t think 1 should 
have stayed with my hubby if it hadn’t been for the thought of the children.’ 

Others were less specific, but it is very widely felt that children help 
to create a congenial atmospl^ere between husband and wife : 

‘Oh, very important. It’s the children keep the home together. Without kids 
people get apart— there ’s nothing to keep them together.’ • 

‘Very. They keep you together. You wouldn’t put up with a lot if it wasn’t for 
children.’ 

‘I think sometimes if it wasn’t for the children that you wouldn’t keep together.* 

Again, especially among the working class, wives feel that children 
steady their husbands and make them fonder of home: 

‘I think they’re very important in lots of ways. It’s the children who make the 
home. 1 think they count a lot in married life. The husband ^ts attached to the 
home. Otherwise he finds every excuse for going out in the evenings.’ 

‘1 don’t think you’d be steady without them — ^not to make marriage last. The 
men would soon be running after other women. It’s often children that steadies 
them.’ 

‘Everything. They keep you together. Without children married life is all right for 
a while, but after a while you get tired. It keeps a man and Wife together. I know the 
first thing mine does when he comes home is to ask how Deanna’s been, and on 
Sunday the fbrst thing he does is to get a pram while 1 dress Deanna and he takes 
her out for a walk while 1 get the dinner ready.’ 

One point of importance which^ emerges from these replies is the 
fact that, although most people believe cMdren to be vital to married 
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life, they do not necessarily believe it desiraUe to have children in the 
first few years. The dominant conscious motive, of having children 
to Iwep interest on the marriage alive, leads naturally in the direction 
of starting a family when life alone together gets monotonous. 

Obvious 

All this represents no very startling discovery, but the most ‘obvious^ 
facts need assembling and interpreting in the light of forthcoming 
developments. Among other things, population policy will probably 
involve an attempt to change basic attitudes which have hitherto been 
accepted without question and without examination. The whole 
question of why people have children at all needs examination, eventu* 
^y at a far deeper level than the present study attempts. But some of 
the more superficial motives and fulfilments can be marshalled now. 
The outstan^ng fact to be taken into account is this: for the most 
part, today, parents have children for the parent's sake, not for the 
chUdTs or the State's, or because they think it is the duty of parents to 
bear children. Except for some Catholics there was no sign in this survey 
that bearing children is considered anything other than a purely personal 
concern, md the main explicit reasons today, for thinking children 
important, involve essentially bearing no more than a single child. 
That is to isolate the unisolatable; unconscious motives and those 
incompletely understood by the parents themselves of course play 
a vital part. Maternal and paternal feeling will no doubt ensure many 
fair-siz^ families always. But ‘maternal instinct’ has not prevented 
drastic reductions in family size in the past. The home can never 
again be what it was when parents and children worked together. 
More and more home life becomes a voluntary communal association. 
There can be little doubt that this trend will be accentuated by future 
developments in the social services. The birth-rate problemitself suggests 
that the State should take many more of the burdens of parenthood 
from the parents’ shoulders. A far wider provision of nursery schools 
may well occur. But the more children are taken out of the home, the 
less important will they be as a common and binding interest between 
husband and wife. While external motives for not having children 
may be reduced, private motives for having them may be reduced as 
well, and the net result be imperceptible. 

Hoe, as elsewhere, one conclusion is inescapable. Unless the whole 
motivation of childbearing is changed, no social improvement on 
earth can be guaranteed to increase family size. When women bear 
children because they feel it is good that children should be alive, a 
direct relationship between social amenities and family-size may be 
established. As t^gs stand today, first children are mostly bom for 
the sake d the parents, second children often for the sake of the 
first— to keep it company— and diird children often in the hope that 
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they will be of a different sex from the fir^ two, or by mistake. The 
inter-relation between this sort of motive, and the sort of motive for 
child-bearing which may be encouraged by social measures, is far too 
complicated for anyone to foresee the likely net results. Social improve- 
ments in themselves lead to the likelih(^ of less marital friction, 
more opportunity for husband and wife to find other mutual pleasures 
than children. They may increase the scope for mutual pleasures and 
reduce the desire for c^dren, if attitudes remain as they are today. 
A man may have more desire to be in the home in a Portal house than 
a Poplar tenement. But his wife may find it less essential to have 
children in order to hold his interest in the home. Nursery schoob, 
creches and labour-saving gadgets may reduce the work a mother 
must do, but they will also increase the time she has to spend with 
her husband outside the home, the attention she can devote to him 
inside. And that may mean that couples, not homebound anyway as 
so many are today, will see more disadvantages and fewer advantages 
in having children. The standard of living may be raised, but that 
again will reduce friction in the home and enable couples to devote 
more time to one another. 

While the reasons for having children are predominantly ‘selfish’, 
there b always the possibility that these ‘selfish’ desires may find 
other channels of fulfilment. Nearly all the likely social measures 
for increasing the fertility rate represent a continuation of trends which 
have been a feature of the period over which the birth-rate has steadily 
declined. By themselves these social improvements only provide 
conditions imder which it is easier and pleasanter to have a large 
family. At the same time they provide conditions under which it b 
easier and pleasanter to do all the other things to which people are 
devoting their time and energy instead of having an extra child today. 
They do not begin to tackle the problem of creating the desire for 
larger families, except in so far as it may be stimubted by simplification. 
If we consider only the present generation, simplification might well 
produce more children b^use it would be a change of circumstance 
and environment. That is the possibility with which thb book largely 
deals. But in the next generation the new environment will be the 
accepted standard, and, unless basic desires have changed, people 
may well find different means of using new opportunities than having 
extra children. A child-allowance of, say, 15/- a week, might be enough 
on ite own to produce more children from parenb who rememter 
when there was no child allowance. A new home may produce more 
children from those who have lived in a Bermondsey flat. But when 
these conditions become standard, it may be found that the increase b 
temporary and confined to a generation who have known change. 

Ibese facts and possibilities must be stated before the real meaning 
of the results of t^ investigation b clear. When a mother b asked 
whether there b anything she thinks would make her want more 
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<Mdren, her raind naturally turns to all the things which are wrong 
with her domestic life now. E’ by s<Hne mirade these difficulties could 
be ronoved overnight; if the mothers of Poplar could each be given 
a little house with a garden and the middle dara mothers of Hampstead 
be provided with teams of domestic helps tomorrow; then, perhaps, 
the birth-rate would rise rapidly for a time. But these things will come 
gradually. There will be no sudden change from bad to good which 
will transport individual mothers into their private and simple utopia. 
So when we find, for instance, that well over half of newly married 
wives t hink that having the sort of house they like would change 
their ideas about the size of family they want, this fact must be inter- 
preted with the utmost caution. First, few will find their dream-home 
in one move. Secondly, in many cases it will be these mothers’ children, 
not themselves, who will be parents when dream-houses are available. 
By then standards will have changed. If you give a man £1,000 today, 
he may do with it what he said he would do yesterday. But if, over a 
period of years, he gradually gets around to the position in which £1,000 
is available to him, his ideas on its disposal may have changed com- 
pletely. The same applies to the speculations of mothers discussed 
in the present survey. At best they represent what might happen if the 
new conditions were suddenly, miraculously there tomorrow. They 
show the tensions which exist over children, and it is important that 
these tensions should be removed. But making it easier to have children 
will only be effective if the desire is there too. 


Social Attitudes to Large Families 

"The best argument I know against marriage 
Is other people’s children in a railway carriage’ 

(London Opinion^ Oct. 1944). 

The small family of two or three is today the accepted, natural thing 
for parents to have and to want. As with any other fashionably 
accepted norm, a deviation is considered strange, and may be pitied, 
despised, distrusted, ridiculed in turn. A Lancashire housewife of 53 
writes of her personal experience of people’s attitude to large families : 

* My own opinicm is that people wish to have a small family on account of public 
opinion which has now hardened into-custom. It is customary — and has become so 
during the last twenty-five years or so — to have two children and no more if you can 
avoid it A family of five or six children loses in prestige and, some think, in respec- 
tability. It is on behalf of their children that parents feel this most keenly. If anyone 
doubts this kt him walk along a seaside promenade with five or six children of 
varying ages and see the attrition they attract. Some years ago I sat in a train and 
heard a woman exclaim to her daughter *Look at that lady on the platform with 
six diildrcn! If I had six children I would never take them out.* The daughter 
remarked diaritably: ^Feihaps they aren’t all hers.* 
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Recently in a bus queue a yoimg nian said to ]uj| girl: * See that lady with the child 
in her arms, she has another who can only just walk, and third of about four or 
five’ (Actually they were a little older) ‘Isn’t she well supplied!’ Inside the bus, the 
conductor said in an amiable way ‘You ought to be allowed free on the bus with 
this lot.’ Fortunately the woman had a. sense of humour for she remarked to the 
elder child: ‘It’s a good thing we didn’t bring the others.’ 

Two is certainly the correct number of childrwi in a Briti^ Family. People do not 
approve of ‘only ones’, besides one may be deprived of an only child by d^th. Wifir 
two, things are more certain. Nobody seems to desire three children, and I know of 
only five families with three children. One of these mothers, said to me: ‘I was so 
ashamed when the third was expected, I wouldn’t go out if I could help it.’ This is 
an extreme case perhaps, but I have heard of others similar. 

In the letters to the doctor, several women write of their own 
experiences after raising a family larger than the accepted norm. Here 
is the case of a mother of four: 

‘I am the mother of four young children and I might add that they are all very 
bonny infants, and therefore in no way to be deplored. But if you could only see and 
hear how we, their parents, are condemned, pitied and ignor^ in turn by worthy(?> 
citizens, and even our own relatives. 

‘We have been called lustful and irresponsible producers, when in actual fact we 
are two young people very much in love, the dreadful resiilt of which is our four 
beautiful young children. We cannot, by many standard^ afford these children at all, 
but then I, for one, believe that courage and self-sacrifice are more important by 
far than wealth. The people who have children and can afford them cannot possibly 
know the wonderful feeling of achievement that follows when one can see ones 
children growing daily more lusty, and knowing that it is because their parents are 
willing to give up personal ambitions and selfiih pleasures for their sakes. How 1 
smile when yoimg women friends pity me my lost figure, and deplore the fact that 
I never go out in the evenings. ... I fully believe that sdfishness, as a result of the 
last war is at the root of the trouble which created the fashion of having small 
families.* 

Large families today are considered old-fashioned at best, at worst 
somehow indecent: 

*1 think at one time too it was thought more fashionable and “refined” to have 
only one or at most two children. Only the unintelligent poorer classes bred 
prolifically.’ (Housewife, 39.) 

‘Fashion affects some better-off women who consider a large family old-fashioned 
or Victorian, although they could afford both time and money.’ (Army Captain.) 

‘An idea that has been about for, say, twenty-five years that one child (possibly 
two children) is/are enough, with the result that people arc afraid of their neighbours* 
criticisms if they have long families.’ (Secretary, 41 .) 

‘Vague social feeling almost of immorality in having a lot of children.’ (Telephone 
Engineer, 30.) 

The old social attitude which considered it immoral to restrict 
families is giving place to an attitude which considers it immoral not 
to restrict them. A father writes of his wife, who has had five children 
and is expecting a sixth: 

‘I am sufiSdently egoist to say ‘‘to hell” with what the neighbours say. But what 
mis^ the wife suffers by those nasty loud remarks, not to her, but at her, con- 
cerning rabbits and their habits etc. She says she feds able to walk about fiedy now, 
but does query if those that pass these sorts of remark are suflSdently interested in 
these problem*^ 
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succession and feel ‘you want to get all that over while you’re 
young’. They strengthen the general conclusion. An atmosphere of 
social disapproval exists on the subject of having children roughly 
after the age of 3S-37. Talcen in conjunction with the present trend 
towards spacing families, an average marriage age of 25, and the 
desire of many couples to have a year or two to themselves before 
they embark on a family, this means that for many the maximum 
number of spaced births may be only two or tluee before it becomes 
vaguely undignified or indecent to have more. Again, the whole social 
trend works towards the 2-3 family, and fashion will have to be changed 
before behaviour has the necessary scope to alter if it wants. 


IX. Unwanted Children 

There was little evidence in this survey of the existence of really 
unwanted and resented children, though there was ample evidence 
of numerous families which had accidentally exceeded the number 
originally desired by anything from one to seven children. la many of 
these cases the mother had not changed her mind about the number of 
children she would have liked to have, but the general attitude was 
‘you wouldn’t be without them once you’ve got them’. Probably the 
majority of unwanted conceptions become more or less wanted children. 
The authors of The Peckham Experiment, story of the Peckham Pioneer 
Health Centre, found that ‘most babies are wanted after a certain 
stage in the pregnancy.^ 

But this fact doesn’t get us far. Unwanted pregnancies are the point, 
and will be more and more the point as knowledge of means of restrict* 
ing families spreads and more efficient methods are devised. We can 
get no reliable clue to the extent of unwanted pregnancies from the 
present survey, since memory is certainly clouded by the change of the 
accidental conception to the wanted child. All we can say is that there 
are a great many; they may well account for as much as half of all the 
families of over three. At the Peckham Centre the possibility of 
following the mothers’ mood from the beginning exist^. 59 babies 
were conceived after their parents had joined the Centre, Of these 
conceptions: 

6 were actively resented 

26 were accidental but more or less readily accepted 
30 were deliberate 

That is to say, more than half would presumably not have been con- 
ceived then had the parents been able to prevent it. Furthermore^ 

> The Ptckham Experknent, Ifinet H. Pearce and Lucy H. Crodcer, Allen A Unwin» 1943. 
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these childien were those of parents belonging to a family club, and 
of the wished-for babies : 

10 were bom of parents who had previously determined to have no, 
or no more, children, or not to have children until after some 
looked for but uncertain improvement in their financial position 

3 were bom of parents whose marriage had not been consummated 
when they joined the Centre. 

6 were bom of parents who were previously infertile and who 
responded to treatment. 

The authors thus attribute the birth of 19 of the 30 wanted children 
directly to the Centre. It looks as if only about one in ten of the 59 
babies would have been bom, at any rate until some time later, if these 
parents could have prevented them and if they had not had the advice 
and atmosphere of the Centre. There is a long way to go yet, under 
present social conditions, before all children are wanted before they 
are bom. 

j X. The Size of the Family Wanted 

" An investigation has been made by the British Institute of Public 
Opinion into what people consider to be the ideal size for a family 
^ (results published in News Chronicle 21.2.44). A National cross-section 
a was questioned, both sexes, married and unmarried.^ The results show 
I that if families were distributed throughout the country in the sizes 
j which the cross section consider ideal, the average family size would be 
v' exactly three children. 

This ‘ideal’ is a little above replacement level, though only a little. 
: But there are numerous factors which indicate that these figures give 
' an over-optimistic idea of what would happen if everyone today were 
to feel they could have their ideal family. First of all, we know that 
many are not able through sterility or sub-fertility to have as many 
children as they want. Secondly, a national cross-section would include 
a number of people belonging to a generation where family-sizes 
were much bigger and who, though past having families themselves, 
would consider a larger family ideal than would the parents of today. 

Thirdly, and most important of all, we know from our own investi- 
gation that those who ^bready have big families tend to say they want 
the number of children they have got, ^though many have not planned 
to have that number. It is exce^lingly likely the same thing would 
happen if women were asked about the ideal family size. It is difficult 
for a woman who has herself had five or six Chilian, who may well 
be running round the investigators’ feet as she puts ffie question, to 
say that she considers two or three the ideal size for a family. This 

* W* undoitiiid that thia question was used for comparison with a pievioos invns ti pa t io n . tt was not 
in te nded to provide an abaoluto value for the number of diildren wanted. 
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factor almost certainly raises the proportion who say they consider 
families of over three children ideal and may have rais^ it very 
considerably. 

In the B.I.P.O. investigation nearly one in three people said they 
considered a family of four or more children ideal. In our investigation 
in no group did more than one woman in ten say they would like to have 
more than three children unless they had already got more than three 
(vide Tables, Appendix II). 

Despite these factors, we did not consider it of great value to repeat 
the B.I.P.O investigation for the present sample. The B.I.P.O. results 
show clearly enough that even if people are questioned on the ideal 
family-size, unrelated to current difficulties, even if last genen^tion 
parents are included in the sample, and even if we assume that everyone 
who says they think a large family is ideal, says so because they really 
think it and not because they have got one — still the average fanuly 
wanted is only three children. 

Two alternative approaches were possible. One was to ask women 
how many children they would like to have if all their present difficulties 
were solved. The other was simply to ask them how many they would 
like to have, without qualifications. We considered the former presented 
too hypothetical a situation for meaningful results ; if it showed that 
women wanted more children than the ideal family-size of the B.I.P.O. 
investigation it would simply mean that they were thinking in terms of 
Utopia; otherwise it would simply give for a selected group the same 
sort of results as the B.I.P.O. figures gave for a national sample. We 
therefore asked women how many children they would like to have; 

The results showed that: 

48% of those married over ten years 
45% of those married 5-10 years 
16% of those married less than five years 
and 54% of those with three or more children 

said they would like to have the number of children they had already. 

Reliable results indicating the size of family people would really 
like to have cannot be obtained if those who say they want the number 
they have got are included. We know that many children are still 
accidental, and we have also shown that most ‘unwanted’ conceptions 
become ‘wanted’ children. So, on a priori grounds, we can say that 
many of the mothers of larger families probably would not have had 
families that size if they had had their way, although they are not 
averse to having a large family now they have got it. 

Further, the verbatim replies show that many who specify the size 
of family they already have, simply indicate a reinforced decision not 
to make any more mistakes — ‘Three’s enough’; ‘Four’s enough’; ‘I 
don’t want any more now,’ etc. 
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If this is not sufficient indication, the conclusion is reinforced by the 
fact that no fewer than 15%, or nearly one sixth, of those married 
over ten years, when asked how many children they would like to have, 
said they would like fewer than they had already got. And one in twenty 
of those married 5-10 years said the same. This is just a partial reflexion 
of the number of unplanned-for children. 

If we consider only those married over ten years, ignore the replies 
of those who say they want the number of children they have got and 
take only those who specify a number greater or smaller than their 
present family, we shall probably obtain an underestimate of the 
number of children these women would have liked. For many of those 
with large families may have wanted them. Against this, many of 
those with very large families who say they would like fewer may 
well have revised their ideal number in an upwards direction, and so 
bring the total up from where it would have been if unplanned-for 
children did not arrive. 

If, on the other hand, we take the newly-married (five years and 
under) couples and ignore those who say they want the number they 
have got, we shall probably obtain a slight over-estimate, because 
they have only got one or two children and we shall be eliminating 
women who want very small families. However, since the proportion 
in this group who say they want the number they have got is small, 
the under-estimate will not be large. 

In replying to this question, women either: 

1. Specified a definite number. 

2. Said they would like a definite number or one more. 

3. Said they would like the number they had got. 

4. Gave vague replies such as that they’d like not to have many, 
or that they didn’t know how many they’d like. 

5. Said they wanted a child of another sex. 

The procedure adopted in working out the average family-size 
wanted was as follows. Those in groups 3 and 4 were ignored and 
proportions in the various groups recalculated without them. Those 
in group 1 were given the number they said they’d like. Those in 
group 5 were given their child of another sex. Half of those in group 2 
were assumed to decide on the higher number rather than the lower. 
And all those who said they would like over three children were 
assumed to have five. 

On these assumptions: 

There is no difference between the number of children women with 

small and large families would like. 

Thereds no difference between the number of children women with 

Secondary and Elementary Education would like. 
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Hie average family-size ^ranted in each of these four cases is 2*7, which 
is below replacement level. On all counts this is a wry optimistic estimate 
of what would actually happen if all famUies today were efficiently 
planned and controlled. The key group for the future is those married 
less than five years, and we have already shown that discounting those 
in this group who say they have already had as many children as they 
want, leads to an under-estimate. Fu^er, if some new method of 
contraception enabled everyone to keep their families within the limits 
they desired, there would still be sterfie and sub-fertile women who 
would not be able to have as many as they wanted. Even if everybody 
felt able to have the number they woidd like, the average would 
probably not exceed 2*5 among any group, and might well be 
considerably lower throughout. 

These,results show that except for older and younger women there 
is no appreciable difference in the number of children women would 
like corresponding to the actual difference in the number the various 
groups have today. The differences are mainly due to the efficiency 
with which they limit their families to the number desired. It woul<L 
however, in our view, be a mistake to put the differential birth-rate 
almost entirely down to differences in knowledge of contraception. 
While the working class would like to average about the same number 
of children as the middle class, there is considerable evidence that 
they do not care as much about keeping within these limits. This 
probably accounts for a large number of the ‘accidental’ conceptions 
among the less educated. 

The Family of Two 

Childless families are not wanted on any appreciable scale, except 
by those who have already had a lot of cMdren and wish they hadn’t. 
Only about one woman in fifteen would like toltave a one-child family. 

By far the most popular family-size is two children, which is the 
number three out of five of the newly-married couples would like. 
The proportion who would like more than three children declines 
rapidly down the scale of length of marriage, and only 8% of those 
married less than five years want as many as this. 

The newly-married are the least decided. Though they incline to 
want very smaU families more than those who have b^n married 
longer, they often say they would like ‘two or three’. But even if we 
assume that half of them eventually decide on the higher number, 
the difference remains. 

The fact that those who have been married a long time want families 
of over three much more often than the recently married, no doubt 
partly reflects a change in fashionable family-size. But it is also partly 
a reflexion tff the fact that those who already have a lot of children 
tend to say they want a lot, even though they specify a smaller number 
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tTian they have. Thus, a slight deorrase in the desire for families of 
over three children in the past 12-15 years or so has probably accom- 
panied increasing knowledge of contraceptive-technique— affecting the 
downward trend of the bi^-rate. 

! Tables showing the actual responses of the various groups to 
this question are included in Appendix n. Re-arranged and ex- 
pressed as percentages of those giving a definite reply, results were 
as follows: 

Percentage of women who give a definite reply. 
No. of children these other than the number of children they already 
women would like to have, who say they would like this number among 
have: these groups: 
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Current Trends Reflected in this Material 

The constitution of the sample of women with Elementary and with 
Secondary Education by length of marriage is very similar, and the 
average age of each group is the same, 32. A comparison of the average 
number of children per family so far is therefore valid and will reflect 
the likely differences between completed families.^ Among the whole 
sample: 

The average number of living children in the families of 
those with Secondary Education is 1-2 

The average number -of living children in the families of 
those with Elementary Education is 1*9 

^ The fact that there are likely to be a greater proportion of women with no children and Secondary 
Education workixu outside th^ homes, and so not adequately rq>resented in this sample, only 
accentuates the differences mentioned here. 
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Since we know from information on the spacing of children (Chapter XI) 
that women with Elementary Education tend to go on having children 
over a longer period than those with Secondary Education, the differ- 
ence in family-size would probably be even more pronounced if we 
considered oidy completed families. The difference is also reflected 
in the relative size of the average family of these women’s mothers : 

The average number of children in the families of the 
mothers of women with Secondary Education was . . 3*6 

The average number of children in the families of the 
mothers of women with Elementary Education was . . 5*5 

The trends in high and low birth-rate areas are also reflected in a 
marked way in the last generation families, which average 6*0 children 
in the high birth-rate boroughs, 5-0 in the low birth-rate boroughs. 
And twelve years decline in the birth-rate is reflected in the average 
family-size of the last generation among women of this generation 
married for various periods : 

The average number of ' children in the families of the 
mothers of women married over ten years was . . . . 5*5 

The average number of children in the families of the 

mothers of women married 5-10 years was 5*0 

The average number of children in the families of the 
mothers of those married five years or less was . . . . 4*5 

The average age of women in the first group is 38 — ^the third, 26 — a 
twelve years difference which would, on average, be the same as the 
difference for their mothers. 

General Conclusions 

1. Whether the problem is looked at from the point of view of ideal 
family-size or from the more personal one of the number of 
children married women would like to have, there is no evidence 
that parents today want enough children to replace the population. 

2. There is a considerable difference between the number of children 
in the families of comparable samples of more and less educated 
women, and there is a difference of nearly two children in the aver- 
age family-sizes of these women’s mothers. But there is no difference 
in the number of children the women would like to have. 

3. At first sight this seems to lead to the conclusion that the differ- 
ences in family-size between more and less educated women are 
almost entirely due to the latter knowing less about contracep- 
tives. But from the verbatim comments it seems probable that an 
important reason is that the less educated core less about having 
an extra child. 

4. We conclude that, although the popular assumption of a ‘revolt* 
against large families concentrated among the more educated 
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part of the population is not entirely without foundation, it is a 
very misleading one. The most that can be said is that the more 
educated hold their ideas more firmly. Generally speaking, there 
is no evidence that the desire for small families is more frequent 
among one group than the other; only that the conviction is 
somewhat stronger. 

5. Even if every married woman felt able to go ahead and have the 
number of children she would like, if no marriages proved 
infertile and if half of those who now want two or three children 
were to have three, the population would still not replace itself. 

6. Assuming that contraceptives become progressively more simple 
to use, cheaper, more widely known and available, and more 
efficient, the only way of preventing the population from declining 
is to change desires. The figures we have given are high, because 
we asked women how many children they’d like, not how many 
they thought they’d be able to have. In our estimation making it 
easier to have large families will not by itself bring the birth-rate 
permanently up to replacement level, even in conjunction with an 
almost complete eliinination of wastage through infertility, mis- 
carriages, infantile mortality, etc. The whole tone of replies suggests 
that, at present women would be quite satisfied to have an average 
family of around 2-5 children. We do not believe, from the general 
attitudes expressed, that this level is likely to be greatly affected by 
increased conveniences alone. Making it convenient to have children 
might temporarily raise the birth-rate above replacement level. It 
would encourage those who don’t feel able to have as many children 
as they would like to have them ; and at the same time leave those 
who do not effectively control the size of their family with more 
children than they want. But a rise in the birth-rate to replace- 
ment level by these means would mean that the population was 
relying on ‘accidental’ conceptions to keep going. As accidental 
conceptions become fewer, it would fall again below replacement. 

7. We therefore conclude that any permanent solution to the 
problem will involve changing people’s outlooks rather than the 
facilities for having children. But improvement of facilities alone 
may have an appreciable effect in the immediate future, and 
might even provide a temporary solution. The rest of this report 
is devoted to discussing, ffistly, the problems involved in making 
it easier to have large families, and secondly, possible means of 
making people want more children than they do now. A little of 
the latter problem is solved by each of the former. But in our 
view big programmes for simplifying the business of having 
large families are unlikely to provide any permanent solution, 
unless they are initiated in conjunction wiffi a programme for 
changing people’s minds. 
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XL Spuing ani Feomdity 

Although this investigatioa was not pl^ed to give infonnation on 
the spacing of children, it became evident after analysis of results 
that this information was of considerable importance in inteipreting 
other trends.^ Results were therefore obtained from available data, 
which gave reliaUe comparative but approximate absolute figures. 
Since it is the comparative trends in various groups with which we 
are mainly concerned in this study, these results serve the present 
purpose. 

Birth of First Child 

Spacing of births, and the time which elapses between marriage and 
the birth of the first child, has been considerably affected during 
wartime by special factors largely outside the parents’ control. In the 
figures given below for differences between education and number-of- 
children-in-family groups, those married under five years are omitted. 


Percentage in this group having 
their first child* after: 


Group 

Up to 
years 

®/ 

years and 
more 

Those married over 10 years 

/o 

59 

/o 

41 

„ „ 5-10 years 

60 

40 

„ „ under 5 years 

62 

38 

Those with 3 or more children 

75 

25 

„ „ under 3 „ 

A1 

53 

Those with Secondary Education . . 

45 

55 

„ „ Elementary Education 

65 

35 


> The information available was tbe year of marriage of the mother and the age on last birthday of 
the children. This gives the interval between the births of two children to within a year by simply 
subtracting the age of the younger child from that of the elder. 

But the interval between marriage and the birth of the elder child can only be determined within two 
years. The greater part of the investigation was completed between the beginning of May and the end of 
August 1944 ; for purposes of calculation it was assumed all interviews were made in June 1944. Then ' 
a mother married in 1940 having a first child two years old may have been married in January 1940 
and not have have had a child until June 1942; or have been married in December 1940 and had a first 
child in July 1941. In the first case the interval is two-and-a>half years, in the second only six months. 

It was assumed therefore that when an interval of n ytam was found by adding the age of the first 
child to the date of marriage and subtracting it from 1944, in half the cases this indicated an interval of 
between n — H years and n — years ; and in half the cases an interval of between years and 
years. 

This fdmple rule is complicated for the interval i — 14 years by the fact that diildren are not normally 
bom during the first nine months of mairia^. A mathematical calculation shows however that for tho 
particular case of an investi^tion done in June the mle can be applied also to this interval ; fbr in 
diis case there are nine possible months of marriage which could pr^uce a child in this interval, and 
thm are also nine months in which the child could possibly be bom. 

The rule assumes, of course, that it is equally likely for a marriage to take place and a child to be bom 
in anv month of the calendar year. Illegitimate children, and children bom less than nine months after 
marriage were assumed not to exist, except when there could be no doubt as to the facts. The figures are 
therefore only approximate for^the interval between marriage and birth of the first child ; but the error 
diould not be gr^ 

s Including known illegitimate children. 
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From these results it can be concluded that : 

1. There is no perceptible difference over the past twelve years 
or so in the lengA of time people wait before having their 
first baby. 

2. Those who have small families tend to have their first baby 
considerably later than those with large families. 

3. The more educated wait considerably longer than the less 
educated before they have their first baby. 

So far as the last two points are concerned, this is very much what 
we might expect. The first point, however, suggests that the decline 
in fertility is probably not due, in recent years, to any tendency to wait 
longer than was previously the case before having a first child. 

Wartime factors, which we know are encouraging some women to 
have their first child earlier than would otherwise have been the case — 
and which we suggest are partly responsible for the higher birth-rate 
recently — ^may blur over any difference there would have been in the 
married-under-five-years group. But on the whole one would expect 
this tendency to be cancelled out by the tendency, which we know also 
exists, to put off having children longer than would otherwise have 
been the case during the earlier period of the war, added to the separa- 
tion of husbands and wives which makes it impossible for many war- 
brides to have their first children as soon as they want them. It seems 
exceedingly improbable that a greater interval between marriage and 
the birth of the first child has been an important factor in lowering 
fertility over recent years. 

Intervals Between Children 

When we consider the spacing of children, results are more surprising. 

Percentage of gaps between chil- 
dren of women in this group 
falling within the following times: 


Group 

Up to 3 
years 

3 years and 
over 

Those married over 10 years 

/o 

46 

/o 

54 

„ „ 5-10 years 

46 

54 

„ „ under 5 years 

57 

43 

Those with 3 or more children 

50 

50 

„ „ imder 3 children 

28 

72 

Those with Secondary Education . . 

43 

57 

„ „ Elementary Education 

46 

54 


The difference between the gaps favoured by those married under 
five years and those married more than five years is simply due to 
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the fact that it is impossible to be married less than five years and have 
two children with a gap of much over three years between them. 

The children of smaller families have a very considerably larger 
age-gap between them than do the children of larger families. At first 
sight this would seem to indicate less family-planning among larger 
fa mili es. But when we consider the results by ^ucation this docs not 
seem to be the case. There is no significant difference in the gaps between 
children among those with elementary and secondary education. 

Since we know that family-planning is more frequent, and knowledge 
of contraceptives greater among those with secondary education, tl^ 
result is most surprising. In order to find some clue to its implications, 
an analysis by education was made of all those who had been married 
over five years and had only two children. These sub-groups are small, 
(45 women with secondary education, 84 with elementary), but tenta- 
tive conclusions can be drawn. Among the longer-married women 
with only two children: 

38% of those with secondary education had a gap of less than three 
years between their children. 

23% of those with elementary education had a gap of less than 
three years between their children. 

A complete analysis of these 129 cases shows : 

Percentage of mothers of two 
children married more than five 
years who have this gap between 
their children among those with 


Space between first and second 
child 

Secondary 

Education 

0/ 

Elementary 

Education 

1 year 

• « . • 

/o 

9 

/o 

8 

2 years 


29 

14 

3 years 


29 

17 

4 years 


13 

20 

5 years 


9 

9 

6 years 


9 

17 

7 years and over . . 


2 

15 


This table shows a quite distinct pattern. Those with secondary 
education who have been married five years or more and only had two 
children have most usually had them quite close together. But among 
those with elementary education, age-gaps are scattered ail over the 
scale, and as many as one third (compared with one tenth of those 
with secondary education) have left a gap of six years or more between 
first and second child. 
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Thus among the two-child fandlies which are not produced from 
marriage within the last five years, the educated are having their children 
more quickly than the less educated. 

In order to make sure that this trend was not found all through the 
two educational levels an analysis was made of those who had been 
married over five years and had more than two children. The age-gaps 
in this group were found to be almost equally distributed in elementary 
and secondary education. 

The conclusion to be drawn from these facts is of considerable 
importance. Where families are large, the age-gaps between children 
are very much the same among those with elementary education and those 
with secondary education. Where families are small, those with secondary 
education have their children closer together than those with elementary 
education. This fact seems to indicate that contraception, used for the 
purposes of spacing children, is of considerably less importance than 
is usually supposed in affecting fertility. For those who know how to 
use contraceptives least space their children about equally with those 
who use them most where families are big, and leave considerably 
longer intervals where families are small. 

This, however, does not get to the bottom of the problem. There 
ar^ various possible explanations of the facts outlined, and we are not 
prepared to say from the available evidence which is correct, or most 
important. However, the likelihood is that all of these factors play 
some part: 

1. Those with secondary education tend to space their children 
with gaps of between two and four years. This appears from 
general indications in the survey to be the normal ‘planned’ 
interval. 

2. Spacing of more than four years is probably, and spacing of more 
than six years certainly, unusual as a deliberate planned interval. 

3. It therefore seems exceedingly probable that children spaced with 
intervals as long as this are not planned. Either they are the result 
of the failure of contraceptives, and were not intended to be bom 
at all ; or they are children who have taken longer to put in an 
appearance than their parents meant them to take. 

4 . But we know that only a very small minority of parents want 
only a single child. Therefore the possibility of second children 
bom a very long time after the first being due to mistakes in 
using contraceptives is remote. 

5. One in three of the second children in marriages which have 
lasted over five years and where the mothers have had an ele- 
mentary education, are bora six or more years after the first, 
compared with one in ten of those where the mothers have a 
secondary education. 
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6. Ruling out the suggestion that these second children are deliber- 
ately not conceived for so long a time, then the following 
explanations, or a combination of them, are possible; 

A. There may be a lower fecundity among those with elementary 
education. If this were so, it would explain the difference, 
since the mothers with elementary education would have to 
wait longer for their second child. 

B. There may not be an absolute difference in the facility with 
which women in the two education groups conceive ; but the 
more educated may be more inclined to take medical advice, 
and to take it early on, than the less educated. 

C The difference may be accounted for by more frequent mis- 
carriages and/or abortions among the less educated. But it 
is unlikely that abortion plays any important part where 
second children are concerned, since most people want a 
second. 

We know from data already given in an earlier chapter that less 
educated women often look upon lack of children in a fatalistic way, 
and it seems probable that their comparative unwillingness to talw 
medical advice if they are imable to have children when they want them, 
plus a greater tendency to miscarry, may largely account for the 
difference. 

Contraception and Spacing 

Whichever way we look at it, however, the fact remains that, on 
average, those who plan least are spacing their families in very much 
the same way as those who plan most. The non-planners go on 
having children longer, but that is all. If our interpretations are 
correct, this is what appears to be happening today. Those who know 
most about contraceptives and use them most are either more fecund, 
or more knowledgeable about the possibilities of encouraging concep- 
tion where there are difficulties, than those who know less about 
contraceptives and use them less. They are also less liable to miscarry, 
or more knowledgeable about the ways of preventing miscarriage. For 
those reasons their ‘planned’ spacing of their family works out in very 
much the same way as the ‘unplanned’ spacing of the less educated and 
knowledgeable. It is only when the planners use contraceptives to stop 
more children, having decided that their family is complete, or to put 
off the birth of a first child, that the non-planners catch up on them. 

As things stand today the use of contraceptives for spacing children 
does not appear to be an important factor influencing the smaller size 
of families among the more educated. Their families are smaller because 
they prevent children, both in the early years of marriage, and when the 
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family is complete. Figures for children bom in the first eighteen- 
months of marriage Iwve already been given. Among those with, 
secondary education, 25% of first children were bora between three and 
a half and five and a half years after marriage, compared with 13% 
among those with elementary education. This seems pretty conclusive.. 

Fecundity 

First children within the first eighteen months of marriage occur mucb 
more frequently among families which eventually turn out to be large 
than among those which are smaller, as has already been shown. The 
proportion of first children in large families which are bora in the 
first eighteen months of marriage is larger (by 28%) than the proportion 
of first children in small families who were bom then. ITiere is no 
significant difference at all between the spacing arrangements of thoso 
married a long and a short time. 

It seems unlikely from the verbatim material that this reflects simply 
use or non-use of contraceptives, although it is certainly part of the 
cause. Does it reflect greater fecundity among women who bear large 
families, cross-cutting knowledge of contraception? Other data suggest 
that it may. 

If we take six years after the last baby as the time limit beyond which 
another baby is more likely to be an accident or a late-comer than a 
planned birth, we find accidental births and births occurring later than 
they are wanted concentrated among the small families. 

24% of age-gaps between the children in families of two are more 
than six years. 

9% of age-gaps in larger families are more than six years. 

(This excludes war-marriages, where there has not been time for a 
six-year gap, but includes the children of different marriages where a 
large fac^y with large gaps is likely.) 

It must be rememtwred that many of the families of two are 
not completed, so that the proportion of long age-|aps is only a 
partial reflexion of real differences. If we had a sample of completed 
families of two to compare with larger completed families, the 
contrast would probably be greater. 

We conclude from these facts that either fecundity is lower among 
the two-child families, or miscarriages more frequent. From the 
qualitative data available we are inclined to ascribe the preponderance 
of large age-gaps among two-child families mainly to less abili^ 
to conceive chil^en. It was not found possible by interview method 
to collect anything like complete data on miscarriages and stillbirths, 
but it is perhaps a pointer that they were mentioned about twice as 
often by mothers of large families as those of small. 
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Js there a Decline in Fecundity? 

*An hniotbesis put fonrnrd by Herbert Spcpxr that "the ability to main ta in 
indivimal h'fe and the ability to multiply vary inversely" is certainly supported by 
the striking, not to say ahuming, fall in the birth-rate. This theory suggests that tM 
strain on the individual of increasing competition, of the hurly-burly of modem 
life, levy a t(dl on his power of reproduction. This theo^, however, is still un- 
supported by reliable evidmce. It remains a theory.’ (I. CeUciC'^bb. Nev Statesman 
am Nation. 11/3/44.) 

The question of whether there has been an absolute decline in 
women’s capacity to conceive children over the past half century is fre- 
quently rais^ today. Various possible causes of this unproven decreased 
fecundity among modem parents are suggested, ranging from the 
association of the spermicidal qualities of soap with the modem 
tendency to bodily hygiene — ^to that between the sensitivity of the 
testicles to change of temperature with the modem tendency to work 
in stuffy offices and go out into the cold evening air. 

We tried to answer this question, thought we had answered it, and 
now confess ourselves stumped. Unless a random sample of parents 
whose mothers and fathers did not use contraceptives can be found 
willing to breed children ad lib for the benefit of science, we are unable 
to see any way in which the question can be answered. Our method 
was to find out how many children are born into families of parents 
who do not use birth-control today and to compare this number with 
the number in their parents’ famiUes. If they had considerably fewer 
children than their parents, then, we thought, a decrease in fecundity 
would be indicated. 

Since it is possible that a similar method may occur to others who 
try to investigate this problem, and since it would be exceedingly 
difficult to detect the flaw in the argument without access to verbatim 
comments, this abortive attempt to solve what now appears an in- 
soluble problem may have served some purpose. We give the results 
partly for this reason, partly as an indication of the potential value of 
Mass-Observation methods as against the more usual methods of 
opinion polls. In the question which enabled us to detect the non- 
validity of these results we asked women to choose between three alter- 
natives. If, instead of recording answers verbatim, we had simply had 
our investigators make a cross against the chosen alternative, we should 
probably have demonstrated a startling decrease in the ability of women 
to conceive children which might well have gone unchallenged. 

This is the process of reasoning. It may amuse the r^er, thus 
warned, to see how soon he can detect the anti-climax. 

It will be remembered that women were asked whether they thought 
that people should plan in advance how many children they wanted 
to have, should work it out as they went along, or leave it to chance. 
In grouping the answers, those who said it was no use planning were 
pla^ in a separate category from those who said leave it to chance. 
It was assumed that those who then appeared in the ‘leave it to chance’ 
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groiq> did not use modem ifiethods of contraception, and if they used 
withdrawal or abstention, probably used it erratically. Careful examina* 
tion of the verbatim answers does not cause us to revise this condusion. 

Considering only the answers of women married over ten years 
who say ‘leave it to chance*, we find ; 

Average size of family of present-day parents married 
for more than ten years who say that the number 
of children in family should be left to chance . . 3*3 

Average size of family of these women’s mothers . . 5*8 

lie average age of these women is 40, so that, although not all their 
families are completed, it is very unlikely that they will have as many 
as one more child each on average before their child-bearing days are 
over. Even if they did, the difference would still be outstanding. At 
present 78% have had fewer children than their mothers. 

At first this looked like definite evidence of a decline in the capacity 
of women to produce as many children as they could a generation ago. 
Their families, as we would expect, were larger than those of the women 
who use birth-control. However, the fact that they were so little larger 
caused us to suspect the validity of the results. A detailed examination 
of each case was made, and it was found that : 

(a) The women with very large families were certainly included 
among those who said family-size should be left to chance. They 
do not use contraceptives. 

(d) BUT, also included were a large number of women who had 
never had any need to use contraceptives — ^i.e. those who left it to 
chance because of their lack of fecundity. 

Thus, lack of fecundity is an important factor influencing women not 
to use contraceptives and no conclusion on fecundity can be drawn on 
the basis of faniily-size among those who do not use them. 

So far as we are able to see, this snag will confront any effort to 
find out about the relative fecundity of women in this and other 
generations. 

Absolute Fecundity 

We are, however, left with the impression from other aspects of this 
investigation, that very many women do have dfficulty in producing 
children when they want them. Whether this is more frequent than it 
was a generation or two ago, we cannot say; but it is probably more 
self-conscious than it used to be. 

A frequent lack of ability to produce children is suggested by various 
remarks made about other people. Several of the women writing 
to the doctor mention that their friends as well as themselves are 
having difficulties. Some appear to look on this as a common-place, 
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and are annoyed that no great attention appears to be paid to their 
problem: 

‘Mr. Clmrdiill and others want a hi^ birth-rate, but there seems to be little 
done about those people anxious to have a family. Take iny own case. I can think of 
eight of my friends in a similar position. I have been man^ five yearS; was mamed 
at 21, and have had examinations, taken Vitamin E, th>Toid, had u^jections, separate 
holidays, and my husband has been examined and tested — all to no purpose. Our 
cause of sterility is surdy the most common of all, ^ so many people ^ similarly 
placed; yet there seems to be very little interest display^ in it, possibly because 
there are no obvious signs of pains and we are A1 hedthy.’ 

A housewife on the National Panel of correspondents writes : 

‘There have been in this district mothers who have bad babies this year afl^ five 
years, twelve years, seventeen years, and all would ^adly have had them sooner. 
This appears to be physical incapability, and that is the reason of most of the 
families I know of ri^t age.* 

If this were a general state of affairs, one would not expect many 
people to have noticed it, since inability to have children is not a subject 
which is usually discussed except between intimate friends. Even 
though only a few mention the difficulties of others, it is surprising that 
any have enough intimate acquaintances who are sterile to make 
generalizations. 

Further, there were a considerable number of cases in the detailed 
reports of the National Panel in which married women mention having 
to wait for a very considerable period, either before having their first 
child, or in between children. Here are some examples, told by mothers : 

1. ‘We certainly intended to have children. We did plan to a certain extent, as we 
were in rooms for three months after we married, so decided not to start a family 
till we were in our home. But after the first child planning did not seem to come in 
at all. Our second child should have come two years after the first — in fact she did 
not come for nearly four. The youngest came at a time of very bad business when 
we did not really intend to enlai^e our family any more. We never actually set out to 
have a fourth child, as we were getting on by then, having been in our late ’twenties 
when we married, but no further child arrived.’ (Age 50.) 

2. ‘I began my married life with the firm intention of having children. I always 
wanted a boy and girl. The girl first. After three years of married life my little gu*l 
was bom, and three years later a little boy. I don’t know why three years lapsed 
before I had a baby. We never during that time tried to avoid having any.* (Age 40.) 

3. ‘I have no children and have been married twenty years. During the first three 
years I had two miscarriages. In my case, with good mescal advice available, 
inquiry seemed to show that there was no reasonable explanation for this happemng 
... I have come to regard “no family” as a situation not entirely uninteresting, 
though I never imagined this could be possible when I first married.’ 

4. ‘About having children. We are both extremely fond of children, and would 
have liked a large family, but we have only managed two. We were married eig^t 
years before we had any. It was a great sorrow to me.’ 

5. ‘I married at nineteen and did not have a child for three years. I was terribly 
worried and distressed and longing to have five or six children. I had two chUdrm 
during the last war with fourteen months between them, and never could achieve 
anotfak’ though I had five miscarriages. It has always been a grief to me that I only 
have two cMdren.’ 

These long periods of waiting appear to be quite common. The 
importance of low fecundity, whether or not it is much greater than a 
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generation ago> is very considerable. For where fdans are made to space 
children at two or three years’ interval, and the child arrives much later 
than it is wanted, the whole plan may be put awry, and the total num* 
ber of children planned for may never be achieved. It is a common habit 
in planned families nowadays to put off the first child till a number of 
years after marriage. A frequent comment among younger women was : 
‘Oh, we want to be together for a bit first’. If a woman is married at 
the average marriage age of 25 and the couple decide to wait three 
years before having their first baby; and if then the baby does not 
arrive till two years after it is wanted, the woman will be thuly when it 
is bom. If they are planning a family of three, spaced at three or two-and- 
a*half yearly intervals, and more delays occur, it is very likely either 
that the woman will consider herself too old for child-bearing before the 
time for the third child arrives, or may even have passed the child- 
bearing age. Social factors will help to accentuate this trend ; as we have 
shown, there is evidence of quite a strong feeling at various levels that it 
is disgusting or indecent for older women to b^r children.^ 

Another factor which has to be taken into consideration with regard 
to fecundity, is the prevalent attitude to delays among those who 
plan their families. The possibility of preventing children for any 
desired period of time leads to the tacit assumption that children can be 
bom at any desired time too. It seems exce^ingly probable that the 
period in which many family-planners believe they have to allow after 
giving up birth-control and before conceiving is much shorter than the 
real average. The standard of fecundity demanded is not only supra- 
normal in this generation, but would have been in any other. Con- 
ception is expected immediately after contraceptives are discarded, and 
two or three months delay may cause real worry. Here, for instance, is a 
yoimg wife who used a Dutch cap for the first eighteen months of her 
marriage. In January she gave it up, but until May she did not have 
sexual intercourse ‘more than once or twice a month’. After that her 
forces husband and she were together ‘fairly frequently’. By mid- 
August she is not pregnant and writes : 

‘Do you think it is desirable that I should be examined now or am I wonyi^ too 
soon? This may sound childish, but so many friends have become pregnant imme- 
diately after disctmtinuing the use of contraceptives that one iS apt to worry about 
the delay.’ 

Or again, a couple who have been married for four-and-a-half years, 
and have given up contraceptives only four months ago. The husband is 
in the army and ‘we do not meet very often’; yet the wife is worried 
enough to write for advice after t^ short period of occasional 
meetings. 

Finally, here is an example of a second child coming three months 
later than its mother want^ it, and causing real disappointment: 

‘Two years after I was married to the day war started. For a very short time I 
demurred about having children, but decid^ to risk it. My son was bom in July 

^ Chapter VIII» Social Attitudes to Large Families. 
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1940. 1 always wanted at least two children, and alieo mjr little boy was two-and-a- 
half years old I thou^t about it again, but decided to wait a little as 1 fdt unsettled 
because my husband was expecting to go in the army. When I definitely knew he 
would go in, I decided I would like another child but nothing happened till November 

1943. 1 was very dis^pointed that it had not happened before as I had my first baby 
as soon as I wanted him and the second child did not come according to plan.’ 

These very tight time-schedules put a premium on fecundity. Even a 
few months delay may have the indirect affect of changing plans, 
reducing numbers. 

The problems of fecundity and alleged sterility are practically in- 
separable in a field-study of this sort, though it is clear that many 
instances of believed sterility remain unproven, and many cases of 
adjudged fertility remain unable to conceive. There is some slight 
evidence that fecundity may be declining, but it is by no means con- 
clusive and we are unable to suggest any way in which a decline could 
be proved, if it exists. If there were a decline in fecundity, then the 
answer would seem to lie in a change in our whole way of existence, 
a replacement of the ‘hurly-burly of modem life’ by the more leisurely 
tempos of a past age. This is so unlikely to happen that it is difficult 
to see what practi(^ use could be made of the results if a decline in 
fecundity were proven. 

Much more vital, in our opinion, is recognition of the increasing 
importance of fecundity as a possible factor influencing family-size. 
Everything should be done to publicize the simpler means of assuring 
conception, and factual information, directed especially to the least 
educated sections of the community, should stress both the possibility 
of cure and the frequency of the disease. 


Xn. Why so Few? 

Six different sets of numerical results of investigations from different 
standpoints give a preliminary indication of the reasons why families 
are kept small. The investigations were: 

(1) The National Panel of correspondents were asked what they 
considered the main factors determining the number of children 
people have. 

(2) The same sample were asked what they believed deterred people 
most from having more children. 

(3) An analysis was made of the postbag of the Radio Doctor, after 
two tal^ on birth-rate problems. These letters mainly come 
from women who discuss their own personal reasons for 
restricting their family, but also include a few who generalize 
about others. 

(4) An analysis was made of the postbag of a birth-control clinic. 
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(5) In the interviews conducted for the present report married women 
were asked why they did not want more children than they had 
said they want^. 

(6) The same sample were asked if they could think of anything 
which might make them want more children. 

In the table on page 98 the factors mentioned in each investigation 
are ranged in order of frequency, and all factors mentioned by 9% or 
more of any of the samples are included. Columns 5 and 6 consider 
the group of women married five years or less, who were most able to 
give some reply to the questions concerned. 

The first two lists represent the generalized observations of a group 
of people who correspond with Mass-Observation largely because they 
are interested in observing the behaviour and motives of others. The 
third list represents a specialized sample, consisting of people who feel 
sufficiently interested in the subject of the declining birth-rate to write 
to the Radio Doctor about it. The majority are married women writing 
about their own personal problems, and most of these would like a 
larger family if these problems could be solved. 

The clinic letters represent a quite diifierent group. Many of them 
are not expressing reasons for limiting the size of their family, but only 
for delaying the birth of a first or later child. Others are mothers of 
large families who now want to stop having children. 

The last two groups are a random sample of women married in 
the past five years. We thus have : 

(1) and (2) Generalizations about other people. 

(3) Personal motives of those who want more children for not having 
them. 

(4) Reasons for delaying children and stopping having them. 

(5) Spontaneous reasons, of those who have mostly not yet had as 
many children as they want, for not wanting more than they do. 

(6) Factors which these women feel might make them change their 
minds about the number of children they would like to l^ve. 

Money 

Money comes top of all the lists, except the clinic letters. The main 
reason why it comes lower on the clinic list is that many women are 
writing to the clinic on their doctor’s advice, or feel that their health 
will not stand another child yet; while others do not want to have 
another child at present because their husband is in the Forces and 
away from home, or liable to be drafted overseas. Many of these cases 
are spaced births rather than small families, and not entirely relevant 
here. Generally speaking, the economic factor is by far the most im- 
portant ‘reason’ for having few children. But, as we shall see when we 
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discuss it io detail, the last cooclusion we can draw from the stress 
laid on it here is that if everyone were richer babies would be corre* 
spondingly plentiful. 

Housing 

Housing is mentioned in all the lists, and is the only factor apart from 
money which as many as one in ten of the random sample of young 
wives spontaneously said might encourage them to want more children. 
This, in conjunction with its high place among the doctor’s letters, 
indicates that difficulties of accommodation are one of the most im- 
portant things actually stopping people from having children. By this 
we do not mean that very large numbers of women would have more 
babies if they had better accommodation. For reasons which we discuss 
later, we beUeve that only a minority of women actually refrain from 
having the babies they want because of external factors. But among this 
minority a great many are stopped because they cannot live in the 
sort of home they want. 

The Chances of the Children 

The chance in life of the children is largely involved in economic 
motives for small families. ‘I can’t afford another’ so often means 
*I can’t give three as good an upbringing, education, etc., as I can 
two’ that the relative stress in the various investigations probably 
reflects little more than the degree to which people felt it desirable 
to go into detail. It is thus particularly high in the fimt list, where people 
answered a written question in detail ; and in the fifth list where women 
were asked to give a specific reason why they didn’t want more children. 
But it was not greatly stressed in the doctor’s letters, which are the 
best barometer to the cases in which women want more children but 
don’t feel able to have them. Thus, ambition for the children is 
an important part of the set-up in which small families are conventional, 
but ambition is probably less important than various other factors 
deterring people from having more if they really want them. 

Leisure Interests^ Work, Responsibility 

The nuisance-value of children, in creating work and responsibility,, 
and tying the mother to the home is of all-through importance. 
Slightly different category-headings were used for this factor in the 
various investigations. Thus, when talking of other people, the first 
sample often described their attitude as selfish in the fint investigation. 
When speaking of factors deterring other people from having more 
children, once the family was start^ however, the stress became more, 
on the tie and nuisance-value. Naturally few spoke of selfishness as 
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applied to themselves; but in the doctor’s letters the stress was par- 
ticularly on the way children tie the mother to the home, whereas in the 
random sample it was more on the work they create. 

The experience of having been tied to the home by one or two chil- 
dren is perhaps the most important deterrent from increasing the family 
where the decision has not been made in advance. A preliminary indication 
is given by the high place it holds on lists 2 and 3, both indices of the 
factors which stop people having children they would have liked to 
have had before they experienced the snags. 

Security 

The in^urity of the world comes second among the factors which the 
National Panel believe to be deterring people from having children. 
It is mentioned by more than 10% of the same sample as a factor 
determining the size family people have — but it is low on their list 
(which is longer than the ot Ws b^use they go into the subject in much 
greater detail), and cannot be considered of great significance there. It is 
mentioned in less than 10% of the doctor’s letters, and very rarely as a 
reason for not wanting more children by the general sample of wives. 

These results give a preliminary indication of the conscious deterrent 
effect of the state of the world on more thoughtful, mainly middle-class, 
groups. It is at these levels that the whole future outlook is taken into 
account when deciding how many children to have ; but there are many 
indications, which we discuss in detail later, that the future prospects of 
the whole country as well as the personal insecurities of the future 
have an important, though less conscious, effect at other levels too. 

Other Reasons 

All the other motives determining family size which are given in the first 
list occur in most of the others, though they are mentioned by less than 
10%. The leisure interests of the couple, frequently mentioned by the 
National Panel, tend to become coi^used with home-ties and work 
when women are talking about themselves; the difference between these 
two categories is mainly a subjective one depending on whether it is the 
outsider judging others or the housewife judging her own motives which 
we are considering. The failure of contraceptives, judged by over 10% of 
the Panel to be an important factor determining the number of children 
in a family, is naturally not mentioned in the other investigations. But 
it is, of course, one of the reasons why the birth-rate is still as high as it 
is today. 

Sterility and sub-fertility are not very tvidely mentioned in any of 
these investigations, but, as we shall see, they are far the most important 
reason given by older women for not having children at all. Sub- 
fertility is major importance in determining the number of one-child 
families. 
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The social attitude towards large families is only widely mentioned 
in discussing other people’s motives, but there are also some cases in 
which the woman herself feels very strongly about the attitude of others 
towards her if she has as many cMdren as she wants. It is probably of 
more importance as a subconscious reason for restricting families, and 
only in a minority of cases does it put people off if Aey are really 
anxious for more children. 

Lack of domestic help is again a minority reason, but a veiy 
vociferous and real reason for the almost entirely middle-class group 
who mention it. 

Other motives expressed by a minority are discussed incidentally in 
the text. 


The Interviews 


It very quickly became clear in piloting interviews on the question of 
possible means of increasing the desire for larger families that simply 
asking women to say if there was anything which would make them 
want more was not going to get us very far. Even in the group most able 
to give some answer only 35% were able to specify anything which they 
felt might change their minds. Of those two-thirds specified money, a 
quarter housing improvements, and all other possibilities were spread 
between the remaining twelfth of the minority in tiny groups. 

To the preliminary question ‘Why don’t you want more than that?’ 
women had answered : 


Reasons for not wanting more children 

/ 


Money' 

Work, Responsibility 
Children’s Chances (specified) 
Inabili^ to have more 

Health 

Future Security 

Housing 

War Reasons 
Fear of Childbirth . . 
Husband trouble 

Age 

Other reasons 

Vague 


Percentage giving these reasons 
among those married 


Over 10 

5-10 

5 years 

years 

years 

®/ 

and under 

V 

/o 

17 

/o 

29 

/o 

23 

13 

17 

15 

10 

12 

22 

19 

7 

2 

5 

7 

2 

2 

4 

4 

4 

5 

2 

4 

3 

2 

2 

1 

2 

1 

3 

0 

16 

5 

6 

6 

4 

4 

11 

11 

25 


Although women were usually able to give some fairly definite reason 
for wanting a small family, spontaneous ideas about possible ways of 
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making them change their mind were few, and mainly concentrated on 
money and housing improvements. The general picture given by this 
part of the survey was one of a readify acceptable norm of two or three 
children, and very little desire to depart from that rprm. And this, in our 
judgement, is the broad background against which the whole of the present 
study stands. Parents have no difficulty in finding reasons for wanting a 
small family, but they have great diffi^ty in imagining circumstances in 
which they might want a bigger one. At present the great majority don't 
want more children than they are having, and onytMng which is done to 
raise the birth-rate permanently or appreciably will have to tackle funda- 
mental desires and change them — not just simplify matters. 

Two Problems 

There are two birth-rate problems, calling for quite different treatment 
One is the problem of the wanted-unbom ; the other the problem of the 
unwanted-unborn. The first calls for direct and specific measures, and 
for this it is much more easy to suggest cut and dried solutions. It in- 
volves wastage^ in its broadest sense. Not only incapacity of the mother 
for having children when she wants them, either through sterility, 
sub-fertility, operations making further chUd-bearing impossible, or 
coUapse of health before the child-bearing period is over. These reasons 
were given by one in four of all women married over ten years ; but they 
are not the only problems of wastage. Wastage includes the babies who 
are not bom literally because there is not room for them ; not very many 
perhaps, but the survey shows that sometimes the strongest desire does 
not overcome the impossibility of fitting in another baby to available 
accommodation. The fear of childbirth, which could be at least partly 
overcome if women knew that modem methods of reducing the pains of 
labour were always available, is partly a wastage problem. So is the 
problem of domestic help in some cases ; though often where the work is 
hardest and the results least satisfying it is not a deterrent but only part of 
the background which makes small families the accepted, wanted, thing. 

The problem of the unwanted-unborn is not so simple to present or to 
solve, but in our view it must be solved before any major change is 
likely to occur in birth-rate trends. Socially accepted ideas are not often 
examined by the majority who conform to them, and the question of 
‘why small families?’ is much easier to answer than the more important 
question of ‘why not large ones?’ We cannot expect to clarify the major 
question solely by direct verbal evidence from the people concerned, 
because they cannot be expected to know exactly why they do not fail to 
conform with a pattern of behaviour which it bias not occurred to them 
to question. 

llie method of approach adopted was to take the broad spontaneous 
reasons for conformity as a basis, to study the meaning of these reasons . 

^ Inlluu mortftUtjr is, of ootine, th0 rnaiii wastage problem, but thit k (wtiids the 
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and to «tteoi|>t to atiive at some assessment the extmit to wlikh the 
imiKml oi the reasons mif^it hdp prodoca leasmn for large 

famOks. In die questionnaire a series of semi-leading questions wme 
indhoded, etfter spontaneous reasons had been given, referred to 
various pcMsiUe means of changuig peqf^’s minds on the question of 
famity size, and asked women aiietiier t^ thought these things wouhl 
make a differenoe to the number of childien they thmnselves wanted. 
These questions woe leading in the sense that th^ often put an idea 
into women’s heads which had not been there baore. Tte absolute 
numerical results are no indication of the extent to ixdiich these are 
likedy in fact to produce more batnes. But a comparison of the 
numerical results gives a preliminary idea of their likely relative ^ects; 
and examination of the verbatim material goes a long way towards 
showing what are the main specific problems involved in the broader 
ones, nese verbal replies from a random sample, however, only pro- 
vide a yardstick against which to measure the extent to ^diich theoAer, 
m(»e detailed, evidence is significant. They do not provide the answer 
by thmnselves. In discussing the likely effects of removing the motives 
ttgidiut large families we dnw widely on other evidence which is not 
subject to nummical treatment to provide depth and detailed 
exjdanation. 

The * Leading* Questions 

Women were asked vriiether : 

(а) If they didn’t have to go through so much in actually having a 
child; 

(б) if the government gave mom^ allowances for children; 

(c) if they could have some help in the house; 

(<0 if they could live in the sort of house th^ liked; 

(e) if they could be sure the future; 

that would make a difference to the number of diildrenthqr would like 
to have. 

To all these questions a majority of between 60% and 80% of those 
married over ten years answered that it wouldn’t make a difference. 
Between 46% and 74% of those noarried 5-10 years answered in thesame 
way. Among those with secondary education between 53% and 77% 
said no. To all the questions except hi the house an ajqueci- 

aUy larger juoportioa of negative teddies canoe fh»n those with 
Seamdaty Education. And on all the questions exc^t hefy in the house 
there was a v«y appredaUe drq> in ^ propmtiQn iff noes down the 
Imigtii-or-ntarriage scale, (hi all questions except heip In the house there 
were crmsiderably more noes from mothos of three or more childteu 
than fkom those with smaller families, and betwemi 57% ami 8^ Of 
motiiers of three or more aioweted eai^ question n^ativ)^. 
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go far towards solving the population problem; but it can go some 
way, vMck ffi more ttam can be guaranteed for more elaborate sodal 
measures. 

The extent and nature of vmstage through unborn wanted chOdren 
can best be seen by considering separately the cases of all those aho 
have been married five years or more and not had a child, and those 
who have had only one child. 

Ihere were in t^ sample 66 women who had not had a Child aftm- 
five or more years of marriage. Of these, only 17 appear ddiberatdy 
not to have done so, and oidy 4 can be classified from their verb^ 
attitude as not wanting children at all. Four others do not give any 
very definite indication of their reasons, while the remaining 9 afi 
indicate that they would like children if external drcumstahces were 
different. 

Of the 49 wives who would have liked children but have considered 
themselves unable to have them: 

25 say they have been unable to have children through sterility. 
Eight of these spontaneously mention having taken medial 
advice. In 2 cases the doctor confirmed that ^ey were unable 
to conceive, while in 6 cases either treatment was given without 
effect, or they were told that there was no reason why th^ 
should not b^ children. 

9 give health reasons which give every sign of being genuine, 
including operations, stiliNrths, miscarriages, tuberculosis 
and a fractu^ pelvis. 

4 say that their husband’s health has not allowed them to have 
cl^ren (ulcerated stomach, perforated lung, ‘something in 
my husbwd’s fanuly’). 

2 are widows, one of whom had a child that died when three 
months old. 

1 is separated from her husband. 

1 is unhappily married and doesn’t want a child by her husband. 

1 gives health reasons which may not be genuine. 

1 conceived but had a miscarriage and has not tried again. (She 
differs from those who give health reasons in that she seems 
to have been merely di^uraged not incapacitated by her 
miscarriage.) 

44 

Of the remaining S, one is afraid of childbirth, but wants childrmi. 
Another put off having tbmn because she couldn’t get anywhme to 
live, tbmt hm husband was out work, and now she has passed the 
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ddld-beariqg period . Three do not give «uni§^ mfonnation to asontab 
■why they have not had a child. 

This sam{de is, of coarse, not large enough fw any accurate statistical , 
deductions. But it seems likely that something in die region of one in 
ten, possiUy fewer, of childless marriages are childless because the 
parents do not like or want children at Another small fraction are 
childless because th^ do not feel justified in bearing children in the 
external circumstances in which they live. And ateut three-quarters have 
not had children for physical or psychologic^ reasons unrelated to 
gNieral social (x>nditions. Half of these dther are, or conridor 
diemselves to be, sterile. 

Single-Child Marriages 

Of 98 women married over five years with only a single child, SO have 
apparently either deliberately only had one, or are gl^ they have only 
one despite having conceived another and miscarried. Of these 50, 
23 say Aey would like to have two or more under different external 
circumstances. Several others, who say they only want one now, are 
not really in favour of an only child, but have been forced into the 
position of not wanting another comparatively recently. One complains 
of the state of her nerves; one has lost her home in air-raids; one has 
a child bom deaf; one an excessively nervous child; two an invalid 
husband ; two are afraid to go throu^ the difficulties they had with 
their first child. Two married late in life and did not have theirfirst child 
for some years, apparently through no deliberate measures on the 
couples’ part. 

Qghteen women, or one in five of all those married over five years 
with only one chil^ have had miscarriages, operations making child- 
Inrth difficult or impossible. Caesarians, or have borne another child 
which has died in infancy. Twelve others say they have been unable 
to have more children Uirough sub-fertility. Three were spacing their 
families, and have been separated from their husbands and unable to 
have a second child. One is widowed, one unhappily married, one 
divorced. The remainder want more children, and although it is several 
years since they had their last, may still have another. 

At a rough estimate, not more than about one in four of these single- 
child marruiges can be looked on as fulfilling the mother’s conscious 
wishes, d what she would have liked to have. The real figure may be 
a good deal lower. With these, as with .the childless marriages, we must 
b»r in mind the fact that all the information we have comes from a 
stranger-interview. We do not know how much information these 
won^ may be disinclined to reveal to the interviewer. It may well 
be that, if the whole private history were known in each case, the pro- 
pdlrtion who really wanted chilffiess or one-diild marriages would be 
shown to be even smaller. 
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Sterility and Sub-fertUity 

It is dear from a variety of informatioB collected from different soorces 
tlmt many women go through life believing themselves to be sterile 
(xr ^b-ferdie and do not consult a doctor. Muy of those w1k> do con-, 
salt 'a doctor are told there is no reason why they should not bear 
chSMren, but continue to have none. It is estimate that some 70% 
of cases sterility which come for treatment at clinics are due 
to the husband, so in many of the present cases it is probably true 
that the fault does not lie in the woman. However, the indications 
me that husbands often do not submit themselves to examination at all, 
even tf the wtfe has been pronounced fit. Fmther, it seems probable from 
descriptions that doctors do not always pay overmuch attention to 
complaints of sterility and that diagnosis may be inadequate. And, 
further still, there are a number of cases in wUch both parties have 
been examined and pronounced fit, and children still not appeared. 

In the interviews, the most common response was the reverse side 
of that fatalistic ‘what you’ve dotted out for you have’ which we have 
already seen in relation to family planning. Typical remarks : 

‘Well, I only had one. If people have children they have ’em. I don’t know if 
rve been fortunate or unfortunate.’ (40D.) 

*I think it’s fine to have children, you like to do for them, what you havart had 
yourself; you put yourself out for the diildren. I’ve only had one. It’s just ^ way it’s 
gone. I should have liked more. My giri keq>s on saying when she marries die’s 
going to have lots, because she was the only one. But there yon are, you can’t always 
help these things.’ (44D.) 

‘It wasn’t a question of wanting. I had my girl and I had one “miss” and that was all. 
I think th:it miss did something to me. Anyhow, I never had no more at all. 1 Aould 
have liked another myself but there you are, it never come along and it’s not likdy 
to now. 1 should say leave it chance, more or less. It’s not you decide.’ (44D.) 

It seems unlikely that those who make this sort of remark have taken 
medical advice, though no specific question was asked on the subject 
in the interviews, ‘Well, we only had the one, and that’s all there was 
to it.’ ‘Well, you don’t know what you’re allotted out.’ These are the 
typi^ responses, suggesting that to many working class women 
having too few children seems just as much an uncontrollable act of 
providence as having too many children seems to others. 

Following the general indications of these results,- a small number 
mothers who had finished childbearing and had none or a sin gle child 
were interviewed informally. The investigators were instructed to obtain 
M mudi information as possiUe from those who believed themselves 
kffertile about what they had done to ascertain, or to remedy, their 
state. Results bear out the indications of the less elaborate qwstioning. 
It seons clear that the idea of their disability being curable simply 
had not occurred to maity of these women. For instance: 

‘I know. I di^’t have no more. I dhta’t intnfoe wilh natuie. I cgoMet 
1 omddnt bm ome. It aU depends on the poson, if tli» have a lot or not Not 
evoyone I know can have chudiea if thiqr want to and that‘s aU them is to it 1 
ltdooa’ (Sm.) 
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*lMbrtiiiuilely Fve oi# got Uie one. I My unfortunatciy b ecau M 1 abould hm 
liked more. I had modier, a gilt, I lost her thttniph saemnonk whea ite nai 
eighteen, Uiat wai fifteen years ago. Stic ma a fine gtrL 1 do&*t know why 1 didii*t 
haveAore, because we love diildi^ but iMpect it was the wifi of the Lml.* (60I>). 

^1 think it*8 just a inatt^ of hide— I never was blessed wifii more. I should have 
liked to have had more as I think one duld grows up sdfish. I believe hi a faintly of 
two or fiiree, but if it*8 not your luck to have them you can*t.’ (46C.) 

That is the most common attitude. Some» however, have had medical 
advice: 

*l*ve never had the omortunity to find out how important they am. We*ie bcah 
v^ femd of children. l*ve been to the Duke End Hospital and the doctor there** 
examined me and said I was perfectly healthy. I*ve done my job, but there you 
axe.* (31C Catholic, married 8 years.) 

*I should have liked to have three; because I love diildren, but it*8 not worked out 
that way. l*ve been to the Chelsea hospital and had tieatm^t, but it *8 made no 
difierence.* (35C. Married 9 years.) 

Numbers are far too small for generalization, but it seems quite 
probable that of those who consult hospitals or general practitioners, at 
least as many women are passed fit for childbirth as ne^ treatment or 
operation. Aether this means that examination is not exhaustive 
enough, whether not enough advice is given of a positive sort — 
examination of husband, intercourse in period of increa^ fertility, etc. 
— or whether there is some undiscovered factor making for sterility it 
is impossible to say. It is certain that, at present, many wives are told 
that all is well, and find it isn’t. In the interviews there was only one 
case in which it was definitely ascertained that both parties had been 
examined and passed by a doctor and the wife was still unable to con- 
ceive. But in the doctor’s letters, naturally coming from a specialized 
sample of the more desperate, such cases were quite frequent. One in 
twelve of these letters came from women who were unable to bear a 
first or second child for reasons of apparent sterility, and in most 
cases one, and usually both partners, had taken medic^ advice. 

In several cases the women have been operated on and told they can 
now have children, but have not been able to do so : 

*It is not always a case of wanting or not wanting children. For mysdf and my 
husband I can only say that we are extren^y fond of children and have wanted one 
for four years; in fact we would love a large family. We are quite young and fit, and 
have had medical advice, resulting in myself having had an operatiem some time ago, 
wifiiout success. 1 am told I am quite normal and there is no leascm vdiy I should not 
become i^egnant* 

*Both nu^lf and my husband are passionately fond of children and have craved 
for them. I like a good many other young married women whom I*ve met in different 
hospitals during the p^ three years, have undergone operations so I could have a 
baby. But 1 am still without. On thrM different occasions since my last operatimi 1 
have a^ed my doctor for advice and with a smirk he has told me ** there *s plenty of 
tinM.** ... I am thirty^four years of age, 1 ask you— is there plenty of time?' 

Some of these women who have done all in their power to have children* 
and have been told that there is no reason why ttoy should not, are 
naturally exceedingly depressed about it. Here is one case: 

have been married for over five vears and am twen^«dght years hfy 
hu^ltnd is thirty-four. We both love children very much and have wauled one atooe 
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^ niank^ We iMve tried vdihout mcsess, 1 baw be« to tbe hoiiiilal tHioe imd 
riielm timeMd « nnan opcntkm. I wai stretdt (^) eadi time; they told me tfaeve 
ene iM> leuoii why Z riwdd oot hcve a di^ My huebeod we caiamiaed md aw 
Udd he lias peife^ bB riflht. Thh ana Uitee yean i^. ... I get vary lam aad 
ladinipy, aeeiiv aD iny fi^eods have baldes. . . . wdxxfy imom the iheling I giri each 
inooOi anea DOthiag happena. We love childim so iQUcfa.* 

Many wtwtm who are medically eacamined for sterility seem to 
receive rimpty advice to be patient, because there is no leaso^ why thty 
should not concrive, and to cany on anth their married life as bi^ore. 
Only in one or two letters and nowhere dlse, is thoe any indication that 
advice has been ^ven which will help to make conception more lilmly 
for tihose who have no apparent physical disability. Of course, this does 
not mean that such advice is not frequently ^ven. Where it has been 
followed with success, we should prolmbly not have obtained informa* 
tion through this survey. But there are certainly many women vriio 
might ben^t from such advice who have not bMn given it, and are 
longing for children ^lich may never be bom. 

'ne general indications from this part of the survey are thus : 

(a) Among working class women complete sterility or the iiuildlity 
to conceive as many children as they want is most generally 
looked on in a fatalistic way, and no advice taken. 

(b) Among those who have taken medical advice there seems to be 
a fairly high proportion ^o have been passed as fit by the 
doctors, a^ are still unable to conceive. 

(c) This is probably partly due to inadequate advice, and it seems 
likely t^t in many cases examination of the husbands is not 
insisted upon — or at best not acted upon. 

(d) But there are certainly many cases in which both parties have 
been examined and parsed by the doctor, but still do not have a 
child. This suggests either that the doctor’s knowledge of the 
subject is madequate, or that general medical knowledge is 
incomplete. 


XIV. m-health. Sob-health aod Fear of ChiMUilh 

Dm present survey suggests, though it does not prove, that there may 
be less ability to conceive cMdren in the present generation than there 
has bem bdbre. Sub-fertility appears to be more frequent among the 
poorer and less educated sections of the community, despite th^ fatt 
that they are producing more children. In TTie Peckh^ Experiment the 
authors riesmbe their experience of sub-fertility at the Centre : 

' In die eoibae of our work we have foiuid what we bdieve to be a higb pa?oentace 
of infertiUtr, of aoB-oonsunmiation of marriaae and of tatHv oonm^on, as wdD 
as of the delibeiateavoidanoe of cliild-bearhi« by Urtfa-oontnd methods. From the 
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ebtesvei^iom made^ we fed boiBid to Unk i3m of of 

ixiaxriafe aod of xetodve iniertitity, wHh the qoesdcm of 

devHaliieiiofi Im been discussed by us else^iidieie. Tbe lype descdbi^ unddr the 
iiaiue **hyiiot(mia’* foitod id a ‘ ^ “ 

emoag die very yoiSM^-^thcui in men, is a oBfimte ptiyskal condHipn wim de^te 
physii^signs. .. .In these pec^le what is iisuallypieramed to be the presstng urgent 
of sexual tq;>petite appears to ronain unstirred to a surprising extent. . . .11 would 
seem as if there were in them a positive lowering of all appetites, a natural fasting — 
i.e. a raising of the thrediold o£ the response to stimulus. Just as type is woric-dw 

because of rdative incapacity, so they are sex-shy for the samereadm. It is as thou^ 
these people were insistently and ccmtinuously faced with some compulsion not to 
exceed ten miles an hour, and the disillusionment they sufifer in cravding along at this 
pace in a machine designed to do 100 miles an hour is a cumulative depressant.* 

The authors conclude that much voluntary infertility can be attributed 
to this condition rather than to selfishness or rationalization. "Perhaps/ 
they say, "the very attitude towards pregnancy — one anticipatory of 
sickness and danger — ^which the medical profession has assumed, is no 
more than a reflection of the type of patient so consistently encountered 
by the obstetrician!’ 

The attitudes of working-class women towards the condition which 
they assume to be one of sterility or sub-fertility, already described, fits 
this description. Their fatalistic attitude towards their state, their vague 
desire to have, or have had children, unaccompanied by any effort to do 
anything about it ; these would appear to indicate very much the state of 
mind (and body) which is described in The Peckham Experiment: 

*They possess no guarantee "at all that if they set out on the shortest functional 
journey they will rea^ their destination, still less return home with achievement.* 

In this survey only a small number of women said they were limiting their 
family for hi^th reasons, and these mainly because of some definite 
traceable illness. But somewhere in the cotirse of the interview tiredness, 
nerves, a sort of general fed-upness often appeared. Here is a woman of 
3!kt wi^ two children aged 1 1 and 8. Her work, apart from housework, 
consists of voluntary help in her sister’s shop: 

*I xeally don *t know. I don*t think I want any more now. I think it’s the food or 
smnethmg. I’ve got no ener^ at all nowadays— just to get throu^ the day, that’s 
about all I can do. I don’t think I’ve ever fdt as tired in my life asihave this spring. 
Well, and when you feel like that you don’t want to start thiiddng about having kids. 
No 1 can’t think of anything that would make me want more, not excqit a nice long 
holiday by the sea, and the sort of food we used to get, and feeling stronger alto- 
gsther. And even dien I couldn’t say. I’m just not in the state of mind nor healUi 
mat wants to Start thinking about babies. It takes me all my time as things are.’ 

And another, of 34, with two boys of 9 and 4 : 

*I don’t know whether I’m looking forward to the next ten years or not I’ve got 
a feeling the war’s going on and on^ so it’s not much good looidng foiward to things, 
i . . Idon’t want nmre than two duldren. A couple’s enough for pec^k in my posi- 
tion. Jim’s nine and tony, he’s four; tl^’re both at the age tb^’re on my 
hands and I wouldn’t want to start aU over again. 1 haven’t the patience any more. 

My nerves are bad and so’s ms husband’s It’s difterent if you’ve got padence 

with children, then you could have as many as you want, but if your nerves are bad, 
you only bdng skk children into the wotid.’ 

Tliese motives^ half "tonperameutal’, half physical, dp not dten 
come out so explicitly, but this may be li^ index to the jflrequeot^ with 
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^wbioli mdolie tiw man rational expressed motivet. N u tr iti o na l 
defidendes^ sulhheidth, kdc of communal aim and self-confidence, a 
broa^]^ defimtist attitude to life wbidi has a physical basis, may wdl be 
an important ‘reason* behind the expressed reasons, wfaitm the present 
study does not penetrate deep enou|^ to imearth fuUy. 

Health and fregrumcies 

The other side of the physical picture is given in a correlation cX health 
with number of pr^nandes taken from Working Class Wives (Margny 
Spring Rice, Pelican Books, 1939). 1,250 working wives were asked 
about the number of pregnandes they had had. Among the whole 
sample, the average number of pregnandes was 4*6. The group which 
was in apparently good health had averaged 3*6; while those who 
suffered from anaemia, carious teeth, constipation, gynecological ail- 
ments, headaches, rheumatism, or bad legs had all averaged five or 
mote pregnancies — except for those with headaches, who averaged 4*8. 

Of these womqp, all of whom were under 40 and still in the child- 
bearing period, 191 had some sort of gynecological ailment. Thkt is 
15%, or over one woman in seven. The largest group, and by far the 
largest group who had not had treatment, suffered from backwhe. 

Fear of Childbirth 

It is small wonder, then, that the fear of childbirth was notably stronger 
in our survey among the working class aggregates in the East End of 
London than in any other group. Here 12% of women said that they 
would want more children ff they did not have to go through so much 
in actually having them, and another 17% said that they might change 
their min^ The corresponding figures for the low birth-rate distriM 
were 4% and 5%, for those with secondary education 6% and 7%. 

A few of these women speak of the times their friends had during and 
after childbirth, and are deterred from having a baby at all ; but more fre- 
quently they are put off having a second or third baby by their own 
experiences with the first. Those who do say their decision would be 
altered probably really would change their minds more often than those 
who give similar replies to the other questions, because they ate almost 
entirely women who have themselves had a really unpleasant experiaoice 
or who are intimately acquainted with someone else who has : 

‘Yes, 1 nearly lost my life with the second.’ (27D. Catholic.) 

‘Ya, m my case it would because I had a terrible time with him because I’ve got 

* yes. It would mt because I had a very bad time/ (26C.) 

*Yes, ft would I couldn’t bear die thou^t of going thipa|]i all that pain. l*ve 
just lost a sister in oonflnenient and she was only twaaty-aix, and fine imtlliy ghi. 
She got bmied with the baby, five weeks old it fri^tens me to (30C) 

‘1 thhfic it would make a great deal of diffetenoe. I had a sister who died through 
a c on finem o B * 
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Sonietimes it is the husband who refuses to let his wife ha^ve a&otiber 
baby after a difficult confinement: 

* Wdl, that was one of the reasoos I didn*! have mote. I had such a bad tune widi 
he^ my husband said that *8 enough. I*m not having you sufier like that not for aiQr 
child. He always said he didn't want me to have ano&ier.’ (42C.) 

Among the younger working wiv^ especially this question aroused a 
good deal of protest about the lack of factihties for painless childbirth 
to those who have not the means to pay private nursing-home fees: 

*Yes. Hie hospitals for poor people should be ihade as comfortable as the rich 
nursing homes are. Rich people don h suffer, why should we? And t^ should make 
more beds available now. It 's a real scandal these poor women not bc^g Me to get 
in anywhere, it drives them out of their mind, almost I know if /was in eixeumstanoes 
like Uiat I'd jolly well badger my M.P. To do something for me.* (30C.) 

'Yes, if you have money you can have the best anaesthetics and everything. That’s 
not right is it?’ (31C.) 

** important in my opinion. They should make the doctors do more f<x 

The realization that it is possible today to reduce the pain of child- 
birth has an important effect on the outlook of those for whom it is not 
available. For instance : 

*Yc 8 it would — it's shocking what you have to go through; you bet the men 
would squeal if it was them; why don't these old goopers (doctors) do something 
about that?^ (29D.) 

'Yes, it would with me. 1 feel a bit inclined to be scared of it all. It would be a 
tremendous relief if you knew the nurses weren't going to let you suffer/ (20C.) 

'Yes, I think science should do more for working peopte.’ (32C.) 

The importance of the dread of childbirth as a real turning point in 
women’s decisions is indicated by its high place among subjects 
mentioned in the doctor’s letters, where it was the fourth most 
frequently mentioned point. Though only a small minority are put off by 
this fear, those who are put off are put right off and feel strongly about 
it. The doctor’s postbag, like the interviews, showed a strong filing of 
resentment that the facilities available for those able to pay for them 
were not available universally. Some examples, the first two linked with 
difficult confinements : 

1 . *I have just had a baby, so I know what I am talking about. I love children and 
intended to have three, but after having one I will stop at that, and 1 had an easy 
time ccxnpared with some. 

'Why should some suffer and others can have something to help them if they have 
money to pay? I know this is true because there was a persem in the same hospital 
as me and shs had it’ 

2. 'I have two children, two-and-a-half ye^ and one year old. Thou^ in some 
leupects 1 do not objecl^ increasing my family, frankly 1 ^ not feel that my nerves 
win stand the pain of aSodier childbirth for a long while. Tread ip u Reader’s Digest 
some months afo of a painless childbirth which had be^ successfuUy introduced in 
America. An injection into the spine I belkve. Why cannot something of the kind be 
brought into this country and within the scope of aU mothers?’ 

3. 'Wind is bring doi^ to make riiildbirth easier? Is anything being done? Or axe 
all our brilliant doctors and specialists ^ contem to tril us that childbirth Is a 
"natural fiinction’*? I for one intend to see that woman gels her way this once. 
X>rastk; stq;)s must be taken quickly, for I am of the i^nkm that our falling birth^^ 
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is a kind (rf'ttriiQe ficm dw wives erf* tod^r to dww tint they will not bave cliildreD 
til owttOB are inq^oved.’ (Uomatikd woman.) 

These feelings of resentment may well inoease the more widely it 
becomes known that means exist for reducing the pains of labour. 
In conjunction with a normal tendency to think twice about further 
inegnanctes after a difficult confinement, they may help to turn decisions 
against an addition to the family. 

But the unhealthy mother of a large family and the lurid story of 
someone else's difiSculties is in itself a deterrent, as can be seen from the 
frequency with which East End mothers feel that an easier time mi^t 
make them change their minds. Here is what an unhealthy mother 
l^rself feds about it : 

'Many young mothers are so badly injured by incompetent doctors in childbirth 
that th^ either never have another diild, cm* if they do, produce a ddkate bal^ and 
sufier years of misery wiUi bad health. 1 contend that the sight of a thin white faced 
young noother dragging through life is a greater deterrent to potential mothers than 
all the lack of means, prams, gaidois, rest hours etc. To say nothing of the loss of 
healthy ddkhen such a mother might have had. Many otherwise excellent doctors 
are dther tcx> busy, too disinterested, or too superior m thdr approach to a young 
mother to help her in a safe delivery. ... At my first child’s birth I was attended by 
a dirty old Frenchman. I was living in a strange place and did not know a soul. T was 
young and entirely unacquainted with the fac^ of birth, and my young husband was 
equally ignorant. I had a long and difficult confinement and was badly tom, and not 
sutch^. The doctor did not call for forty-eight hours and I haemorrhage badly. 
This bleeding continued in a lesser way fen* ei^t weeks, till the discharge was green 
and foul-smdling. I was very weak and thin. The dcxrtor did nothing to help me 
beyemd saying that I suffered from vaginitis. I did the round of London hospitals, 
but was alwa 3 rs told there was nothing very wremg with me. 1 suffered greatly at eveiy 
period, and from a wdl-built girl of 9 stone 7 Ib. I changed to a frail creature of 
7 stone. When my boy was two-and-a-half years old I was told that if I had another 
child 1 should recover. When the child was coming I suffered v^ much, and on 
ccmsulting the doctor, I was asked in a very supercilious manner if I thought I was 
the only woman who had ever produced a child? The babv was bom in a nurs^ 
home, wbm I was attmded ^ the young partner of this doctor, whose first case I 
was. I will draw a veil over this confinement and only say that 1 bardy escaped with 
inylife. . . .Two years later .. .1 was operated cm twice for the removal of the womb, 
ovaries, tumours and cysts.* 

This is an extreme case, and in this instance the woman was not 
deterred by her experiences from having another child. But her story, 
retailed to other young prospective mothers of a more nervous 
disposition, her physical h^th after these experiences, might well be 
a major deterrent, llie relationship among worldng-class women between 
sub-health and number of pregnancies does not go unnoticed. 

Important too, both for their effect on the future plans of those who 
go throu^ them and for their effect on others who hear about them, are 
the ^periences of women who have their babi^#n public hospitals. 
Here is an account by a mother of such experienort in this and the last 
generation: 

^Afrer a hpse of six years we had another child. Owing to an aeddefit due lb a 
twconduett^’s mistake I sli^^ off and was dragged akM%. This 

last chiM dead vdM boin. Thb time 1 was the Munidpai Maierfl% HoM^. 
I went Ibr ante^sabd tmatment and observation before the fairtb. Hie hoMbu was 
ptefiaml^ to home conditio in many but it had aeiioiis drawbadks ahkli 
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mmy pocspU M not resMise. 1 im iii.i^{>0Qr Imliii mA vcay mc^wk We^ 

preseno^f a score of o^m thm a^^to or 

us in turn as we lay oo a hard bed They decided that I bad a Ibtxioor add I decktod 
to make an end of evoifthii^ wiben 1 readied home. However, pondering cm die 
matter I odnduded that this was just a stage in the Indmog of toe prdmtioner and 
that both were wrong— and sb it turned out. ... 

*I liked the nursing home on account of die conH>any of the odw patidits. On 
one occasion we were chatting with one of the nurses and she said tluit if ever she 
had a diild she would not ^ into a ho^ital like that. ** Not for me— I’m not having 
young probationers proddmg and examining me.” 

few months ago I visited a young frieiKl who had just had a baby (her seccmd) 
in the same iKimital. She tdd me that when the time came* die was takm into the 
labour ward ana the bed was already occupied by a woman who had just had a baby. 
The nurses had taken it away to be attended to, and, it being then about one a.m. 
the woman was waiting for the doctor to insM some stitches. The new patient was 
accommodated onabed neara bell-push and told toring forthe nurses if required, 
but not before it was really necessary, as they were rush^ The first patioDt to 
wait 10] 5.30 a.m. when tne doctor would arrive to attend her. So they stayed afi 
throu^ the small hours. The newcomer was tough and dedined to ring till the baby 
was bom, the first one imploring her contiaually to bring the nurse as she could not 
bear to see her in such distress. When the baby was bom, the mother gave the bdl 
one violent push so hard that three nurses all rushed in. Such indd^ts due to the 
shortage of accommodation, etc., do not make the bearing of any more attji!tk>- 

tive proposition to young mothers.* 

‘Tough’ treatment of the nervous mother, though it may be of com- 
paratively minor importance from the baby’s point 4D^^vio|y* its 
effect on the mother’s decisions. Here is a case in point : 

*We were delighted when three months idW our marriage our first baby was on 
the way. Then our troubles began — after about six wedcs 1 began to vomit, not just 
morning sickness, but day and night. My doctors aske4 me a}! sorts cf questions — 
were we happy.? Did 1 want a baby? etc. We were and are wonderfully and oi 
course, 1 wanted the baby. 1 certainly wasn’t frightened. Things went from bad to 
worse. I was in and out of hospital, was told 1 vw TOurotic, even mentaL Howew 
eventually our little daughter was bom and we forgot our troubles. 

* When she was fifteen months old I felt that a companion would be nice. I thou^t 
that my first experience couldn’t possiUy be repeat^ but it was and this tune far 
worse. Again I was labeled neurotic and even my husband was giv^ to imderstand 
that there was no need for it and he must be firm with me. . . . 

*I still had a longing to enjoy pregnancy, but my husband would not bear of me 
going through ail that again. Howevn*, wh^ Harold was duee I won ibt battle, 
iCMT 1 felt 1 had had time to get over my previous trouble— these seemed to be no 
reason for it. This time 1 was dreadfully ill and my husband had to get special leave 
to take the diildren away. . . . Now the doctor says I must not have any more babies. 
As far as 1 know they still don’t know why 1 am as I am. .. .* 

In the whole of this material there were only one or two cases in 
which it could definitely be said that a mother who badly wanted 
another baby had decid^ not to have it because of her experience of 
a nomtal labour. Here is one : 

T have a boy and would dearly love another baby. Since having my boy, 1 have 
suffered with neurasthenia (sk) and anxiety neurosis, and have been under a Harl^ 
Stmt mdalbt for treatment. I tore never forgotten that agony of ctdkfoirth and 
even now ami shaken by a wave of tentn: whm I dank ofit Tms tos caused estrai^ 
meot between my htnmand and myself who would dearly tove anolher diiUL But 
ashamed thouidi I am to say it 1 am a rotten oowaM and^tonnot Itoe the ordeil 
agaim. 4 « 1 auwose my love for miother baby should odtwetgh my fear toil ll 
doesn’t’ 



But ii^ as abewiier®, the i»w6» peobtem of Hw jt apt IScefy 
to be fliat ctf* iWwtomiag the difllcttWea of tfiose who beifiy want 
more children. For eveiy one who wmi* u>o^ chdd iad ^ not 
have it because of the fear of pain, there are many who wouMnt mM 
another child and mi^t have it if it weren’t for the utic^tion of 
pain, and complications. And others, whose desire for a lat;^ family 
is slight, may have a weak decision changed by their own expmiences 
and the stories of others. Population policy, imtil and unless it can j^t 
down to the fundamental problem of changing desires and motives, 
hag to deal mainly with turning the weak de^ion babywards. In this 
sense die reduction of pain and the fear of pain seems likely to have an 
appredaUe affect. For though, in most groups, only a small minority 
say they would be likely to cl^ge their ideas, they are usually very 
definite about it Similarly^ it is Ukely that a i^uction in infant and 
maternal mortality will go further towards increasing the birth-rate 
than the simple addition of saved lives. It will reduce the fears of those 
whose friends have died or been seriously ill in childbirth, and encourage 
them to have children too. 


XV. Selfishness? 

When they are discussing the motives of others for not having large 
families, people frequently put it down to selfishness and the desire for 
a good time. If we state the facts instead of judging them, this boils 
down to a statement that today parents find other activities more 
attiraedve than those involved in having a lot of children. An increase 
in ‘selfishness’ related to a decrease in the birth-rate is even more 
difficult to establish than a decrease in fecundity. We have no bade 
data. We cannot teU how many children our grandparents would have 
had if diey had had the opportunity to dedde; and even if we.could, 
it would be impossible to decide how their minds might have been 
changed had the facilities for out-of-home activity be^ as they are 
today. The most we can do is to exanline the reasons which look to 
othm like selfishness. And, if we do this, we find, as we do with most 
of the reasons people give for having few children, that they look to 
them like common sense. 

Here, for instance, is a mother who set out with the idea of having 
four children, and changed her mind to two for a combination of most 
of the reasons which offiers desoibe as selfish. This is how it looked 
to her : 

ImiiBnd and I oataiidy dwcimed children before mairiase. We were boUi 
“onbr^^i^dmiai^hankly wedidn’tlikebeina“onlks". We decided to have four 
thbrnen— livo yem a Bproa am atdy between toe first twa and /ow years between 
die aeoand attf third, and two'yeam^am between the Uard UM fourth if all tvent 
wbB with ay fcealdi, (HMs anatwement would, we thougH sive each child a oamr 
pankm its own age.) ' 
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*FiW yem ^im wr mmiMm &W was tamif aa4 tiro 

diildreii! At Imt fu^^under pmeo^i^d ccmcUtiom^ apni^ 

‘The iwossihility of my husband and I going anywhere u^her (without ^ 
children), feduding our summer holidays If 37^ 1938 and 193& we have didy been 
out once together in and*a-ha]f yem It is simply a case of <me pardit reinatn- 

bg at home in turn while the other go^ to the cinema. In the sbne strain^ I must 
mention the impossibility of attending evening classes or afternoon classes 
^ucatkmal and handicrafts); Church is ruled out, too, for the mother, because 
services coincide with feeding baby, or cooking Sunday dinner; no more amateur 
dramatics because my husbuul is away from home weeks at a time; Women*8 
Institute meetings have to be left half-time to get home at the same time as the children, 
and attending W.I. handicraft classes is an impossibility for that reason. Certain leo- 
turers that visit this suburb fiom time to time cannot be heard; an afternoon at the 
cinema is out of the question, and as for a day in town! — ^weQ, that takes ages to plan. 
And as for a theatre — IVc forgotten what that's likcl (we haven’t one hm.) 

‘And lastly the question of Summer holidays. These can be booked and antici- 
pated but seldom enjoyc^ for the simple reason that the diildroi usually catch 
“something” and the holiday has to be abandoned. Is this fair to the mother? Even 
if there had been no war, myself and family would have had no holidays because 
each summer so far one or other of the children has picked up an infectious disease 
from school. 

‘There is also the attitude of the women of the older generation which usually is 
“Well, I had to do it, so why shouldn’t you?” Also letters in the press: “My mother 
broiii^t up a large family and did all the work” etc. These women forget times 
change! 

‘Neither my husband or 1 mind the work, but we do mind these constant separations 
and have decided that there will be no more unless parking places are instituted for 
children to be left in safeW for an afternoon now and again, and arrangements made 
for children to be cared for at hospitals and nursing homes so that the parents can 
have their holidays (I mean, of course, in straightforward illnesses like mumps, 
measles, whooping cough, etc.). 

‘This feeling of being “tied” is universal and universally resented by the mothers 
1 know. It’s not a case of being all out for a good time— only “all work and no 
play” for the mother. 

‘In the orange-queue last Monday I ovoheard a mother saying* to her obviously 
newly-married daughter “One is enough, or you’ll be a dnu^e aii your life” and 
this statement referred to children. It’s true, isn’t it? . . . 

‘Also, it has been mentioned in the press that women ought to take more interest 
in “local” affairs, get on the Coimcil, etc. etc. How can they?— unless they have a 
resident maid. Or perhaps this does not refer to mothers?* 

Middle-class women with small children quite often mention periods 
of years during which they say that they have not been able to get out 
alone for a day or an evening with their husbands. Among younger 
working and artisan-class wives typical comments included: 

‘Well, as soon as my hubby comes back, we want to catch up on some of the ^>od 
times we *ve missed the last few years. Babies tie you; you and yem hubby can never 
get together or anything. It’s just staying at home washing nappies.* Q2C, Doesn’t 
want children ‘for a long time anyway.’) 

‘Wdl, I mean I don’t want any more single-handed—thore’s nothing to it You 
only get the hard side of marriage.* (26D. Two children.) 

'Well, one or two perhaps, but not yet, after the war at any rate. There’s so 
much to do, washing and cooking and afi. When Jim comes home, wt want to have 
a good time, see?* (20D.) 

For the most part, however, the verbal comments concentrated on the 
amount of work in the house rather tfaw the difficulty of getting out: 

‘Two’s enoui^ for the i^esent, thanks. For one thing, 1 hardly get titne to 
my feet num when I gk up at sik-thirty tffi after the kids are in bed at seven* 
It s just run, run, run--and the washing!* Q5C*} 
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‘’IVi fiee two. i bof and a giil Beouat I don’t want to ipcnd off thetiBaewiien 
UavsidlnaocAhi. A baby intt fiiakea wwlc you know, you can’t net away 

fiwn tl»t.’ (26C0 

'Kd^nt afl, Iniatways not for Akstfe time. I want my hubby bf^ i^nt, and us 
to have a tot of fun togidher. aee? I miiht have two, but n«A iaiye fomUy 

pe oun. Wotk, wodc, work; font’s sdl there is edwn they’re litde. (pD.) 

‘I dunno. I fokik a large fanuly is awfully hard work; you’re jutt never off your 
fed afl day ka^' (26C.) 

Well, kids are a tie— foere’s no getting away from it; and when myhubtw comes 
bade, we want to go out tepfoer sometimes see, and not have a houseM of kids 
to wony about.’ ^D.) 

‘A large family, well they keep you at it, like my mum, always somdhing to do, 
washing, mending, cooking. Ah, it makes you old before your time.’ (19D.) 

Does this indicate a change in the amount of sacrifice women are 
willing to make for children, or is it simply a reflexion of the fact 
that today woinen do not /uve to make these sacrifices? The question 
is unanswerable. Naturally some grandmothers feel proud or virtuous 
about the large families they managed to bring up, but if tiiey had 
their time again would they have so many? Dot^ about the material 
used in this survey are numerous examples of mothers advising their 
married daughters not to have many children. There are many' large 
families still today, but of all the mothers married over ten years, 
irrespective of present family-size, more than one in six admitted that 
they would have liked fewer children. When they have worked to 
t»ing up their families successfully, and their sons and daughters marry, 
wiH they not become proud grand-parents, harking bade to the tou^ 
old 1940s when women could take it, deploring the modem drive 
for selfish pleasures in one breath and advising their own children 
not to have too ntany in another, like so many parents today? ^ 

Colainly modem parents seem little impressed by the hard work 
i^iidi past generations put into the upbringing of large families. Here 
is one: 

‘With foe progression of education nothing is being done to provide parents 
(ff lirnhed ineans with any opportoitities to pursue the intelli^t interests vdikli 
efoicadon fosters. A family means to a motho’ imprisorunent within four walls and 
drudgery frem rnmning till night if she has no help. If she sits down during foe 
evnung, it is to cope with piles of mending and nuking. Once iq>on a time that 
may have beat sufiBdent for mofoers; and fathers nuy not have valued the com- 
panionship of their wives, foit I’m pr^ sure that they only endured the luart- 
t»«foing and badr-adiing drudgery because it didn’t occur to them that fobogs 
m^t be otherwise.’ 

And a typical young working-class comment : 

‘You can’t bring them up fnoper, not nowadays you can’t. Course Mum ’s always 
sayh^ how sAe nunaged; but what I say is, things was dhferent then, weren’t they?’ 

Things are likely to go on being different: ^ countre-attrfu^on^ to 
dliildbi^ttiiltg aiul rearing to increase, not decr^se. 'niis is a b^l^ound 
which m assume. The alternatives to hqnsework Wbitm exist 

* c.t ib*. Mr Mum (Cbm>. XX). 
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today and will exht tomorrow murt make the hearing of large fanaHies 
incrnuingly dq>m)dent on the strong desires of thdir paimits. In mx 
interpretation ^ ‘sdlfish* motives can be rednoed to one main factmr. 
Women today fiiKl the ccmdnual routine involved in tearing diOdren 
boring and lifting. This fact remains vliatever valuation we place on 
the altmnatives, a^ wfaatev^ the alternatives may be. If it’s ’having a 
good time’, going to the cmema, danoehall or cornerhouse, then the 
alternative may seem selfish. If it’s evening classes, meetings, lectures, 
professional obligations, sitting on conunittees or perfoimh^ civic 
duties, then, perhaps, selfishn^ may not seem the right wort. But 
all are part and parcel of mass-education and mass-amenity, and the 
tnduaon of women indiscriminately with men in the mass for whom 
these things are provided, or to whom the dependent tastes and obli- 
gations fall, mal^ tlw mother’s choice a more difficult one than h 
has been before, even if she wcnts a large family. 

In our view, these motives for small families can only be slightfy 
weakened by providing women with the facilities for getting out and 
having more children at the same time. The factor we are up against, 
and whose importance we ate really estimating, is the desire to get out 
and have a social life away from home. Undoubtedly the d^ite is 
strong, and undoubtedly in some cases it restricts the number of 
children in the family. But the fact that women today want a wider 
social horizon is in itself no indication of the way their family- 
planning would be affected if they had it. At one end of the scale 
the ‘maternal’ type, who doesn’t mind staying at hrnne; at tlm other, 
the highly social, the careerist, the pleasure lover. At neither of the 
extremes are creches, child-minders, etc. likely to make much differ- 
ence; foiu children will always be more of a tie and a responsibility 
than two. In between are some for whom it is really a matter of touch 
and go whether or not to have the social life or the extra child. These 
would be affected. But we doubt very much whether there are many of 
them. The implication in the answers of the majority of those who say 
a large family would tie them down too much appears to us to be a 
generalization rather than a specific motive for keeping their own 
fknillies smaU. Large families are a tie : women say this, in ffie main, not 
because they want another child but do not want the trouble; they say it 
because that seems a common-sense explanation of their own desire for 
a small family. And the proportion who say it is certainly very much 
larger than the proportion who would contemplate another child 
bemuse children had become less of a tie. 


XVI. Economic Paradox 

Top evnywhere of all the reasons peofde; give for not having more 
children comes money. But those with most moni^ hnve fewest children. 
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and those with halt mowy today Imve more momey thmi they wmiM 
have had in an earlibr generation, whoi the birth-rate was hi^er. The 
aitilickrs of the Lea^ of Nations Report on the fhtiue popr^tton dT 
Bnrope^ reach the following condusion about the likely ^ect of econ* 
onuc progiamines on birth-rates: 

*Jf the whde population is moving toward the set of values hdid by die most 
pioipemm classes, and that would aroear to be the general hope and expectation, 
the motives for child-bearing may be weakoied rather than strengtheoed* Pro- 
grammes of economic security, ris^tly directed to the health of chilaren and their 
pepaiation fmr useful dtizei^p, may serve to raise the as^tatioiii more than 
they lighten the burden of parents. Unl^ carefully dengned, tli^ run the ride of be- 
coming endeavours to reverse the trend of fertility by acc^tuating those same values 
that were idtially respo^ble for the decline. So far as inoeasing fertility is con- 
oeimedL pro-natalist policies based strictly on the relief of economic bmdens of 
parenth(K>d can at b^ be expected to influence cases near the margin of choice; 
at worst, to bring a strengthening of the trend toward lower fertility.* 

Practically every legislative proposal for increasing fertility has as its 
object the lessening, directly or indirectly, of the money worries 
associated with parenthood. Yet an American writer, dealing with the 
proUems of over-populated countries, can put forward in all serious- 
ness the sug^tion that the way of overcoming these difficulties is to 
reduce the rate of growth by improving the economic status of the 
people: 

*The only hope of a solution, so far as the immediate post-war future is concerned, 
lies in the alteration of basic conditions. For example, one of the surest means of 
reducing the rate of growth of any people is to improve thdr ecmiomic status. This 
may seem paradoxic^ but it is well known that well-to-do classes seldom reproduce 
sijffidently to replace thonsdves. The same is true of nations. . . .* 

Not only do population policies envisage an acceleration of the 
economic trends which have accompaiiied population decline, but 
parents too think that more economic encouragement will increase 
their families. Here is an account of a discussion group on the subject 
in the army, written by the officer who initiated it : 

^Recently 1 gave a lecture to the whole battety on population problems. I pointed 
out that the pqpulatiQn was going down, and I tried to show them why this was a 
possiNe evil. Thea 1 wmt into some of the suggested reasons for this: e.g. blrdi- 
Qontrol (this, 1 said, explains nothing: it is simply the means); lower fl^tility; 
insecurity of surroundii^s; lade of money; women wanting a good time; wspien 
wanting Indep^dence. 

*And I suggested various remedies: prevention of sale of oemtrao^^tives; greate 
security; spedai c^ers to the neuiy married; family allowances. # 

tim the baU^ up into groups and held discussions. At every one 
of these, apt^rently. the almo^ unanimous opinion was that only one thing ever 
stopped peopyt having dhildren, and that was MONEY. I tried to argue with 
them to see if anything dse came out, but hardly anybody dianfpd &om his origmal 
opinkm. Let the busing of hav^ chikiien not mvol ve a family m finandal diflk^ty , 
and there would be no population proNem. 

*The unmarried among the audience argued that they couldn’t even get married 
before they were sure of a steady wage. But those who were already mtunied often 
lulmitted mt they got married before they could ’’lealty aflbrd it . 

*The proMan of diildien had obrioi^y been rather carefliUy ccmsideced by 
noariy everybody, and 1 have mot beat toM tiiat the ledture caused more to*do 

O m me , i»44). 
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than raythios ebe for a long time. For inutanoe, a bonabaidier (36Q taya diat 
the war he and his a^e are toioc to have two duldien. l^wo and no more. We asKed 
him what sex. He staid he hoped to cme boy and one gM. We adced him in vaiioos 
ways what if di^ woe bodi boys or both girls, etc. ^ But he stock to Us guns. 
T«ra chddren, that was decided. 

‘Another (40iD) said that his wife had had two duldien and was too old to have 
aiw more. He was (juite as definite and determined as the fi^ 

‘A third (250) had no ctuldren and intended to have none until he could afford 
it And he saw no hope of that. 

“Ihe number (ff men who had obviously thought serioudy was atraordinaiy. 
But whether money was reaHy at die root of the trouble, or vdiether it was simV 
their excuse to themselves, I wouldn’t like to say. I fancy personally that quite a 
lot is due to such an escape-medianism. But I woiddn’t like to prove it* 

When women were asked why they ^dn’t want more children 23% rf 
the more recently married, 20% of those with families of two or less, 
20% of those wiA elonentary education, said it was because of money. 
No other factor was mentioned by as many as 10% of any group. When 
they were asked if they could suggest anything which might m^e them 
want more children, money was top again. When the middle-dass 
National Panel were asked why they thought other people were not 
having more children, economic reasons was by far the most frequenUy- 
mentioned. In the letters to the doctor, three out of ten people put 
either the small size of their own family or the general decline in the 
birth-rate down to money. Women applying for advice to the birth- 
control clinic say they want to restrict their families for money reasons 
more often than anything else except health and doctor’s advice, and 
special wartime motives. 

Does this mean that a paternal Treasury can buy babies by the 
thousand if it is willing to pay the price? For numerous reasons which 
will appear later, this seems unlikely. But one thing seems definite. Hie 
chances of buying babies at cost price, assessed according to a minimum 
standard of food and clothing, are very slender indeed, Only below die 
poverty line does ‘I can’t afibid another* mean *I haven’t the money to 
keep it alive*. Governments hitherto have attempted to buy babies 
below cost, on family allowances not family subsistences. It is rather 
like attempting to encourage people to patronize opera by reducing the 
{nice of the seats. Only those whose ambition is (o listmi to opera are 
likeiy to consider the proposition. If the desire for larger famiUes was 
strong, then ‘allowances* might turn the scates. But ^ the evidence 
suggests that the desire is not strong, and if this is so then evmi 
’subsistences’, covoing the real cost of essentiids, seem unlikely to get 
far. If opera seats were free audiences woidd still consist mainly of opera 
lovers. 

The real cost of a child, as distinct from the cost of keepng it alive, 
is the factor which is at the bade of peof^’s minds whmi they say they 
can’t *aff(ml’ another. Real costs rise steeply iqi the sodal scale. Mon^ 
difficulties are the most freqiMmt reason given for wanthig to keqp their 
famfiy small among diose with second^ education as weQ as those 
with elementary, the middle-dass, for whom the real costs of a 
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BeniHMiidsey balw oould benpet oat <^iiiocHn 9 tax teoaomy 

on nn0^ are uttle neaior be^ abla to ‘aJIford* in thic^ si^ than 
Barnunt^y mot^ are in theirs. 

In our intopretation the fondan^tal question s^ndt has to be asked 
bdbre embarking on any scheme for econmnic assistance to parents is 
this. Is the sdieme to be aimed at hdping those who want more chUdren 
to realize their ambidon; or is it to te aimed at encouraging those who 
have no particular desire for a larger family to dumge tl^ minds? it 
is to be aimed at-the latter— and in our r^inion a sdieme aimed at the 
formm’ Can only produce a thin trickle of babies while outlooks remain 
as th^ are— then allowances or subsistences are unlikely to be adequate. 
This is almost selfovidrat. Payment of part-costs is only likdy to make 
petple do a thir^ if they want to do it. Habits are not duu^ed just 
because it costs 1^ than it did to behave differently, unless people want 
to fadiave differently. If it costs nothing to change, some may change 
eaqxrimmtally. But it is only when it b^mes positively advantageous 
to change tiiat those who are contented with their old ways wiU do so. 
Pay peopfe half-a-crown to come to opera and audiences will swell — 
thou^ not with opera lovers. 

In our judgement, whilst it is true enough that very many parents 
cannot afford to bring a larger family up in the way they want, few 
would contemplate Imger famili es udess they could bring them up 
in that way. If they could, many might have more, though even then a 
host of subsidiary motives against Imge families remain. Nothing can 
make it ‘just as easy’ for the parents to have four children as it is to 
have three, while fai^y life as we know it continues. . 

Being unable to afford another child certainly means not enough 
moirey. But the scale ascends rapidly from the extra 15s. or so a week 
which would enable a working-dass family to add one to its numbers 
without redudng the paratts’ or the other children’s standards, to 
the £2,000 odd additional capital which would be necessary 'to do the 
same thing, apart from ordinmy day-to-day expenses, whme the 
standard includes a private school and university education. A flat- 
rate ‘allowance’ any\yhere near the size so far involved in such sdtemes 
can at best {Movide equal ofportunity for an mctra child where standards 
are lowest. It can reasonably be expected to produce extra children 
mnong poorer people, but as standards rise up the social scale it 
will b^me incieaiingiy more of a drop in the ocean of prestige and 
chance in life. PinaaciBl inducemmits by themsdives may wdl aocmituate 
jaesent trends, by encouraging those with lowest standards to increase 
tlteir families while leaving more ambitious parents imaffected. If the 
smde is inmeased, then it will become a positive economic advantage 
to low standards to have an extra child. While those wi^ 

greater aa^nitipaa may be mtcouraged it^ a largnr aflowapce, the pattern 
may still amaain the same becia^ of 'tite addibdonal mdiwemete *6 
those witibi teas aaintum.. , ,;.c, <», • 
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Eagenics and pcdito ^art, nddier extinctioa'dF dw mkbSb das^ 
nOT t!ii^'mtd(i|dication of die ton amtntious at the expense the m<K^ 
ambitious seems desindde. However sucoessfhl finandal inducements' 
may be in producing numbers, we cannot see that th^ are likely to 
dter the general existing tendency towards hipest birth-rates among 
lowest paid in worst en^ronments. And they may well accentuate it. 

Let us examine the evidence. 

Inability to Afford Essentials 

There are, of course, many below the poverty-line ^o literally cannot 
afford the bare essentials fm* another child, or for whom an addition 
to the family would mean a depression of standards which even a 
strong desire could hardly overcome. The Poplar mother, living in 
two rented rooms with bet husband and two children, in a distrim 
which *^ves her the creeps’but where she has to stay because they could 
not afford the fare to her husband’s workplace from outside; who 
married for ‘A home and children. Fve always wanted children of my 
own’; who thinks that children ’make married life worthwhile. Most 
marriages would be a perfect flop without children’ ; and who says : 

‘If I’d have money tor them I’d have them willingly* 

no doubt means tiuit she would change her ^ans if she could be sure 
of a few shillings extra. 

Similariy those woridng-dass women who say thty’ve not enough 
money to keep more sometimes mean that thty wotdd be unable to 
provide the necessities for another child. These are tiie ones who would 
be likely to take quick advantage of subsistence allowances if they 
come. But they are mainly confined to one social strata. As soon as 
we get outside the area of real poverty, it is not the cost of food and 
dothes whidi acts as a deterrent, but the cost of a ’chance in Ufe’, not 
only for the child, but for its parents as well. 

Memories 

Motives intermingle, and it is natural that the verbal stress should be 
laid more on the cMd’s chances than on the parents’. But stnne are 
quite frank in their assertion that they are unvnlling to sacrifice more 
than a certain amount of their own time and standard of living to 
children. Two examples from opposite ends of the economic scale 
illustrate this. The first is from a married man, now woridng in 
munitions, who has known unemphtymmrt and real poverty; the 
second from a middle-class housewife: 

(1) *We began manied life with the intention of having no diihbea. That was 
nine wart ago. For me work was poor three or four days a week, also to ^ a 
pasaaue house to live in we had to tnw one in a housing soieme thit»^ a buudiiig 
society. That also made it neoessaiy that we had no finnily or we woiud have 
m poverty for die rest of our Uvea. We both had seen iwoiHe with fiunilies stnigdhng 
for an emetenae on the dde OT worse £ow (tii^ a WMc and no dole. 
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*We stai ootiid hm t Itoityt but tm^bat cC ns want teoa nam, if m cm did. 
Wt wam to ei^ a deoeot staodard erf* liviiig without haviag more hocufid^nuioes 
to drag us down. 

^1 smndd say neither of us regret our ctedsiofi and would do the same again. 

*I woidd say we want more out of life than just to spend ail our lift rearing 
^diildrea, thoi to die and never know we had lived for worldng and rearing diUdren. 

(2) *Aflerom: third duld was boin we took precautions so that no other children 
were bom. This was done entirely from a **soaal status’* point ai view. Thot^ we 
had su^ent means, we liked to live at a certain standard. We intended to educate 
the boys according to that social status and we felt that we couldn’t afford to have 
more children. We were willing slaves oistom and habit. I am sure that if domestic 
eomplicadons (staff attitudes, uncertainties, remonsibilities) had been less we 
shoidd have er^oyed family life more, but de^ite love for sons, and desire to bring 
diem up wen, there was a large body of anxiety and frustration v^iidi told against 
desire to have more children. 1 shaald say, thmfore, that though circumstances, 
viewed theoretically, wm pre^itious, social conditions, household worries and 
sodd distractions (porsoi^ way of living with, entertaining, etc., one’s social 
equals) were, in practice, limiting agmts.* 

This husband and wife are saying very much the same thing from 
their diiSerent economic standpoints. An allowance might relieve the 
former from the fear of being ‘dragg^ down’ by the encumbrance of 
a family; but no allowance of a size ever contemplated would keep 
the ‘social status* of the middle-class housewife at its former level 
were she to have another child. 

The experience of themselves being brought up in a large family 
under difficult economic circumstances mingles with desire to give 
their children a better chance in deciding mothers to limit numters 
drastically. Here, in a letter to the doctor, is the viewpomt of one of a 
family of eight: 

*1 fed it my duty, after sudi a bitter childhood, which unfortunate^ can never 
be forgotten, to do what littk 1 can to urge the n^ for social security as a vital 
step towards solving the l^h-rate problem. Of course, I agree, we must have more 
babies, but first let us dedde th^ must be fed and hous^ and decently dothed. 
Not tb^ I can contribute towards having more babies in this respect. 1 am a parasite, 
although I am only in my early thirties. 1 have had the ovaries removed. 

*Maybe this is part of the price eff being next to the ddest of dght, a fatho* who 
never woric^ bemg an invalid. He never earned a penny. We kept a man and family 
on the earnings of mother, who not only had eight children, but worked as a char- 
woman for two and six a day, the sole income twelve and six for all of us to live on. 
I should say exist. We never knew what it was to have more than one meal a day, 
which was a kipper at teatime. It is small wonder that three of us are unfit for war- 
service. When one has worked, as we have, from 4he age of eleven and known 
sudi starvation and poverty, cme feels one must do all one can towards the realization 
that diildren cannot tHocp six in a single be^ suffer and work and starve as we did, 
and grow into strong, healthy citizens. It is hi^ time social security was a real thing. 

Among younger women, whose memories of their own childhood are 
fresh, the desire for their own children not to undergo the samedifiSculti^ 
is partteularly pronounced. Three recently-marri^ factory-workors : 

*rd like to dve my diildren a good education and a happier time than I had, 
and if you’ve four or five you can’t do it.* 

’ Coming as 1 do frimi a large family is one reason why 1 wouldn ’ t want mote than 
die twoi*ve Q)okea about I know sriiat it’s been to ke^gc^ without to have to 
nuto det and I d^nitely want my qhildrea to have a bettor c&moit* 

" ^Weil, 1 dhme'kff a voy laige family amradf, ami IVe seen what a sthmale it Is 
to bring them up/ My mother^s always been abort hoidf, so that we oanmwe h. 
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The cost of education is an important part the outlay on giving 
children the best ppsdble chance. Here again standards ate rising; 
mx'ldng'i^ss wmnen are not content with givii^ their duldren as go^ 
a trance as they had themselves: 

'Two boys I’ve sot I've not wanted mme, because I've not been in a posititm to 
kern more. I've giveo them bmh a good education and I'm latwd of diem They're 
bom in good jtm now, only die war's interfered— still, the education’s theirs.' 
(44. Ekinentary education.) 

'It 's not fair to have chikben if you can’t aff(»d them. I was bom in a poor famiW 
and never had the chance of an education, sdikb I always wanted to have.’ (29. 
Ekmentary education.) 

'Two. It's me terrible cost of keeping them. You can’t do your best fm dwm, 
not if you’ve got a large family. Everything's so emensive and you want to give 
diem a good education, dse they’re not anyvmere.' (30. Elementary education.) 

'Anotho' one and no more. For one thing I haven't got the money to give them 
as good an education as I’d like to.’ (30. Elementary education.) 

The extension of free education, raising the school leaving age, the 
c^iportuni^ for talent to make its way up the educational ladder 
wi&ottt fee-paying; these things rather than family allowances aoem 
Ukely to meet (he costs of parental amlutions. Howevm*, it is just at the 
economic level where educational rdbrm will have the profoundest 
effects on soda! chances that least enthusiasm is felt for the raising (ff 
the school leaving age. A sample were asked what they felt about the 
school leaving age being rais^ (March 1944). Unqualified aj^rroval 
was strongest among the artisan class, weakest among the unskilled 
working class, only half of whom were entirely favourable to the idea. 
An extra year’s schooling means an extra year’s outlay on food and 
dothes. Ktoe important still, at the lower income levek particularly, it 
means loss of a wage-earner to the family. Sevesal suggmted 

smne sllpifcmnpeasation for this loss: 

.'I tl^fk a voy good thing, excq;»t I dmi’t know how it will woik out If you 
haven’t got a lot id* money, you want your kids to be eamina Thoe were seven of 
us in my family, and we all went to work at fourteen. I think & Oovemmeot should 
oonaiensste, or it will be very hard on poorer peofde.’ (F25D.) 

'It should be nxteeo, wim the proviso made that poor peo{4e should receive aid 
to feed them.’ (M30C) 

'In some cases it’s a good thing. If they had diildren’s allowances it would be 
aB right otherwise it woidd come veiy hard <m poor parents. But it would be a 
very good thing.’ (M3(H3.) 

Family allowances are a most desirable subsidiaiy to educational 
reform, but it is the rdbrms, not the allowances, which are likely to 
raise t^ birtlh-iate. 

Educational reforms are likdy to diffi^ in their e&ect upon the 
Inrth-rate from most social measures, in that the utisan clam rather 
than the uncalled wmking dass will derive most bomfit. Ghanges 
in die educational systmn, already envisaged in official poli^, may 
have quite coi^daade dfects among the more amlutioos section 
of tlK woridi^ dass. Family allowances may‘ turn tlm scate where 
incomes are 1^. But here again the eflfocts on the muKOe dass 
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may be slight, and the net lesidt be to accentuate present trends. Here 
are two cases of middle-class families, relating number of children to 
cost of education; 

‘I have been married twelve years. I wanted about six diildren before I was 
married, having been brou|ht up partly with young cousins (thirteen to twenty 
years younger than T) and liking children as a result I knew even then the cost of 
having them and giving them tM kind of education and upbringing I wanted th«n 
to have, which I put down then at a thousand pounds each (my revised estimate 
today is two thousand five hundred pounds each). Both my vme and I were at 
boarding schools and I was at University, and 1 wanted them to have as good a 
chance as we had, and appreciated the advantages of these institutions. I never 
therefore expected to be able to afford six children, but when we married we felt 
we would have as many as we could afford if all went well. We had two children 
according to plan, also a third which we might have planned to have, but had 
not planned to have at that time.’ (Father.) 

‘We had two children spaced at an interval of about three years. Had we had 
sufficient means we should have had four children on the ground that four is most 
convenimt, or rather optimum, number, not too great a strain on the strength of a 
healthy woman, and the best social group for the emotional development of the 
childrra themselves. We did not have more than two since financial circumstances 
did not permit. We did not propose to have children we could not educate up to 
University standard if they were intelligent enough. Nor did we propose to reduce 
ourselves to beggary to pay for children or education. 

*1 am quite clear that the only reason for two instead of foiu*, in our case, was 
economic. We did not have the means. If family allowances, or h^ salary, or free 
education up to the graduate University level bad been assured, we riiould have 
elected to have the larger family.’ (Father.) 

Changes in the educational system of the sort officially suggested 
so far are unlikely to have an appreciable effect in cases of this kind. 
A family allowance of a few shillings will have even less. In order to 
keep the class which is used to prit^te education up to the age of 
eighteen or later from extinction, it may well be necessary to go much 
further and practically to eliminate fee-paying schools and universities. 
If all education were free and subsistence allowances were paid for 
children till the end of their education, then ‘can’t afford another’ 
would begin to mean the same thing to rich and poor alike. But legisla- 
tion which increases the opportunities of the less well-off for an extended 
free education and leaves the possibilities of an extended fee-paying 
education untouched will, if anything, encourage the not-very-weU-off 
to have larger families and leave the rich in much the same position 
as before. The curious situation may eventually be reached where the 
well-off can only maintain themselves numerically by giving themselves 
equal chances with the poor. The doors of Eton may finally be 
opened to all not in the interests of democracy, but in order to 
preserve Old Etonians from extinction. 

Insecurity 

Underlying these economic motives for family limitation is' the 
desire of parents to be sure of providing for their children in the future. 
Whatever their present economic situation, future difficulties can be 
more easily overcome if the family is small than if it is large. Lack of 
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certainty rather than lack of ixnme^te funds may delay and restrict. 
Here is a housewife who has put off starting a fax^y for so long that 
she is no more able to start : 

*I have been married for thirteen years, and to my regret have no children although 
we have only ourselves to blame for that. We began married life with the intention 
of not having children until we could afford them, with the result that we have 
never felt we could afford them. During the latter years before the war 1 wanted 
to take the plun^, but by that time my husband had become used to receiving my 
undivided attention and so he decided that we should not then make such a change 
in our life. Now he is abroad, and would like to begin a family on his return. He 
has yet to learn that it is quite out of the question, as we have left it too late.* 

And here is a father who planned the economics of the first child 
in detail, but fell ill shortly after it was born : 

*Wc began married life with a strong desire for children — that is as soon as it 
was economically practicable. We decided to save sufficient to cover the costs of 
pregnancy, confinement and the first six months of our infant’s life. We agreed to 
use contraceptives for this period and consulted a ^accologist for advice. Wo had 
estimatedfor a year before our savings would be sufScient, but after four months we dis< 
continued the use of contraceptives in view of the fact that conception might take that 
lime anyway. Within that month our infant was on the way. Despite t^ fact that 1 
retired to b^ for a six months’ illness within a week of our daughter’s birth, we have 
never regretted our decision. We arc now using contraceptives a^in and shall pro- 
bably continue for a year, although we intend to have more children if we can. 

* We should feel a great deal happier if we could be sure of a future which involved 
adequate family allowances, unemployment and sick b^efits — six months’ watching 
savings fall to nothing is no fun, and eighteen shillings is quite inadequate.* 

Either security of employment, or the certainty of adequate benefits 
should the father be out of work, would, in many cases, go farther than 
any increase in current income towards making parents decide to 
have a child. This commission salesman expresses most clearly the 
feelings of those who are not deterred by lack of present money, but 
by uncertainty of adequate money in the future : 

*I have been married for over five years. I think I am right in saym|{ that we always 
meant to have children. Our first son was bom three months ago. It is rather difficult 
to say why we didn’t start earlier and give all the reasons. One was “insecurity”. 

I do not mean that we would not have had enou^ money; in fact we have not got 
mough now, but the uncertainty as to earning facilities. We would have had a child 
on very little money, but the uncertainty whether we could make any living, or in 
fact work, certainly delayed things. It may well be asked whether the feeling of 
greater certainty of making a living in the future exists for me now. The answer is 
no. The reason for having our son — ^and we both hope to have one or two more 
children — ^is just that we didn’t want to wait any longer.’ 

Among working class wives it is often the fear that their husbands 
won’t have a steady job rather than the fear that they will not be 
adequately paid which helps to keep families small. This fear of 
unemployment after the war turns up continually. It is probably 
at the back of the minds of many more of the women who say they 
can’t afford more children than actually specify it in this context 

Family Allowances 

Womra were asked whether it would make any difference to the 
number of diildrcn they would like to have if the Govamment paid 
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money allowances for them. Results classified education were as 
follows: 

Percentage having this attitude 

Attitude to Family Allowances; among those with : 



Secondary 

Elementary 


Education 

°/ 

Education 

Would make a difference 

/o 

29 

/o 

52 

Would not make a difference . . 

66 

45 

Vague, and no opinion . . 

5 

3 


Only 13% of those with secondary education gave an unqualified 
‘yes’ to this question, only 12% of those with families of three or more. 
On the other hand, 29% of East End women, the same proportion 
of all the newly-married, and half of the newly-married factory girls 
with elementary education gave an imqualified affirmative reply. 

The qualifications of those who dfink allowances might change 
their plans and the reasons why others reject the idea, give an 
indication of the difficulties which any family allowance scheme may 
have to face. 

One of the most frequent comments in reply to this question was 
simply to say that present army allowances for children were not 
nearly large enough. Some young wives: 

‘Well it might I don’t know. It’s very little as it is— it’s not near enoo^’ (2ID.) 

‘Well, he’s a bottle baby, and sometimes it costs me two tins of food a wedt— 
that’s 11s., and they only give me 9s. 6d.’ (23D.) 

‘It might. They dcm’t give enough.’ (22D.) 

‘No. But ISs. a week wouldn’t be too much for the Government to allow a diild 
I bou^t a bottle of magnesia for the baby this morning. 3s. 6d. out of 8s. 6d. — ^that 
doesn't leave you much, does it?’ (2SD.) 

‘Well, it might make it easier. But you get 1 Is. and I get an extra Is. SM, and thoi 
they take off 6s. £2 3s. 3d. a week won’t keep me and the kiddie and buy him clothes. 
You pay 10s. a week rent and 2s. 6d. insurance— you can’t do it’ (34D.) 

‘Well, you can’t have more than two under the drcumstacoes. You can’t get a 
fiat. And on army allowance you can’t keep children, especially with evoything so 
dear.’ (26D.) 


Those who were favourable to the idea of family allowances and 
seemed to think that they might make some difference to their plan#" 
were asked how much they thought the allowance should be. The 
average amount suggested to the nearest shilling was as follows: 


Secondary Education 
Elementary Education 

More than 3 children 
Less than 3 children 

High bhUi-rate areas 
Low birth-rate areas 


18/- per week 

15/- „ „ 

14/- „ 

16 /- .. 
14/- H w 

17/- .. « 
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Hiose who have fewest children put the price highest, as we should 
expect. But it is abundantly clear that in all groups those who feel 
allowances might affect their ideas on family-size are thinking, not of 
a few shillings to supplement an inadequate income, but cff a sum which 
will really pay the whole basic costs of the child. The Beveridge plan 
suggested an allowance only half as big as the average amount sug- 
gested by mothers of »nall families; the Government Social Security 
Plan proposes a flat rate for eveiyone of not much over a third of the 
amount East End mothers think would be necessary to make them 
change their minds. 

U^ess a full-scale subsidy for children comes into operation, there 
seems little chance of cash allowances having any appreciable effect 
on the birth-rate on their own. In our view their eventu^ function is not 
likely to be a direct stimulus to the birth-rate at all, but rather a subsi- 
diary part of a total scheme for economic securi^, coupled with an 
effective allowance in kind and in services far beyond any sum which 
could reasonably be standardized as a cash payment. Before going 
into more detail, let us examine the objections of housewives to the 
idea of family allowances. 

Many women who reject the idea of cash payments say that a fair 
wage or a steady job for their husbands would be more likely to change 
their plans. Sometimes an objection to the principle of being paid to 
have children is implicit, sometimes the woman simply thinks that this 
would reduce her economic anxieties more effectively: 

‘I don’t think it’s allowances so much as if the men got bigger wages.’ (29C.) 

’Not for me. They should give them a fair wage.' (29C.) 

‘Not allowances, but if my husband was in a regular job, and his wages didn’t 
drop afto the war, that would induce me to have children, because I wouldn't 
worrv then. It’s the finandal part more than anything, and the housing conditions.’ 
C22C.) 

‘No. They should give the men a fair wage.’ (30C.) 

‘No. They should pay a man well for doing his daily job. We don’t want any- 
thing given to us; we will work for it. Bring up the standard of living, that’s what 
tiiey want to do.’ <2SC.) 

‘Maybe. But your man wants a decent job at decent wages, that’s the main 
thing.’ (30D.) 

Some find the idea of cash payments unpleasant, and any scheme 
explicitly designed to increase the birth-rate would meet a strong body 
of resistance on the ground that it was ‘charity’ or bribery. 

‘I simwse it would in a way, although some people wouldn’t like it They’d 
regard ft as charity, like the Government’s taken pity on the childroi and given than 
an extra allowance to feed dmn for the children’s sake.’ (32C.) 

‘Ob no, that’s a nasty thing. Not a nice idea. CMdren’s allowances in wartime 
ate differatt, of course.’ (26D.) 

Othms fed either that they wouldn’t like to think they were having 
childimi for money, or that family allowances would encourage other 
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people to do this, or that the money often wouldn’t go to the children 
at all: 

‘I couldn’t say, but I think it might help, although it sounds mercenary as if 
you’d have another child for the money. I don’t think it would make much 
difference.’ (2SD.) 

’No. Because people would have a lot to get the money.’ (27D.) 

‘No. 1 shouldn’t like that. I shouldn’t like to have more for the sake of getting 
the money.’ (27D.) 

‘No, because the children wouldn’t get the money. Some parents wUl have their 
dri^ and their pleasure and let the children go hmg. You can see a lot of that 
round here.’ (32I>.) 

None of these objections apply to allowances in kind. They would 
not be open to abuse. As a Poplar mother put it : 

‘Yes, providing they gave you vouchers say for clothes and shoes — ^not exactly 
in money. Some mothers would drink the money and not give it to the children. 
I’ve seen it done, with women selling their coupons.’ (26D.) 

Like the orange juice and cod-liver oil distributed at a nominal 
price in wartime and the extended free-meal service proposed by the 
Government, a system of vouchers might well succeed in giving a sense 
of security where money allowances would fail. It is difficult to see 
how cash payments can be made on a large enough scale to provide 
security without running a strong risk of widespread abuse. Fifteen 
shillings a week might produce the children, but it might well produce 
children no more health and well cared for than before. Large families 
might be encouraged most among the most irresponsible elements. 

But even if an allowance of 15s. or so were paid, it would not in itself 
go far towards producing a sense of security. If a man loses his job 
— and we know that this is the major insecurity today — ^his income may 
well fall to a level where the ISs. cannot comfortably be spent entirely, 
on the child, as it could before. The subsistence costs of his children 
are of no great value to a man whose total income is drastically reduced 
by unemployment, so far as security for the children is concerned. In 
practice, if his income is reduced by only £1 a week and his basic com- 
mitments remain the same he will either have to spread the 15s. allow- 
ance over a number of different things or run into debt. The whole 
family will benefit in that standards will not be so depressed as they 
would have been without the 15s. but the security and chances of the 
child are in no way guaranteed. The allowance is simply unearned 
income, and rationally there is no more encouragement for the working- 
class to have children because of generous family allowances than there 
is for the investing class to have one for every £35 annual dividend they 
draw from gilt-edged securities. Earned income, its size and its stability 
is the important thing. 

Within a framework of job-security and a wage-scale related to the 
reasonable living standards of the parents, child allowances make sense. 
A relatively small allowance under these circumstances would mean 
more than a large one without job-security for the simple reason that it 
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could then be permanently related to the needs of the child and not 
transferred at intervals to meeting part of the needs of the whole 
family. 

Many women who say lack of money is their reason for not wanting 
a larger family neverthless reject the idea of family allowances, which 
confij^ these impressions. On the basis of all the evidence we suggest : 

(a) That cash allowances are only likely to encourage people to have 
children if they operate within a framework of economic security. 

(b) Without economic security allowances are most likely to have 
effect where there is real poverty, and there is no guarantee that 
children encouraged by allowances alone would be any better 
cared for than those produced without allowances. 

(c) Given economic security, allowances will operate in direct 
relationship to the future of the children — among families who 
care to budget their expenditure that way. 

(d) But even within this framework cash allowances face the 
following difficulties : 

1. While economic security will give the parents the oppor- 
tunity to spend the whole allowance on the child, and to 
budget ahead — ^which they cannot do without the most 
generous allowance if their own earnings are subject to 
major variations — budgeting is still dependent on the 
parents, and there is still no guarantee that the children 
will benefit. 

2. There is some objection to the idea of allowances on the 
grounds that they will seem like charity. This may be over- 
come by the fait accompli, but the more general objection 
to being ‘paid to have children’ may persist, especially 
when it becomes widely known that a main object of allow- 
ances is to maintain the birth-rate. Although those who 
feel they might be influenced by allowances are thinking of 
sums adequate for subsistence, a cash subsistence allowance 
is liable to look like bribery and ‘buying children’. This 
may produce an unfavourable attitude among more 
thoughtful people, or even a hostile social atmosphere 
towards those with large families. 

(e) The best solution to these difficulties would appear to be to keep 
cash payments below the level at which they can reasonably 
encourage people to have children for the sake of the money 
alone and to augment them with extensive ‘payments’ in kind 
and in service wlflch, while minimizing the economic problems of 
the parents, can only be used for the children. 

(/) Allowances in kind should include free meals, milk, etc., as 
already proposed by the Government. But if cash payments are to 
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be as low as 5s. a week, it will probably be necessary to augment 
these provisions considerably before larger families are encour- 
aged % them. Even the mothers of the East End suggest an 
average sum of 14s. a week to encourage them to have another 
child. Allowances of clothes — especially of boots and shoes, 
which are frequently mentioned as an expense to which present 
army allowances bear no relation — are suggested. 

(g) Allowances in services will help, not with the subsistence costs, 
but with the costs of parental ambition. No money allowance will 
meet these costs. In order to ensure that the ambitious and the 
relatively small well-off are encouraged to have children as much 
as the less ambitious and less well-off, the general aim of 
‘services’ must be to provide real equality of opportunity. In our 
opinion it will be necessary not only to provide the poor with the 
opportunities now available to the better-off, but also to deprive 
the better-off of some of the opportunities they now have to 
spend their money on services. It may prove necessary to make all 
education free, to abolish the private medical practitioner, and so 
on, in order to protect the well-to-do from the consequences of 
their social ambitions. This may be the only way of ironing out 
the social differences in the birth-rate and enabling the middle- 
class to reproduce itself. 

Differential Allowances 

For many years now there has been a marriage allowance and a family 
allowance for those whose income is large enough to be subject to tax. 
Both work effectively on a sliding scale, and the maximum ‘allowance’ 
today for any couple, the last fifty pounds of whose income is taxable at 
the rate of 10s. in the pound, is £25 per annum per child, including the 
first. Thus for the first two children nearly £1 a week is added to the 
husband’s pay packet, compared with the 5s. a week which would be 
the sole direct financial supplement for a couple with an income not 
subject to taxation, under the present family-allowance scheme. 
Although recent lowering of the level at which incomes are subject to 
taxation has blurred over the distinction, there has been an effective 
differential allowance graduated down to nothing for those who earn 
least. And, in the present survey, corresponding with working-class 
complaints about the inadequacy of army allowances for children, 
were middle-class complaints about the inadequacy of the income-tax 
allowance. 

From the middle class case-histories and interviews consulted there 
is little sign that a differential allowance on this scale has any very 
important effect on family size. Eminently desirable as social measures 
though they may be, neither a 5s. cash payment nor a 10s. deduction 
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from income tax is likely in itself to make people decide to have 
another baby. 

The general conclusions of this chapter were drafted before the 
Government’s Social Security Plan was published. The evidence, we 
felt, did not point to family allowances as a direct inducement to larger 
faniilies. Certainly not allowances on the part-cost scale which has dis- 
tinguished such schemes in other countries. While a subsistence 
allowance might lead to a substantial increase in the birth-rate, there 
were many snags about providing cash payments on a subsistence scale, 
not the least of which was the possible social atmosphere which ‘having 
children for money’ might create. We concluded Aat cash allowances 
were essentially a subsidiary part of population policy, and that their 
potentialities were doubtful outside a framework of security, plus 
effective allowances in goods and services. 

The social security plan runs very much along these lines. We are 
inclined to think that the Ss. allowance will prove inadequate unless 
parents are provided with considerably more benefits in kind than 
the plan proposes. However, in our opinion, those who criticize the 
scale of the allowances on the grounds that it ‘would scarcely induce 
mothers to have more children’ (London Women’s Parliament) are 
barking up the wrong tree. Cash allowances will not encourage women 
to have more children unless they are so large that the irresponsible will 
be able to make money out of them. Even in reference to the 5s. allow- 
ance, Dr. Edith Summerskill, speaking as President of the Married 
Women’s Association, is reported as saying that the Association feels 
‘emphatically that the family allowance should be paid to the mother. 
... A mean husband could, if he chose, withhold it and spend it on 
himself.’ But even mothers are not all goddesses, and where they are 
their less prolific neighbours may believe that they are not, and speak 
accordingly. In our view it is desirable to keep cash payments below 
subsistence level — though probably not as low as 5s., and to supply the 
balance of encouragement in goods and services which cannot be 
diverted from the chfidren to the parents. Quite apart from reasons of 
social atmosphere, concentration on goods and services seems desirable 
on eugenic grounds — ^for they can be standardized and mean the same 
for everyone’s child, whereas money will always encourage most 
those who have least. 

Maternity Ben^ts 

There was practically no mention of the costs of confinement among 
working class mothers as a reason for restricting their families. Grum- 
bles — not very frequent— were concentrated round the difficulty of 
getting help with the house or someone to look after the children during 
this period. Much of this was accentuated by wartime circumstances — 
fathers away and neighbours at work— -and it does not appear to be a 
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vital factor so far as family size is concerned. There were, however, 
several complaints about the quality of treatment during confinement 
from working class mothers. \^ere incomes can possibly stretch to it, 
considerable economic sacrifices will still be made to obtain private 
treatment, and here we have an entirely different picture. While a 
maternity benefit of £1 a week for four weeks, plus a £4 maternity 
grant, will be a very real help to those who use municipal maternity 
services, it will scarcely touch the problems of those who have 
private treatment. Here again fiat-rate money payments necessarily 
accentuate the difference between the problems of the fairly poor 
and the moderately well-off, going far towards solving those of the 
former while leaving those of the latter practically the same. When 
there is a reasonably efficient cheap or free service available and some 
people prefer to pay for private attention, it is in a sense their own 
lookout. But can we dismiss it as their own lookout if the middle 
classes fail to reproduce themselves because they insist on expensive 
private attention for themselves and their children from doctors and 
school teachers? This is likely to be a major problem of the future, a 
problem which may cause many headaches among the middle class 
committees and commissions which will perhaps shortly sit to discuss 
ways and means of preserving the middle class when the working class 
have got around to preserving themselves. 


xvn. Housing 

If the houses erected by local authorities and private enterprise between 
the two wars had continued to be the same size, and the standard of 
overcrowding had continued to be more exacting, a position might soon 
have been reached where the maintenance of the population at its 
current level would have been illegal. 

A similar observation has, we believe, been made elsewhere, but it is 
worth repeating now, when we are on the threshold of a new period of 
post-war rehousing. Among the queries addressed to Lord Portal by the 
Women’s Guild of Empire on the subject of the model prefabricated 
house exhibited in the grounds of the Tate Gallery was the following: 

‘The design of the house indicates that it is for a family of parents and two 
children. What steps are being taken to ensure that the children are of one sex?’ 

In this investigation, the size of houses and fiats was remarked on 
infrequently compared with the inconveniences and lack of amenities in 
existing accommodation. This is not surprising. When the existing 
social pattern favours small families the provision of housing suitable 
only for small families is imlikely to cause much conunent. For every 
woman who says, like a recently married factory girl: 

‘You’ve got to arrange your childroi to suit the house’ 
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there are no doubt many more who have made the necessary arrange- 
ments in their stride, taking the size of their house or flat as one of many 
factors dictating a family of one or two children. To wait for the demand 
before building houses which wiU accommodate larger families is tanta- 
mount to waiting for the demand before putting a new labour-saving 
device on the market. The device and the house may be used once people 
are aware they are available; but in the meantime they can get along 
quite well without. If houses are built for families of one or two we may 
expect families of one or two to be planned increasingly. The housing 
problem may be solved at the expense of the population problem, for 
there will be a steadily decreasing number of people to accommodate as 
the years go by. 

As things stand now, the Portal house is so far superior to the 
accommodation many working-class wives have and expect that its small 
size is a very minor consideration. An East End mother of 33 with three 
children, bombed out of their own house and living with relatives, said : 

‘I should like one of those houses everybody’s mentioning. If the Government 
gave us all one of those, we’d be vep' happy. If they want to know what people 
want, I can tell them. You want a nice little house with a bathroom and a bit of 
garden, and a house you can have all to yourself, not the sort you have to take 
lodgers in to make the rent.’ 

Again, witness this scene in a factory at the end of a working day, A 
girl of 26, married in 1940, her husband at present in North Africa. 
They have had no children yet. She says : 

*lt’s every woman’s ambition to have a nice home and a garden for her children. 
I’m always harping on that. I’ve got an idea it’s going to be hard after the war, 
for a few years anyway. There’s thousands want homes building, and yet they 
don’t get any headway; all we hear is this planning business. They ^ould do some- 
thing now, and let people see they really mean to do something.’ 

After the girls have left and the interview is concluded, she calls the 
investigator over to her bench. On it the girls have put a sheet of paper, 
a screwdriver and a measuring slide. And on the paper is written : 

‘To help you build your Portal House’. 

A reasonably comfortable and convenient home after the war is more 
than many wives and mothers expect. A Portal house, or its equivalent 
in size and amenity, is dream enough for most working-class wives, for 
the time being at least. If there is only room for three or four, then the 
couples who set up house after the war are likely to arrange things ac- 
cordingly and not feel particularly aggrieved because they have to do so. 

The Importance of Housing 

Despite the fact that dissatisfaction with the number of rooms available 
forms only a fraction of people’s family-housing grumbles, on every 
coimt housing must be considered second only to economic problems 
as a conscious factor in restricting families. We have already shown 
that money difficulties cover a mifltitude of separate problems, from 
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education and social prestige to simple inability to afford the necessities 
for a large family. Compared with economics, housing presents a fairly 
compact set of questions for solution. Its conscious importance in 
restricting family size can be gauged from the following facts : 

(a) It was more often mentioned spontaneously than any factor 
except money when women were asked if they could think of 
anything that might make them want more children. 

{b) It was second on the list of factors thought to be influencing the 
size of families by the National Panel. 

(c) More letters to the doctor, from women who felt unable to have 
as many children as they would like, mentioned housing than any 
other subject except money. About one in five mention it. 

(d) About one in ten of the letters to a birth-control clinic mention 
difSculties of accommodation as a reason for wanting to practice 
birth-control. 

(e) When women were asked whether having the sort of home they 
Uked would make them want more children than they did at 
present, three-fifths of those with less than three children gave an 
aflirmative reply. 


Group Differences 

The question asked in the interviews was : 

Do you think if you could live in the sort of home you like that would 

make a difference to the number of children you would like to have? 

Like the other four questions in this series, this is a leading one, 
and leads to an affirmative answer.^ But we already know that housing 
is the second most frequently mentioned factor in spontaneous replies 
to an open question, and the response of women to the suggestion 
of a different home can be compared with their response to the other 
four factors suggested. Such a comparison suggests that a change in 
housing conditions is more likely to affect the attitude of women in the 
more important groups than any of the other suggestions. 

The tables in Appendix II give a detailed analysis of replies to this 
question. Here we consider answers in three main categories : those who 
give a definitely or mainly affirmative reply ; those who give a definitely 
or mainly negative one; and those who give other answers — vague, 
don’t know, or answers in terms of other people, not themselves. 

‘This is an unorthodox use of the phrase Meading question’ which should be briefly explained. The 
question is not leading in the usual sense that it suggests the answer which the questioner wishes to 
obtain. But we know from experience that it is an effective lead, like all questions which present a 
pleasant hypothetical situation remote from everyday experience. In other words if people are asked if 
they would act and think differently if their environment were altered for the better, they tend to think 
they would. Rq[>lie8 to this type of question give an indication of the usefulness of the stimulus in pre- 
disposing people to make the desired chan^ but they do not show the absolute amount of change 
Jikely. In opinion research it is wise to caU them * leading questions', for they are just as effective a 
lead as many questions which are technically biassed in form. 
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The between the high and low birth-rate districts arc as 

night have been expected; 

63% of women in the high birth-rate districts say that having the sort 
of home they want might make a difference to the number of 
children they would like to have. 

45% of women in the low birth-rate districts say this. 

The housing conditions in the high birth-rate districts selected are, on 
the whole, very much worse than in the low birth-rate districts, and the 
difference has been accentuated by' the war. Not only the space avail- 
able, but the general amenities in the East End boroughs are much 
worse. Though the difference between replies from the two areas work 
in the direction we would expect, they are not nearly so marked as 
might be expected. The proportion answering the question with an 
unqualified ‘yes’ is only slightly larger in high than in low birth-rate 
areas. On the whole these results suggest that housing improvements in 
districts where conditions are already not too bad might well have a 
bigger immediate effect on women’s attitudes than comparable 
improvements in districts where they are very bad. Certainly there does 
not appear to be any direct relationship between the badness of the 
housing and the extent to which women feel an improvement might 
affect their attitude on family-size. 

This conclusion is borne out by an analysis of replies by education : 

Q. Do you think if you could live in the sort of home you like that 
would make a difference to the number of children you would like 
to have? 

Percentage expressing this attitude among 
those with 


Elementary Secondary 

Attitude Education Education 

% % 

Would make a difference . . 60 41 

Would not make a difference 37 57 

Other replies .... 3 2 


The less educated are more inclined to think that different housing 
conditions would make a difference to their attitude. This is not sur- 
prising, since the better educated are likely to be the better housed 
already. But the proportion with elementary education was much 
higher in the bad-housing high birth-rate areas than in the good-housing 
low birth-rate areas ; yet in the bad-housing areas slightly fewer women 
felt that better housing would affect their attitude than among those 
with elementary education as a whole. It seems that district has a fairly 
strong effect on attitude, and that slum-clearance, in its initial stages at 
least, might have no more effect on famity size than improvements in 
rather better districts. 
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There was a considerable difference between the attitude of those 
with three or more children and those with less than three: 

Percentage expressing this attitude among 
those with 


Less than 3 3 or more 

Attitude children children 

% % 

Would make a difference . . 59 39 

Would not make a difference 39 57 

Other replies .... 2 4 


The interesting point here is that as many as two-fifths of those with 
three or more children say they think housing might make a difference 
to their attitude. From the verbatim replies to this question, it is clear 
that housing problems tend to become much more of a conscious 
burden when the number of children exceeds two. That is a natural 
effect of housing conditions which allow fairly adequate amenities for a 
small family but hopelessly inadequate ones for larger numbers. The 
high proportion of mothers of large families who thii^ better housing 
would m^e them want still more children is a reflection of the exaspera- 
tion which current conditions produce. It is, of course, doubtful how far 
improved conditions would actually affect family size. Certainly not to 
the extent these verbal attitudes suggest. But, even among those with 
quite big families it would go a considerable way towards creating 
a predisposition to add to the number of children. 

It is the newly-married couples more than any other group who 
think their ideas might change if they could get the sort of home they 
want: 

40% of those married over ten years say that living in the sort of 
home they like would make a difference to the number of children 
they would like to have. 

52% of those married between five and ten years say this. 

69% of those married less than five years say this. 

The big difference between the attitude of war-brides and those who 
set up house before the war reflects the great difficulties in getting 
adequate accommodation experienced by those who have married in the 
last four or five years. Many of them are living under conditions where 
it is virtually impossible for them to contemplate another bal^. As one 
young factory worker, married in 1942, put it : 

‘I’ve nearly walked my feet off looking for a decent flat, but just can’t get any. 
I hope I’ll have a home of my own. I’ve only a few things, and they’re storM at the 
furmture firm where we bought them, because we’ve nowhere to put them. First 
my husband was in the Army, and then he was discharged, and now he’s in the 
mines. And my in-laws are terrified of me having another baby and thrusting more 
work on them. It’s awfuL I eat at mother’s and sl^ at my in-laws because mother's 
got no room: she’s only got a small place. The housing is terrible, if I’d have a child 
Just now I’d he properly sunk.’ 
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Seven out of ten of these war-brides think that a decent home might 
make tiliem change their minds about the number of children they want. 
We have already shown that if all these recently-married couples have 
the number of children they now say they’d like to have, they will not 
produce nearly enough to replace the population. They are the key 
group. The fact that women on the threshold of their married lives feel 
so often that post-war homes will influence their decision emphasizes 
the fundamental importance of immediate post-war housing plans. It is 
vital that there should not only be homes av£^able for these couples, 
but that the homes provided should be of a size compatible mth a family 
of more than two children. The quarter million Portkl houses which it is 
proposed to build immediately will probably please the quarter million 
couples who manage to obtain one quite considerably. They won’t 
worry unduly if there is only room for one or two children, for that is 
the family size they are already contemplating. The housing experts will 
have done their job, which is only to provide for the living population. 
But the unborn will remain unborn for want of a third-best bedroom. 

Congestion 

A Poplar woman, Roman Catholic, married seventeen years, with five 
live children between the ages of 14 and 2, one died young ; living in a 
tenement with two bedrooms and a living room, says : 

‘If they was to give the working classes decent homes it wouldn’t be so bad, 
instead of these tenement houses. There’s not much room to move about with 
children. The children are all around you. You’ve got them under your feet, you 
get no rest from them. If we had those homes we’re supposed to have it would make 
a difference. Children want plenty of room. The ladies and gentlemen, they don’t 
have them under their feet ^ the time; they’ve got rooms for the children. When 
you’re tired, you don’t want the children aU around you. Sometimes I’m working 
all the week and get no chance of a rest, and then I wish they were miles off.’ 

Congestion in the living room is more often conunented on by 
mothers than insufficient bedroom space. The incessant day-to-day 
irritations come from this source: children under the feet; washing 
indoors ; nowhere but the living room for children to play in except the 
street; children continually rushing in and out of the place. This survey 
confirms for the specific problem of the birth-rate the more general 
findings of Mass-Observation’s housing survey — the innumerable 
inconveniences arising from flats and tenements where children are 
concerned. Although women were not asked what sort of home they 
would like, many ruled out flats spontaneously : 

‘Yes, it would make a difference if it was houses not flats, because you’re still 
closed in with flats. You’ve only got the bit of balcony.’ (Age 37, 4 children, 3-room 
flat.) 

‘Yes, and houses more than flats. Where there ’d be no restrictions and you could 
be on your own.’ (Age 44, 3 children, 3 rooms.) 

‘If you got decent homes, not flats. Because for one thing a flat isn’t yours.’ (Age 
33, 2 diildrcn, 3 rooms.) 
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The same snags of nagging neighbours and lack of privacy were 
commented on here as in the broader survey : 

T think if they built little houses where a woman could put two or three children 
with somewhere to play, not living in flats where they’re nagged at if they make 
too much noise, I think it would make a lot of difference.’ (Age 45, 1 child, 5-room 
house.) 

‘Yes, I do think it would make a difference. If there’s a good many children and 
you’re living in flat^ life’s a proper misery. Some people living in the same house 
don’t understand children, and they’re always after than, and if you’ve no garden 
they catch all the illnesses going b^use they don’t get enough fresh air.’ (Age 28, 
2 children under 5, flat with 2 blooms.) 

Apart from the relative privacy, these women want houses because 
the garden gives the children somewhere to play ; and keeps them from 
under their mother’s feet : 

‘If I had a nice place, I’d prefer that more than anythmg you’ve mentioned. If 
you *ve got a place to put everything in you don ’t need help in the house. The children 
can play in the garden while you do your work.’ (Age 41, 4 girls, flat, 2 bedrooms, 

1 living room.) 

‘Ah, that makes a difference. These flats! If you ’ave a garden it’d make a big 
difference. I certainly say if you ’ad your own garden the children would be ’ealthier. 
Give people cottages with gardens. I wouldn’t mind moving further down the line 
for it, would you?’ (Age 34, 3 children, 2-room flat.) 

‘Yes, it’s very trying bringing up children in flats. If you had a garden you’d 
have more peace of mind.’ (Age 33, 4 children, 5-room flat.) 

Another nuisance of flat-life, so far as babies are concerned, is the 
necessity in many places for hanging the washing up indoors. Here is 
the comment from a mother of two with a quite capacious, but upstairs 
flat, in a converted house. She has four rooms, kitchen and use of 
bathroom, and only two children : 

‘I don’t know what the next ten years will be like, but I hope they’ll be happy 
ones: I ’ve only been married five years and I *ve lived in an upstairs flat. Well, I ’m 
hoping I’ll have a place of my own. I wouldn’t mind a little house, or one of those 
self-contained flats like they’ve got in Neasden. My brother has one. There’s just 
two flats to each house, with separate entrances. One flat has the front garden and 
the other the back. They’re ever so nice and bright, with your own front door and 
bathroom you don’t have to bother the other person. ... I wouldn’t mind having 
more children if I had more conveniences. In an upstairs flat you’ve nowhere to 
dry the clothes, and in winter it’s taking one lot of washing down and hanging 
another up. It drives a man dotty to come from work and find the place littered up 
with napkins and other baby’s washing, even though he’s fond of children. I have 
to take the children out to get some air. Yes, if I lived under more or less ideal 
conditions I wouldn’t mind having a big family.’ 

(Investigator intervenes to ask what she means by ideal conditions.) 

‘Well, I’m thinking of a flat similar to my brother’s, or even a small house where 
the children can play in safety without pushing them on the streets, or leaving your 
work to take them to play in the parks.’ 

Many more build up a similar picture. Here are two other comments, 
the first from a mother of one living in rooms, the second from a 
mother of two living in a small flat: 

‘Yes, it would make a difference if they build respectable houses with playgrounds 
for the kiddles to play in. What can anyone do in two rooms ? You can’t go and hang 
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your washing outside; it*shanging around inside or else youVe got to give it out and 
pay big laundry bills. In rooms everyone rules you.’ 

* As soon as Tom gets back I want to get out of here. It’s not right for the kids. 
I’d like a house to myself and a bit of garden. It’s a proper nightmare when they’re 
tiny. Run, run, run— ^nd the washing! Oh, it’s cruel. A house would make a big 
difference. You could leave ’em to play in the garden, without the everlasting worry 
of what they’d get up to.’ 

Congestion, lack of privacy and amenity, nowhere to hang the chil- 
dren’s washing and nowhere for the children to go and play on then- 
own; these are the main disadvantages of flat life commented on by 
mothers. The most definite and uncompromising attitudes come from 
those who took the trouble to write about their difficulties to the doctor 
— naturally extreme cases, but illustrative of the potential decisive 
effects of housing on family size. One mother writes : 

T have one daughter, fifteen months old; the idea of having another baby is 
monopolized by the lack of accommodation. I live in a modem flat of two rooms 
without access to any of the lawns surrounding the building. It is definitely impossible 
to produce more babies without a new housing plan forthcoming at once, ’ 

Another: 

‘I have only one son, aged 19 months, and as long as I have to live as I am now 
I never think of having another. As much as I would love a little brother or sister. 
My husband has a steady job and I could manage to keep another, but we have to 
live in an upstairs flat which is most inconvenient. We have no main water, no sink, 
and I have to do the washing in the hand>basin in the bathroom. Also I have to go 
throu^ the people’s place downstairs to hang the washing in the garden. The gas- 
stove is in the lutchen, and apart from being unhealthy, you can ima^e what a 
time I have keeping the baby away from the oven when it is in use and away from 
gas taps. Please don’t think we haven’t tried to move— we have tried everywhere.* 

These letters are typical of those coming from mothers who definitely 
want more children, definitely feel that housing conditions are stopping 
them. There are others, among the one in five who mention housing, 
which are concerned with purely wartime conditions — ^wives following 
their soldier husbands round the countryside, etc. And some, like the 
following, present a problem which will still be there for a long time 
after the war — ^the problem of living with mothers and mothers-in-law : 

‘My sister and I are both living with my mother; my sister has one baby sixteen 
months old, but she never intends having another (much as she would like one) 
until she can find a home of her own to bring her family up in. ’ 

Among the present sample 56% of all those married under five years, 
37% of all those with less than three children, were living with relatives. 
In Gloucester 46% of the whole sample were living with relatives or 
sharing. This compares with only 10% of those' married over 10 years, 
and the same proportion of those with larger families. All classes are 
affected — ^there was no significant difference between the proportions 
with elementary or secondary education. Over half the factory workers 
were sharing or living with relatives, and nearly all the rest in flats. 

As we have said, actual bbdroom accommodation is not so often 
mentioned as the da 3 rtime inconveniences of wrong or inadequate 
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housing. But here is an example of what can happen in a two-room flat 
where two adults and two young children have to sleep : 

have two fine baby girls, one three and the other eleven months old, and 
although I am thirty-eight* 1 am quite willing to have at least one more baby. But 
how can I possibly have one while we have to live in a two-rObmcd flat ? My husband 
and 1 and the two children have to sleep in the one bedroom and none of us ever 
gets a really good night’s sleep. My husband suffers from pulmonary fibrosis and 
needs a good rest every night. As it is, one of the children usually w^es the other 
at least once and very often more during the night. The result is that we are all 
often tired and bad tempered. During the day the older child’s natural high spirits 
have to be curbed in order to avoid being a nuisance to the occupants of the other 
flats. There is no garden for her to run about it. While these conditions prevail 
I refuse to have another baby. We have tried to find a house — even a reconditioned 
blitzed house in a not too desirable neighbourhood-— but we are unlucky.’ 

Because women only comparatively rarely mention bedroom difiS- 
culties spontaneously, that does not mean that inadequate bedroom 
space is an unimportant factor. It only suggests that this is not the most 
immediate factor. All along it must be remembered that improvements 
in one direction are likely to unmask defects in other directions. When 
cramped living rooms, lack of privacy and outdoor facilities for the 
children to play are no longer an hourly daytime inconvenience, it is 
reasonable to expect that parents will b^ome more conscious of the 
night-time snags of larger families. It would be most unwise to assume 
that if all those mothers who dream of a little house with a garden had 
one the birth-rate would rise appreciably. 


Indications 

Housing programmes aim, or should aim, at supplying a demand. We 
know pretty well what sort of house will satisfy that demand, and it 
is not very elaborate. The conditions which will satisfy her demands 
are relatively easy for the housewife to state. She knows what she wants 
to make life tolerable. But attempts at raising the birth-rate are not 
aimed at supplying a demand. They aim at creating a supply, of that 
essential commodity, human beings. At present most mothers do not 
want to produce many babies. It is much more difficult for them to say 
what might make them do so than it is for them to say what housing 
conditions might make them happier. If she is asked, the most natural 
thing for the mother to do is to pick on the points which cause her most 
trouble in her present domestic life. She feels if these are removed life 
will be different all roimd, and her whole attitude will be changed. In 
some cases it may. But if you are undamming a river, removal of the top 
few blocks of the dam only causes a flow of water if the river is in flood. 
Removal of conscious dissatisfactions with housing may get the birth- 
rate nowhere. The river of desire for more children is at low ebb. It is 
not a healthy torrent pressing against a wall of obstructions, but a little 
summer stream bubbling up against a dam built to withstand the spring 
flow. 
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So long as population policy aims only at breaking down the dam, a 
laborious and lengthy process can only eventually release a little stream 
of babies. Contemporary housing conditions are a vital part of the dam, 
a corner-stone perhaps. But even if the removal of the stone sent the 
whole structure falling, that in itself would only help to solve the 
problem of wastage; to release a little stream of children who are 
wanted now, but haven’t room to be born. 

To enable people to do what they want, it is necessary to provide the 
conditions they think they need. The dam must be destroyed before the 
little stream can flow. But nothing much will result until the stream 
grows bigger, desires change. With housing, as with other subjects we 
have discussed, to fulfil the demand is only a first, and may be a very 
small step. The main and major step is to create the conditions in which 
people will want more children than they do now. So far as housing 
conditions are concerned this will mean going beyond the circumstances 
people actively, consciously want now. When housing conditions exist 
in which three, four, five children are natural, convenient, positively 
encouraged, then only can a really appreciable change be expected. For 
there are no signs that the basic urges of motherhood are consciously 
thwarted by having few children. There is now, and there are no signs 
that there will be, a spontaneous urge to have more children. If we were 
dealing with something which women wanted, but felt they could not 
achieve under present conditions, then the fact that so many feel better 
housing would change their desires might be as encouraging as it looks 
at first sight. As it is, all we can say is that better housing conditions are 
an essential condition precedent to larger families in very many cases. 
But if adequate rehousing were to be achieved, and its effect on the 
birth-rate were slight, that would be no legitimate cause for disappoint- 
ment. For people would have been given the conditions they want for a 
reasonably smooth way of living, not necessarily the conditions for 
wanting more children. To achieve that, so far as housing alone can 
achieve it at all, it may be necessary to go well beyond anything the 
majority of mothers visualize today. All the results of this survey prove 
is the great desirability of housing reform in initiating a change in 
attitude. 

Nothing that can be achieved in the next ten years or so may go far 
in actually reversing present trends in family size, but that fact should 
be no discouragement. It will be a start on the road which leads to 
bigger families, a breach in the dam and a drop in the stream. 

Social Attitudes : Landlords 

There is another important aspect to the present housing situation 
which presents a frequent source of discouragement to mothers. The 
common attitude of landlords to families with yoimg children means in 
effect that childless couples get preferential treatment when houses are 
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scarce. One woman of 42, with an only child, now adxilt, dates her 
decision to have no more children from the time she was snubbed by a 
landlord : 

‘When I went after a decent place when he was still in his pram I had the door 
slammed in my face when the landlord of the house heard I had a toddler. That’s 
the bottom of it all. I said I wouldn’t have any more at any price. That’s where 
everything comes from, the housing. If you bring children up properly, the rest can 
take care of itself. It’s the houses people want. If they give people that, there’ll 
be plenty more babies bom. I’ve got a sister-in-law living in Harrow and we went 
down there on Easter Monday. I’ve never seen so many prams in my life. Which 
just goes to prove it’s the housing!’ 

There were many cynical remarks on this subject : 

*I couldn’t have more children as I’m fixed now. My parents are getting on, and 
it’s no place to bring up babies. Old places aren’t meant to bring up children in. 
You’ve only got to Imock at the door of a decent flat, and when they see the pram 
at the door that’s enough. They’d prefer to let it to couples without children, or 
those with ^ogs.’ 

‘Any decent place you’re refused because of the children. If you succeed in 
finding a decent flat you can’t have it because the owner says children pull the place 
to pieces. Yes, if you could get a place to live in that would make a difference.’ 

It is very difficult to see the way out of this situation, in a post-war 
world where housing shortage is certain to exist for many years. 
Legislation compelling landlords to give preferential treatment to 
families does not seem likely to get far — there are too many loopholes. 
A change of heart among landlords is hardly likely in the immediate 
future. But undoubtedly present attitudes help to build a sense of social 
inferiority among parents of young children, even where they do not 
actually aflfect numbers. This may have an important formative influ- 
ence on future fashion. If the childless get the best homes, it is likely that 
the childless will become increasingly respected, for they will not only 
have the best home but the higher standard of living as well. That is the 
sort of vicious circle, frequent among birth-rate problems, which must 
be broken. Clearly, the more disadvantageous it becomes to have 
children the more the parents of large families will be pitied. Those who 
are willing to make the sacrifice in comfort and economic standard may 
still give in, in face of public opinion. The pitying and reproachful 
glances of neighbours may be more diflBcult to face than the prospect 
of life-confinement with three children in a 2-3 room flat. 

Post-war Prospect 

Local authorities built about a million dwellings between the two wars. 
Of these the great majority were of the three-bedroom type, ‘providing’, 
as the report of the Dudley Committee on Housing puts it, ‘accommo- 
dation for five persons’. 

Let us take this standard at its face value for a moment. In 1931 the 
census shows that the average size of a hotisehold in that year was 3*72 
persons. But over a quarter of these households consisted of one or two 
persons only. The average size of households of over two was about 4*5. 
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Household, in the census sense, is simply the number of people living 
in the house and bears no deflate relation to family-size. If we allow 
for the fact that there were some eight million homes built before 1914, 
a very high proportion of which had only two bedrooms; and that 
although private enterprise and local authorities built a few houses 
with four or five bedrooms to cater for large families, they only formed 
a very small proportion indeed of the total housing pool ; then it seems 
likely that 4*5 may be an underestimate of the household-size catered 
for by the three-bedroom houses. Households of one and two were 
separately provided for by municipal housing to some extent, and in 
any case the preference given by local authorities to families with 
children tended to force small households into the older housing. 

Even if all the households which settled in the municipal houses were 
exactly the average size, there would only have been comfortable room 
for an extra baby, a new lodger, or a relative, in one in every twd. In 
fact, of course, some were filled to comfortable capacity or beyond it 
when the household arrived, and some had a spare room. The actual 
distribution is not important ; the fact remains that, roughly speaking, 
in every second house an addition to the household would l^ve meant 
the beginnings of inconvenience. 

Still accepting the suggestion that a three-bedroom house ‘provides 
accommodation for five persons’, what would be the position if every 
couple had such a house? If no one had a lodger, or a relative living 
with'them, everyone could have three children in comfort. That is to 
say, if everyone had a house considerably more spacious than has yet 
been possible to achieve for everyone, if no one lived in anyone else’s 
house, if everyone had as many children as their house would comfort- 
ably accommodate, then it would be possible to keep the population 
from declining. 

The standard which we have taken from the Dudley Report is a high 
one. Two or three children in a bedroom is still so much of a common- 
place that it is not much of a conscious discomfort, yet. But if general 
standards rise, bedroom standards are likely to rise with them. The 
attitude of the middle class today may well be the working class’s 
attitude tomorrow. The outlook which causes the members of the 
Dudley Conunittee to say that the three-bedroom house provides 
accommodation for five persons may become the outlook of the occu- 
pants of those houses, and then far^y-size can be expected to shrink 
still further. 

The Dudley Committee recommends ‘for the present’ that local 
authorities should ‘concentrate on the provision of the three-bedroom 
house, interspersed with a proportion of other types’. If that were the 
generd prospect in the next ten years or so, and if private enterprise 
followed a similar programme, the position would not be ideal. But it 
might well be some time before housing conditions started making 
people have fewer children rather than helping keep famili es small 
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In fact tlw position which will develop in the near future from present 
rehousing plans is iinlikely to be so favourable. While the building pro* 
gramme which faces the country as soon as the war is over is so tremen- 
dous that we cannot hope for houses to be plentiful for a considerable 
time, it would be more reasonable to hope that those houses which are 
built would cater for families large enough to replace themselves. Even 
this seems doubtful. The present concentration is on two-bedroom 
houses, and the immediate post-war ‘shelter’ programme envisages this 
size as typical. 

Taking all the indications together, it seems exceedingly unlikely 
that housing conditions in the next decade or so will encourage any 
increase in family-size, and very probable that they will accelerate 
present trends. At the best current housing plans are designed to fill the 
demand, whereas the standards necessary to encourage people to have 
larger famili es than they now want must necessarily go teyond the 
demand — ^which does not include provision for children not at present 
desired. There seems little inundate hope of housing playing an 
important part in raising the birth-rate, and all that can be done at 
present is to emphasize its great importance in long-term population 
planning. 


Nou 1. Many other hou^g gnmbtes were raised bendes those mentioned in 
this chapter. We have dealt hm simply with those which seem most relevant to 
OUT subject. Readers who would like further information should refer to our rc^rt 
Peopk's Homes (No. 4 in this ‘Change’ series. John Murray, for the Advertising 
Service Guild. 10s.). Lack of baths is a particularly frequent grumble in reference 
to children, as well as in the more general context. 

Note 2. the recommendations of the Dudley Committee (Design of Dwellings, 
Report of the Design of Dwellings Sub-Committee of the Centnd Housing Advisory 
Committee appointed by the Minister of Health, etc. H.M.S.O. 1944. Is.) follow 
closely the lines suggest by Mass-Observation’s Housing Survey, and so far as 
human desires go, many of the recorrunendations hit the nail ri^t cm the head, 
particularly in regard to flats v. houses, maisonette^ privacy, scullery congestion 
and many other points. But their recommendations, like ours, are aimM at housing 
the living adequately. The programnw we need is one which will aim at housing tte 
unborn--^ that they shall not remain unborn. 


Xym. Household Helps 

Housekeeper . . £20-45 p.a. 

Maid ,. .. £12-25 „ 

Head Nurse .. £15-30 „ 

Cook .. .. £14-30 „ 


Upper housemaid 
Maid-of-all-work 
Kitchen Maid 
Scullery Maid . . . 


£12-20 p.a. 
£ 9-14 „ 

£ ^14 „ 
£5-9 „ 


Grandmothers of today’s middte and uppor class parents were setting 
up house when these rates of pay applied. For £1 a week they could hire 
a housemaid, a cook and a nurse for the d^drm; and a kitchenmaid 
and a scullery-maid could be added to the staff for 6s. a week the two. 
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By 1906, when the mothers of today’s middte-aged parents were 
settingup house: 

the last tea years wages of domestic servants have risen. In Londcm, ^i^iiere 
there are so many flats, thm is a demand for superior general servants, who ask 
and obtain from £18-24 a year.* (Mrs. C. S. Peel: How to Keep House, 1906.) 

Mrs, Beeton’s wage-scale for housekeepers had risen to £30-60. Head 
nurses were not obtainable under 10s. a week. 

In the 1930s and today, the middle class situation, and the middle 
class attitude is well exemplified in the following passage : 

* Among the moderately well-off before the war a not uncommon establishment 
was the three- or four-b^oom house with one domestic. This ‘general’ received 
about £1 to 25s. a week in wages, and her room and board. For this she usually 
did most of the housework and most of the routine cooking; she had one half-day 
a week and every other Sunday. She was, with good reason, regarded as doing an 
exacting full-time job for a very modest wage, and a good deal was heard about 
improving the conditions of the domestic servant. If her employers had expected 
her, in addition to her regular duties, to look after a couple of children, nurse them 
when iU, do all the shopping, all the l^ousehold mending and keep the household 
accounts, she would rightly have given notice at once. . . . Some change will have 
to be made in our way of life if every wife is not to be reduced to the status of the 
pre-war domestic servant, and the one-child family to become even more commem 
than it is already.* (‘Birth-rate and Housework’: D. E. Estcourt, Spectator. 18.8.44.) 

Things have changed very rapidly for the middle classes in the past 
half century. Only forty years ago the latest edition of Mrs. Beeton’s 
cookery book, kitchen bible of thousands of middle-class housewives, 
was urging the mother that ‘she should devote some part of her time to 
the children at any rate’, and that ‘she will not find an hour wasted in 
this way, even if it be one hard to spare’. 

The problem of the last generation of middle- and upper-class parents 
was how to find time to be with their children for an hour a day. In this 
generation the problem is how to get away from them for an hour or 
jwo a week. As one country house^e of 31 puts it : 

‘I have not left the house more than once or twice for the last eighteen months, 
as living rather far out in the country I can’t even take the baby out shopping, the 
distances bdng too great.* 

And another middle-class mother: 

‘Our first child was bom in April 1941. Our second was bom in March 1943 — 
according to plan. We hope to have a third child, and perhaps a fourth, but not 
until the war is over and domestk help available. No help — ^no babies if possible. 
We feel that a family of 3 or 4 or even 5 is more interesting than 1 or 2, but in the 
early years life with a family is not worth living without adequate help. It is not 
even that you never get out for pleasure, but there is more work to be done than one 
person can do in the time (or even a mother and part-time father).’ 

With so radical a change taking place over so short a period, it is not 
surprising that lack of domestic help appears to many relatively 
well-to-do mothers as one of the key points in keeping families small. 
Among the mainly middle class National Panel, one woman in six 
mentioii$ the non-availability of domestic help as a factor determining 
the number of children people have, and it comes third on the same 
wennen’s fist of factors deterring people from having more children. 
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SpoQtaneously, the {Mromion domestic he4> is infrequently men- 
tioned by mothers as a possible means of changing their ideas on 
family-size. But even here there are signs of a distinct class cleavage. 
While 5% of those with secondary education suggest of their own 
accord that a reduction of work in the house might change their ideas 
about the number of children they want, less than 1% of those with 
elementary education suggest it. 

When we come to the direct question, this difference in outlook 
becomes even more marked. Women were asked whether it would make 
any difference to the number of children they wanted if they could have 
some help in the house. Results were as follows : 

Q. Do you think that if you had some help in the house that would make 
a difference to the number of children you would like to have? 

Percentage expressing this attitude among 
those with 


Secondary Elementary 

Attitude Education Education 

% % 

Would make a difference . . 37 23 

Would not make a difference 61 74 

Other replies .... 2 3 


Considerably more women with secondary education think that help 
in the house might make a difference to their attitude than those with 
elementary education. The quality of the verbatim replies raiphasizes 
this difference. It is chiefly one of socio-economic grouping, and is only 
partially reflected in these education figures. Among the middle-class 
mothers who accept the idea of help in the house, many are emphatic 
in their statement that this is the key factor; but among working-class 
mothers even those who accept the idea often do so without much 
enthusiasm. Working-class women are often mdst emphatically opposed 
to the prospect of help in the house under any circumstances, whereas 
the middle class scarcely show this tendency at all. 

Typical middle-class comment show the various motives and 
emphatic enthusiasm often expressed: 

’Yes, because I ^ frightfully irritable doing all the menial work day after day. 
If I had more chilmen to look after in addition to all the domestic work I fed I’d 
crack under the strain. You can’t possibly pay the children the same attention if 
you’ve got everything dse to do. Hdp in the house is very important.’ (2SB. 1 baby, 
7 months.) 

‘Yes, I’d like to have sufficient to be able to have a fuU-time nurs^ and then 
I’d have lots, because I’m fond of children. I’ve often fdt it would be luoe to have 
lots of healdiy diildien about the house. I think dte extra hdp is very important; 
it’s just that htde extra comfort.’ (2SB. 1 baby, 14 months.) 

’Definitdy. You don’t gd much out of life working ftom mom till night, and 
children need such a lot cn attention.’ (27B. 1 baby, 9 months.) 
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‘Definitely. I’d have more time to myself. I think it’s very important when you 
have chUdi^ to keep your interest and outlook on life up to date. You can be of 
such a help in their growing stage when you’re able to answer their questions 
intelligently. Otherwise, if yoii ’re constantly with children, your outlook is so narrow.’ 
(30B. 1 child.) 

‘Yes, because one could go out more.’ (30B. 1 child.) 

‘Oh, yes. A wonderful difference.’ (30B. 1 child.) 

Housework and looking after children, even with a small house and 
one or two children, seems a very big strain to many middle-class 
mothers. They have not been brought up to expect to have to stay indoors 
most of the day; they have varied external interests, and they want to 
get out as their mothers did for recreation and pleasure. But working- 
class mothers expect to be confined to the house for a great deal of their 
time, as their mothers were before them. They have never had domestic 
help, and for the most part the idea has never occurred to them as a 
possibility. With this quite dijfferent background tradition goes an 
entirely different attitude to the prospect. For every one who sees the 
romantic possibilities, like this l^si End mother : 

‘Well, we’d be like the Royalty then; we wouldn’t mind how many children we 
had.’ (40D.) 

there are a dozen and more who view the idea of another woman in the 
house with considerable misgiving. Many say that they would rather do 
their own work : 

*No. I’d like to do it all myself.’ (28C.) 

‘Well, I don’t know. I’m quite capable of doing my own.* (25D.) 

‘No, I’m used to doing things myself. I shouldn’t like that.’ (24D.) 

‘Not with me. I’d sooner do my own. ’(26D.) 

Many feel that they would resent having another woman ‘ interfering ’ 
in their house : 

‘No, I wouldn’t want another woman messing round in my home.’ (2 ID.) 

‘No, I’d sooner look after my house my own way. I don’t like other people 
interfering.’ (25D.) 

‘I wouldn’t like anyone no‘:ing in my business.’ (28D.) 

‘I wouldn’t like another woman in my house.’ (35D.) 

Much the same sentiments were often expressed about the desirability 
of leaving the children with a stranger : 

‘No, I wouldn’t rest if I went out and left the children with others.’ (26C.) 

‘No, somehow I wouldn’t fancy a stranger with my kiddies.’ (23C.) 

# ‘It’s all according. My meaning is I wouldn’t leave them with anybody. I wouldn’t 
leave my children with strangers.’ (40D.) 

The English mother’s home is her castle ; long usage has sanctioned 
the introduction of domestic help into the middle-class home, but for 
the working-class mother the prospect of another woman coming to 
help her out with a job she considers her own has little appeal : 

‘No. I don’t like somebody in the house. It makes me irritable.’ (42D.) 

‘No, I like to have the place to myself.’ (27D.) 

‘Well, I’ve always been a one that lik^ to look after her own house.’ (45D.> 
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\ Tlioae workiag-<^s motbera who 4id acc^t the idea t^lidp Ui the 
house often wax^ it only on sjieci^ occasions— they were ^ to 
take the diildien off th^ hands during confinemente, juA for toe 
washing, on occasional evening so that they could ^ out. A few com- 
mented spontaneously on wartime nurseries and felt it would be a good 
thing if they continu^ after the war. But, as one woman working in a 
factory put it: ' 

‘I reckon these nurseries are a good thing for the kiddies. Mine’s ever so haiiiiy—* 
though 1 do wish I didn't have to take her so early. You miss ail her pretty ways.* 
(27D.) 

Class Problem 

Lightening the burden of housework thus presents two quite dififerocA 
problems for differmit social strata. For the upper and middle classes, 
where the habit of generations has beos almost totally broken down 
in less than half a century, ihe provision of some sort of domestic 
assistance seems likely to make a real difference to the size of many 
families. But below the upper fifth of the population, there is Uttie 
present desire for help and much resentment of the novel idea of 
providing it. 

There is one common factor, however, in the desire for some form 
of assistance during and after pregnancy and during illness. This need 
has been greatly accentuated by war; with husbands away, wives are 
left entirely on their own, and the possibili^ of leaving children in the 
care of neighboxirs and relatives is much reduced by industrial mobiliza- 
tion. However, the evidence suggests that smne such service might 
turn the scales in some cases even without the wartime difficulties. 
Here is one letter outlining such a case: 

‘Ibete it the very big problem of what to do with theferisting family while one hi 
recovering from another birth. In my own cate I have a Last Felxuaiy 

I had another baby. I was absolutdy unable, for various very good reasons, to 
have any relations come to look after me, do the baby’s washing and keep an eye 
on my little dautoto'. lo the end I mans^, after cocoplete failure to obtain any 
domestic help, to enlist the sympatoy of a family who invaded my house for a fort- 
nitot. did very little and fed at my ispenae, and eoqsected payment as wdl. However 
anxious I was for a third baby I could not possibly have it under similar drcum- 
stanocs. The general worry ke^ me back, and it was eight weeks before I gat over 
the second birth.* 

Or again, this cri de cmtr from the fatlmr of seven children, whose 
wife is expecting an ei^th : 

*We know full well the cost in labour, toil and sweat, lack of riches and many 
other desirabilities of a large faraUy. These could be made easier for sudi as us to 
do our duty, but my wife has no domestic assistanoe. At the moment I am her only 
domestic Mper, and when the last baby arrived had to take a weak aivas holidiqF 
to cany on the house^k, ootddng, etc., fat her.* 

The provision of free domestic hd^ at these times was sometmies 
urged: 

‘Have just experienced two weeks* illness and was forced to leave foe cbfldreu 
ahme in the house, and the rimps me a conriderabte vtcf away. That is a ptdbkftt: 
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and anxiety to mothers. Also what happens if the mother is ill ? Difficulty of having 
children looked after during confinement. I am facing this problem now. Also 

necessary home help after leaving hospital Fortunately I am healthy and strong 

and have no real dread of bearing a child. I do think, however, that it would be a 
human thing to give assistance to every mother at the critical time. This privilege 
^ould not be reserved for the wealthy.’ 

‘My husband was called up when my baby was bom. I was left with a new baby, 
a house H miles from the nearest shop, with no domestic help whatever. I’d had a 
very serious conitoemrait, and I was eight months before I fdt anything like fit 
again. I couldn’t ^t any help whatever. Yet in the wealthier parts of the city childless 
couples were paying £1 a day for domestic help and getting it. Domestic help for 
moffiers ^ould be regardless of income.’ 

This sort of diflBcuIty may well continue after the war for the middle 
classes ; to a lesser or greater degree it has always been with the working 
class mother, who has had to rely on neighbours and relatives to help 
her over confinements. Various suggestions for overcoming it have 
already found their way into popular print. A letter in the Sunday 
Times, for instance: 

*A system of domestic help should be devised to bring the greatest help to those 
in greatest need. This problem is certainly not easy of solution. We suggest something 
on the lines of the wartime Land Army, with recognized training, standardized 
rates of pay, fixed hours of work and a smart uniform.’ 

The writer of the article in the Spectator, already quoted, suggests 
a municipal vacuum cleaning service, cheaper laundries to eliminate 
the home wash, and a babies’ napkin service. 

The difficulties are only crucial, conscious, to any wide extent among 
the middle class. But tmless the attitude to domestic service which was 
developing before the war changes, and unless the many more re- 
munerative and less restricted opportunities which have opened for 
women close, it is likely that domestic help will remain scarce and 
expensive. In order to give the necessary security to those women 
for whom help during and after pregnancy is an important factor in 
deciding how many children to have, some system of priority will 
almost certainly be needed. That will solve many family problems. 
But it will not solve the problem of the one-woman four-bedroom 
house. To do this, more domestic workers will be needed than are 
likely to be available, and a mere planned distribution of labour will 
not go far. The problem of raising the social status of paid domestic 
work is a vital one for the economic strata where fao^y limitation 
has gone farthest. It is complicated by the fact that, even if help were 
available, many of those who feel it a crucial necessity would be imable 
to afford it. Some form of subsidy may be desirable. It may be 
desirable to give domestic workers the status of local government 
servant. Whatever the solution, it is difficult to see one capable of 
relieving the burdens of the middle class which will not put domestic 
help within the reach of the working class as well. At present the 
majority do not want it. But if it comes within their easy, visible reach, 
they may wdl begin to do so. In order to satisfy the middle class need 
it may be necessary to produce conditions which will create a working 
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class demand where none existed before. As with other social amenities 
and services, personal standards are likely to rise as the general standard 
rises, and a solution of the current problem may well incubate a new 
problem in the next generation. 


XIX. Middle Class Routine — ^The Future Pattern? 

There are many factors which make the single-handed running of a 
house and family a far greater burden for the middle class mother 
than it is for the working mother. This middle class routine is 
likely to become increasingly the normal pattern as housing improves, 
social services expand, and the mother-magazines and baby-books 
work their effects on the social conscience of housewives. In order 
to see these factors at work, let us spend a day with the households of 
Mrs. A. and Mrs. B., housewives of two contrasting but frequent 
types. Both have risen into a slightly higher social sphere than that of 
their parents and qre now on the fringes of the middle class. Both 
have their own ren^ homes, and both have young children. Mrs. A. 
is a muddler and a rather lethargic person; Mrs. B. is efficient and 
energetic. Mrs. A. takes no care over her appearance ; Mrs. B. takes 
a lot. But, as we shall see, many of their household problems are 
veiy similar. 

Mr. and Mrs. A 

Mrs. A is 35, a rather negative, ineffectual sort of woman. Average 
looks, but always untidy and in a muddle. She has straight hair which 
seldom appears to get combed. She puts on a bit of lipstick in the 
morning and doesn’t look at herself for the rest of the day. She wears 
old jumpers and skirts always, no overalls, the skirts seldom meeting 
round the waist or else without hooks. She usually has several safety 
pins where buttons or fasteners should be. 

She was married at twenty-three. Hi years ago, to Mr. A who 
works in a nearby munitions factory, checking materials in and out. 

They have four children: Robin, aged lOi, Madeleine 8i, John 2i, 
and Diana 6 month.^ 

The House 

They rent a small modem house into which they moved about eight 
years ago from a flat. Rent and rates work out at about £1 a week. 
Accommodation consists of two sitting rooms downstairs, kitchenette 
and bathroom ; two bedrooms upstairs and a third just big enough for 
a bed and a chest of drawers at a squash. Electric light and cooker; 
Ideal boiler for hot water ; coal fires in the sitting rooms. 
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Ufttbaiul aad wife share thft^^Gront bedroom, lohn is at {neseat 
stepping there with tlwm as he has been going through a {mme of 
wai^g iq> and ydling in t^e night. Madeleine sleeps in the tiny box- 
bedroom, and Robin in the larger back bedroom. This looks like aiunk 
room— clothes, boxes, plaything wd general mbtnsh stiewn abom. 

Downstairs the back room is sometimes used as a dining room, but 
smce Diana was bom she has slept there in her cradle. Mrs. A says: 
*{ just leave her there aU night and she never makes a sound’. The 
front room is a dining-cum-sitting room, and when John had bronchitis 
last week, he and his mother slept down there and kept the fire inidl 
night for warmth. In this room there is a table in the window where 
Mrs. A, Madeleine and John have lunch, and Mr. and Mrs. A have 
supper. Other meals are eaten in the kitchenette. 

lb the kitchen is a small food cupboard, two small deal tables, an 
dectric washing machine, a drying rack for clothes made by the 
husband, a small airing cupboard, and, on the waU, a piece of furniture 
resembling the top hatf of a dre^r. There is no larder. 

The kitchenette is usually extremely untidy, strewn with boots, 
dirty washing, mending, old clothes, etc. The bedrooms also are 
usually untidy, though the front room and hall are occasionally 
cleared up and cleaned. 

At the back of the house there is a patch of rough unkempt grass 
in a triangular shape, and in front more unkempt grass with a couple 
of rows of vegetables and a few annuak in summer. About i acre in all. 
The A’s also have an allotment close by. 

Daily Routine 

Mrs. A gets up between 7.15 and 7.45: 

‘Edward’ 0>w husband) ‘always gets his own breakfast just after 7. 1 know I’m 
very bad at gettii^ up, but baby dow’t wake tin between 7 and 8, so I wait to feed 
her till then.’ 

She gets Robin his breakfast of porridge or cereals about 7.30, 
though some mornings the husband does it with his own. Then Robin 
goes off to school by himself. 

1^ about 8 the baby is fed, and Mrs. A goes upstairs to dress John. 
She brings him down into the kitchen, sits him on a chair, clears a 
fraction of table just in front of him so that he can get at the enamd 
bowl porridge which she dishes out from a saucepan on tire stove. 
Meanwhile Madeleine comes downstairs and stands around drinking 
nrilk and eating porridge and bread and marmalade. Mrs. A has a pot 
pf tea gahog and drinlm several ciqis in the mtmvals of handing out 
and twisting Madddne’s hair and getting her off to 
IlkiMim ht 9 o’dock looking dean and tidy. " 

• Next loim gdsfmt on pot, and Mrs. A deuis out and lights die 

toma 1^ and then ba^ and feeds tlw baby. When that is dmie 
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the hftby goes aoi in tiw garden ia its l»am, she is left with John 
roaming round aftw her, the tune is about 10.30 or 11. 

S^e rinses a dirty saiKiqpan from the stove, prepares a few vegetables 
for tlM cfaSdrm’s dinner, and puts them on to cook. Tben she collects 
nrore dirty washing from various rooms and dtinaps it on the floor 
in the bathroom. She spends about twenty minutes in there washio^ 
a few coloured clothes in the basin and throwing them into the ba^ 
to rinse. Then she goes back to see to the dinner, leaving a bath full 

half rinsed elites, the floor covered with more dir^ ones, sheets, 
etc. (there is no Imen basket) and three dirty pots. 

She adds sonw more milk to some already in the saucepan and boils 
it up to make a thick costard. Puts sausage meatin an enamel dish and 
lets it heat on the hot plate along with the vegetables and milk. 

Madeleine comes home from school just after 12 and is told to keep 
an eye on John in the front room, but John insists on coming out to 
the kitchen and she follows him. He potters around the kitchen, 
occasionally hugging Madeleine round the legs. She picks him up and 
makes a fuss of him. Then Mrs. A picks him up and plays with him 
for a minute before going to the sink to wash up a few plates for 
dinner. The sink is full of dirty plates, mugs, cutlery and pie dishes, 
and the sink basket is overflowing with tea-leaves and potato peelings, 
etc. She rinses three mugs and six plates and some knives and spoons 
under the tap. She just finds space for them on the draining board 
among dirty bottles, more mugs, empty tins, etc. She dries 'them on a 
piece of cotton material: ‘It looks odd, but it’s clean ’ and finds 
space on one of the tables to pile them along with half-eaten pots of 
jam, chops for dinner at night, bread, clothes and more dirty dishes; 

‘I hate washing up. It’s always there, and you put it on the draining-board, and 
then it’s all got to be dried. It’s so deppessing. . . . Madeleine, will you go and lay 
the taUe, please?’ 

Maddeine goes on playing with John. Mrs. A repeats the request and 
Maddeine gathers up some spoons and forks, etc., collects a table 
doth from ^ chair and goes into the front room, followed by John. 
Comes back a moment later to say that John has pulled everything on to 
the floor. Mrs. A laughs and tells them to put it right again. Then she 
boils an egg for John, fishes a bit of carrot and potato out of a saucepan 
on the stove, and mashes it up for him in an enamd dish. She seats 
him at the sitting-room table, takes off the top of his egg, and he starts 
feeding himself. Then she brings in food for hnself and Madddne. 

Afterwards she makes tea for herself: ‘I don’t know what I’d do' 
widmot tea, it Imeps me going’. She tells John he should have a rest, 
but he’s too busy dimbing over the ftumituie to tdee any notice am} 
she leaves hhn alone. Ste dmnps the tlfings fr(an the sittuo^ rodul ; ' 
bade KB the Idtdien, but doesn’t wash ccmies bade wd sits down for 
two ciq» of tea. Jolm meanwhile has wet his knfekers. She saj^: *You. 
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are a bad boy’ very mildly, but does nothing about it. ‘He’s VKy lazy 
about going on his pot’, she explains. 

Madeleine then goes and practises on the piano; John goes and 
interrupts her and clangs about on it himself. Nobody minds. 

Mrs. A then gets the baby in from the pram outside, as it is now 
2 o’clock. She carries in the mattress and aU wrappings and puts the 
whole lot complete with baby down on the settee, goes out to prepare 
orange juice and heat its bottle, and comes back to feed it where it is 
lying. She is quite happy sitting beside the baby, talking to it occasion- 
ally and to the other two who clamber about the room. 

When the baby is fed, Mrs. A says: ‘I haven’t any clean napkins 
ready’ and uses a wad of cotton wool instead. Actually there haven’t 
been any clean napkins for several days, nor will there be for several 
more. She wraps the baby up, puts it back in its pram, gets a dustpan 
and brush and starts to sweep the sitting room floor in a haphazard 
way. 

‘I must get this room looking a bit tidy for Edward to come home to. Somehow 
there isn’t the time to do it in the mornings. 1 do try sometimes.’ 

Meanwhile John has gone upstairs, and comes back with some butter 
beans. Mrs. A keeps some stores in a box upstairs which he has found, 
and she tells him to put them back. He goes, but a few minutes later 
Madeleine comes down and says he has emptied lentils all over the 
bedroom floor. M/s. A groans but is not at all annoyed, and gives them 
both spoons to clear them up. They get on quite well till John finds a 
kettle of water and pours that into the tin of salvaged lentils. Madeleine 
brings it down to show her mother. Mrs. A decides they will have to be 
used up quickly, and leaves the tin in the kitchen with a view to making 
lentil soup. (But four days later it is still there, in the same 
place, unused.) John goes about gurgling and very pleased with 
himself. 

The sitting room looks more presentable now that the floor is swept 
and any odd books are piled up. It is now 4.30 and tea time. Mrs. A 
washes some mugs, makes tea, and cuts bread and marge. Robin 
comes home from school and eats the remains of the sausage-meat, 
lukewarm and still on the stove along with the saucepans of milk, 
stock and veg. He then finishes off the custard, standing up in the 
kitchen. Mrs. A: ‘These children do eat — they’re always hungry’. 

Madeleine has a music lesson in a few moments, and Mrs. A plaits 
her hair again, removes a safety pin from her frock, sees that her 
hands are clean and gets her off to it. Then she sits John down for his 
tea, still in wet pants, and gives him a paper bag of biscuits : ‘He loves 
eating things out of bags’. She drinks more tea and eats some bread 
and jam. Robin goes off on his bike. ‘He and Madeleine will eat some 
more when they get in’ she says. 

Jofin does a bit more clambering around and crawls over his mother. 
Then she gets his wet and smelly pyjamas from his cot and a couple 
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of equally wet and smelly blankets and hangs them round the fireguard 
to air. She brings the baby in, still complete with mattress and puts 
her in the cot in the next room. By now it is 5.30 and she takes John 
into the bathroom, wipes his face and hands with a flannel, and then 
undresses him, puts him on the pot in front of the sitting-room fire, 
pins a piece of cotton-wool into his pyjama trousers, and pins them 
round his waist as there is no elasticity left in them. ‘He wets and wets 
in the night, but this soaks most of it up.’ She leaves him in front of 
the fire while she goes up to make his cot, taking the dried blankets 
with her. Then, seeing the mess of lentils still on the floor, she takes a 
dustpan and brush and sweeps that up, quite uncomplainingly, before 
taking John and dumping him in bed with many hugs. 

Robin and Madeleine come back and find milk, and bread and jam 
in the kitchen, while Mrs. A feeds the baby again and lets it kick around. 
Madeleine comes and talks to the baby too, then it is put to bed and 
Mrs. A heats up the dinner vegetables and puts on chops to grill for 
herself and her husband. As it is an easy meal this evening, they get 
it quickly while Robin and Madeleine talk to them. Then Mr. A clears 
away while she makes the beds and sees them tucked in. They wash 
themselves, as the bath is still full of dirty clothes. On other evenings, 
however, Mr. A comes in and peels potatoes for dinner, while Mrs. A 
gets the older children to bed. 

Finally, about 8.30 p.m., leaving the dinner things unwashed, 
husband and wife sit down in front of the fire with a pot of tea, till 
baby’s ten o’clock feed. Mrs. A. : 

‘This is the moment I long for, when they’re all safely in bed and I can breathe 
for an hour. I’m so tired I just like to sit.’ 


Mrs. A^s Attitude Towards the Children 

Mrs. A is the youngest of a family of twelve herself: 

‘My father never earned very much, but they managed. By the time I was bom 
the eldest were grj..wn up, and they looked after me quite a lot It’s nice being one 
of a big family. You get more fun really.’ 

Of her own children : 

‘I start^ Robin about three months after we were married. I did try to get rid 
of him— -isn t it awful of me. I’ve tried to get rid all of my children when they 
Started. I thought we couldn’t afford any. I took some kind of pill, great big things 
that are so hard to swallow and make you feel awful. It’s only worked once — 
between Madeleine and John. This last time it made me feel so awful I thought 
It would ht easier to have the baby. With Robin we were really terribly pleased it 
oidn t work, once we’d got used to the idea. We were very excited about having him.* 

Asked how she feels about having four of them she replies : 

children. Of course there arc days when I get terribly depressed and 
go on at t^m, but I wouldn t be without th^n really. I said definitely after Madeleine 
we woulto t have any more, but it just couldn’t be avoided. 

r ^ housework I hate. I’m always in a muddle, and that depresses me, and 
tnen i feel worse and can’t do anything. Edward tells me not to worry about it. 
rie 8 very good. I know this mess is awful, but 1 never get straight.’ 
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Mrs. A. is idways very apologetic about the mess in the house. Last 
doctor came she trbd to keep him out of the bathroom: 

looked awful, just hke it does today. But he would go m and wash his hands. 
I tiki I was sorry about the mess, but he just said **HuQi{di!’* and didn’t seem to 
notice. I fdt very bad though.’ 

Until this last couple of years she hasn’t been able to afford any 
help, but since then, at intervals, has. managed to get a woman for odd 
mornings to clean up : 

’They always let me down though, and now I can’t i^t anyone at all. I expect 
they got put off by all the mess when they come in. I*ve given up hc^ now.’ 

‘I like cooking and 1 love looking after the children. What I’d re^y like is some- 
one to do all housework and Qie washing and leave me free to look alter the 
children. I’d like to have time to go out with them and play with than more. Now 
I’m never done and I find myself getting so irritable.’ 

’You can see what it’s like all day. By the time I’ve finished Diana in the mornings 
there’s only time to do the fire in here and sweep it or start a bit of wfudiing and thoi 
I’ve got to start the children’s dinner. By after dinner, when I sit down for a cup of 
tea, I’m tired out. The beds never get made till we go to bed. I just throw the clothes 
cm then. Sometimes I can save enough food from lunchtime for Edward at night, 
but often I have to start all over again for him. Some nights he starts it when he gets 
in. It docs seem a bit hard on him. The worst thing is the washing. There’s never 
time for that. It just gets left and left. All the children’s clothes and then the sheets 
and towels piling so 1 never get to the bottom of it to start clean. 

‘Shopping’s awful, tcx>. Robin used to do it on Saturday mornings, but now he’s 
at school then, so Madeleine does it mostly and Edward often docs some Saturday 
afternoons.’ 

Maddeinc: ‘I hate doing the shopping, especially the butcher. You have to wait 
ages.’ 

Mrs. A. : ‘Some mornings I take Diana in the pram and John can walk that far, but 
that always puts me behind farther than ever. Oh, I do get so depressed. Always 
washing up and muddles. I can’t sew. I’m no good at that, and there’s never time 
to mend. 'When the children just haven’t got any socks to wear, I dam a pair for 
them to go out in. I havai’t any stockings without holes, but it doesn’t show with 
these little boots.’ 

When the last baby was bom, Mrs. A. said to her husband and 
various friends she’d definitely never have another, but she said to the 
investigator when asked about this : 

’If I had a larger house and someone to do all the housewoik and washing I 
wouldn’t mind one or two more. We’ll have to have a larger house later on; th^e 
isn’t room here when John and Diana get bigger, but I don’t know how we’ll ever 
get one. Yon don *t know what it ’ll be like after the war. I don ’t know about Edward ’s 
^ or aiurthing. He can go bade to the edd firm, but he hated it so much.’ 

Asked what she thought about post«war housing, Beveridge plan, etc., 
she said: 


don't know. Do you think we’ll evo* get any of that ?* 

Her attitude to all state improvements is very negative. She lives mainly 
from day to day and has uo thought of any changes affecting her 
personally for tl» better. 

Mrs. A. says she adores her children, and she certainly does appear 
. to be very fond of them. They are a veiy happy devoted family, in 
spite of untidy and often dhty state of the house and the constant 
muddle. 
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Apart from the shoppiag, she doesnH ask the ehildren to do any- 
thing in the honse, except that Madeleine oocadontUy has to mind 
, John. Mrs. A. says apropos of this: 

hftd to do washinc up and that sort of thing when I was young and I bated it, 
80 1 donH ask my diildrai to help.* 

Apropos of her muddlingness : 

^Mrs. D. (a retii^ nurse who helped when Diana was bom) said to me **Yoa 
may not be a good manager, but you must be a good mother because your children 
are always so happy**. 1 eap^ ^e felt she had to say something because the house 
looked 80 dreadful.* 

*lu8ed to be terribly particular when Madeleineand John were babies about keq)iag 
feeding times and all that sort thing, but now I don’t bother nearly so much. I*m 
too tired and middled. I did say something to the doctor and be laughed and said 
that other people*s chiidien thrived under much worse cooditioas than this, so 
I suppose its all ri^t.* 

Neither of the elder children went to school till they were nearly 
seven. They were going to start at the local council school, but the 
parents wanted to avoid that if they cotild possibly ajSbrd it. Mrs. A. 
says : 

*This is such a terribly rough school. It*s got a bad headmaster and the dbdldren 
are a specially rough and nasty lot. I think they'd have been too nuidi for Robin.* 

Both children started at a local private school which is cheap and 
takes the children of the tradespeople, etc., who do not want their 
children to go to the elementary school, but cannot afford the fees 
of the more classy preparatory school nearby. Robin now goes to a 
secondary school, and they hope that Madeleine will go there later, 
with the help of an aunt. 


Attitude to Pregnancy 

Mrs. A. says she felt rotten with her second two children, especially 
with Diana: 'It was" awful. I felt so tired and ill*. She had Diana at 
home. A retired nurse who lives up the road came in daily to deal 
with the baby for twelve days. Mrs. A, managed on her own till the 
child was bom and again s^ter twelve days: 

*I did feel terribly tired at first, but I*m really feeling better now the summer’s 
coming. 1 wouldn’t mind having more children at all, Td like it if I omild give all 
my time to them and not be always thinking of washing and housework. Children 
do take it out of you, but its all ri^t when you haven't got so many ot^ things to 
think of as wdl. 1 love being with them.’ 


Attitude to Her Husband 

Mrs. A says of her husband : 

’Edward is an only child and his home was always perfectly tidy. I think this mess 
must be terribly hard for him. Sometimes be goes badk for a weekend and sti^ 
with his mother, but he always seems glad to get home again. I did adc him a litUe 
while ago if he’d rather back and live there for a m<mth so to get a bit of peape^ 
but he said he’d rather be hare with us. 1 was terribly pleased about it. He’s veiy jpooa 
to me, askd we n^er quarrel, but I often wonder what he can see In me after aS this 
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time. It does cheer me up when I’m depressed that he should be so 

‘I do Wttii wc could go out together sometimes — ^it would be wonderful. We had 
one eveolqg about two years ago. A neighbour came in and sat with the children. 
We did ex\joy it so much, but I don’t know when that *11 happen again. ... I long to 
go out sometimes and have a meal that Fve had nothing to do with and feel free of 
cverjrthing. I feel I am getting so old, and when they’re all grown up I’ll be past it, 
just old and ugly.’ 

And a final remark, summing up Mrs. A*s whole attitude : 

*I do get so depressed always going on at the jobs on my own. It used not to be so 
bad. When the children had a bit of something wrong I could deal with it myself— 
just getting something from the chemist. But now I want support somehow. I just 
don’t feel equal to managmg on my own, so I go and ring up the doctor. I know it’s 
expensive and we can’t afford it. Chemists’ bills are always bad in the winter 
anyway. But I fed I must have backing.’ 

‘I want support somehow’; *I feel I must have backing’. That, in 
a nutshell, is Mrs. A’s outlook in the midst of bringing up her fourth 
baby. They are a happy enough couple; the children are happy and 
contented. Yet at the back of it all, the domestic situation seems too 
much for her to tackle on her own. It is a small house — two bedrooms 
and a minute third — ^the sort of house which working class families 
think themselves lucky to get on a municipal housing estate, and where 
mothers bring up families without thought of domestic ‘support’ 
and ‘backing’. But Mrs. A. has many intangible worries which do not 
bother her working class counterpart. She is worried about what 
visitors will think, what the doctor will think, what her own charwoman 
thinks on the rare occasions when she gets one. She is worried about 
her household not being kept quite as tidy as her husband has been 
used to in his youth. She is not content with having a happy and 
healthy family. She tries hard to get everything done and the place in 
order herself, but it is too much for her; she only gets more muddled. 

Mrs. A. needs support. Clearly her need is genuine enough. It isn’t 
only domestic support she needs, but psychological support as well. 
One would perhaps help provide the other. She has been the sole worker 
for years now in a job whose responsibility she feels is too much for her. 
She practically never gets out with her husband, or, for that matter, 
to take the children for a walk. And her family? She adores them, but 
if things had gone to plan none of them would have been bom. Their 
conception was accident and she tried unsuccessfully to get rid of 
each of them in turn by king one of the many pills on the market 
euphemistically labelled ‘lor female irregularities’. She has had one 
successful abortion, which accounts for the six year gap between her 
second and third children. 

Still, if she had the support she wants, she feels she would like one 
or two more in her family. She is worried by money— not the money 
to keep the children alive and healthy but the money to keep up 
appearances, to send the children to a private instead of an elementary 
school, and so on. Until she has them, she thinks each time she can’t 
afford an addition to her family. 
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Summariziag Mrs. A, what would happen to her under her own ideal 
conditions — a rather larger house, domestic help, and a certainty of 
the future security of her husband’s job and income. So far as one can 
tell she would happily have five or six children. 

And what would happen under present conditions if a simple 
straightforward method of assuring that families are the size their 
parents want them existed? Mr. and Mrs. A might never have decided 
that they could afford a child at all. Apparently they never did make 
up their minds ; but they weren’t sure enough to trouble with all the 
necessary precautions, and they are pleased enough now that they have 
a family of four. Their children aren’t unwanted now ; but they weren’t 
wanted when they started and only chance and necessity brought 
them into the world. 

Mrs. A is admittedly a bad organizer. But the problems of Mrs. B, 
who takes a pride in her own appearance, in the appearance of the 
house, in keeping her children clean and tidy, arc very similar. Here 
then, is Mrs. B. 

Mrs. B 

Mrs. B is 28, very attractive, slim, vivacious and energetic. She 
wears old but good suits in a good state of repair around the house, 
but no overalls. She was married six years ago to the only son of a local 
tradesman, now in the Forces. They have two children, Robert, nearly 
5 ; and Jimmy nearly 4. 

The House 

They rent a detached bungalow which they took for a year when 
they first married, intending to find a house which they coi^d buy on 
a mortgage, but the war interfered with their plans and they have been 
there six years now. Rent is 24/- a week, plus rates. 

Accommodation consists of a sitting room, a good size modem 
kitchen and two bedrooms and bathroom. 

The two boys have cots in the parents’ room and the ‘spare’ bedroom 
is used as a general diunp and playroom on wet days, as it is rather 
damp for sleeping. 

The sitting room is furnished simply — two armchairs, small round 
table, plain pile carpet — but everything is of good quality and very well 
kept. The kitchen is pleasant and well kept. The draining board and 
window sills are clear of all clutter, the enamel topped ^tchen table 
kept spotlessly clean, and a cloth put on it for me^s. They have an 
Ideal boiler and an electric cooker and kettle. 

Mrs. B^s Routine 

Mrs. B gets up about 8, dresses in the kitchen where it is warm from 
the boiler, makes herself a pot of tea and hot drinks for the two boys, 
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which she takes than in bed. Then she puts their f^rrid^ on, lays the 
kitchen table for their breakfast and brings than in and dresses them 
in the warm room. She washes their faces and hands with a flannel 
from the bathroom next door and aits them down to eat. 

After breakfast they roam around after her until it’s warm enough 
for them to go into the garden. Then she puts their coats, shoes and 
woolly hats on, and sends them out. They play mostly round the 
back door on a slab of concrete. The kitchen door is open on to the 
garden, so that they can talk to their mother. One or other keeps 
coming in for something. She interrupts her work very good-temperdly 
to deal with them, and they are not a lot of trouble. 

Mrs. B washes up the breakfast things and cleans table and draining 
board, runs the carpet sweeper and duster over the hall, sitting room 
and bedroom, and lights a fire in the sitting room. Then she starts 
preparing the dinner, which she likes to have ready by 12.30. 

Some days they eat in the kitchen but often ‘picnic’ in front of the 
sitting room fire. ‘Do you think we’re awful? We often picnic in f ont 
of the fire like this.’ 

Robert and Jimmy are called in; she takes their shoes and coats off, 
takes each child to the bathroom and washes their filthy hands and 
faces. ‘I do wish my children didn’t get quite so dirty. I’d like them 
to be a bit cleaner’. She sits them each in an armchair on a large cushion, 
brings the telephone table in out of the hall for them to eat from, and 
gets out a table cloth from the kitchen. ‘Oh, dear, it’s filthy, and I wash 
it every other day. Still it’ll have to do for now’. She makes the gravy, 
brings in a spoon and fork for each of the children, then dishes the 
dinner out in the kitchen and brings the plates through. She eats from 
a plate on her knee in front of the fire, and keeps an eye on the boys, 
making them use their spoons instead of their fingers. They are both 
quite clean eaters, but she puts an old tray cloth across their middles, 
as she has no more bibs. 

After the first course, she collects the plates and washes and dries them 
to use for pudding: ‘We’ve broken so much china that I’m reduced to 
this.’ The boys clamber out of their chaiss and sit on the floor until 
Mrs. B cdls them and they each fetch their own pudding. 

When lunch is over, Mrs. B washes the children’s faces and puts 
Jimmy in his cot for a rest, and Robert on the bed in the sitting room 
where their grandfather is staying for a while. Tea is then made in 
the kitchen. Mrs. B. says : 

‘This is where I always fed dead tired. It’s an awful effort to pull myself together 
and get along in the afternoon.’ 

She fetches in some washing from the bathroom and starts ironing 
it and a few tea towels. Then it is time to get the boys up: 

‘I always leave evoything in the afternoon and take them out I think it’s 
necessary for them.’ 
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This afternoon, as they frequently do, they go across to the woods up 
the lane with the pram and fetch in some kindling and small logs, 
which Mr. B saws up on his days at home. Some afternoons they go 
shopping and sometimes to visit the grandparents. 

At about 4.30 — 5.0 Mrs. B gets the children their tea*supper — 
bread, butter and jam, fruit or a raw salad, cake or biscuits— and 
starts bathing soon after, as she reckons to have them in bed by 6. 
Usually Robert is left splashing in the bath while Jimmy is tucked in. 
Mrs. B blacks out their room and leaves the door just ajar. She tidies 
and washes up in the kitchen, collects some knitting and a basket of 
mending from the spare room and goes into the sitting room. At 
present, as her father is staying, they have supper together about 8; 
but usually she is on her own since her husband was called up. 

One day during the week of this investigation Mr. B had been home 
and left, as he usually must, at 5.30 a.m. The investigator arrived at 
10 o’clock to find the children were only just up. Mrs. B’s attitude is 
illuminating: 

‘Isn't it awful. Walter went off this morning and we’ve all been sound asleep 
again and just woken up. I’m terribly disorganized. Still, it’s nice to lose the routine 
for once. I'm going to feel really free and enjoy the change today.* 


Attitude to Home 

Mrs. B takes a pride in the house and keeps it well, but doesn’t 
grumble at the children coming in and out with muddy shoes, or the 
dog wandering in and out; 

‘Of course, wc only meant to be in this house a year. We wanted to buy one for 
ourselves, larger than this. I do want a dining room. I think it‘8 so important for 
children to learn to sit up and eat properly, don’t you? When a place isn’t your own, 
you ha\'en’t the same heart to make improvements. You ke^ thinking, oh well 
I won’t bother, it’s only for somebody else. Anyway I think paying rent is an awful 
waste of money, don’t you? 

‘I’m afraid 1 don’t keep my house as I should. I have to skimp the housework 
because there just isn’t the time, and with children you can’t always have things just 
so. My mother always keeps things so well. She’s always grumbling at me when she 
comes here, and my father does too. They’re both very interested in houses.’ 

Mrs. B. has no domestic help: 

‘I think it’s one person’s work cooking, don’t you? I always seem to be on the run 
and I’m never finished. What with the housework and the washing and getting meals 
and looking after children — ^that’s a whole-time job really — it all seems to get on 
top of me. Then there’s mending, and I’m always knitting for the children. You can 
pick that up easily, but I don’t have time to do any drawmaking. A mother can’t 
start machining during the day because the children always need something doing 
for them and there always seem so many odd things to do in tfae evenings. You know 
that feeling of being in a muddle and having so many things to do you don’t know 
where to start. That’s what I hate. It gets you mental^ and makes you so d^iessed. 
Tl^’s never a break or a chance to relax and pull up with children. Th^^ie very 
tiring to be with all the tiine.* 
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Attitude to Children 

Asked whether her children were accidental or planned, Mrs. B 
said: 

‘We meant to have Robert. He started when we’d been married about seven 
months. Jimmy was unintentional. He came about fourteen months after Robert — 
but we were very pleased about him. Everybody seemed to think I’d just go on and 
on after starting like that, but I’ve been very lucky really. I couldn’t bear to try and 
get rid of a child once it had started. I just couldn’t do that somehow.’ 

‘I love having children. It’s so interesting watching them grow up don’t you 
think?’ 

The children look healthy and are full of spirits. So far they have 
escaped any illness beyond a couple of colds a winter, and Robert 
has vitamin D deficiency, for which he is having sunray treatment. 

Mrs. B seems to enjoy their company and is very keen on teaching 
them to sing. 

Asked whether she wanted more children, she said : 

‘Oh, I should like more, but there’s the question of money to consider. Children 
do cost a lot. There are so many things you must have for them. Then there’s 
schooling. I don’t see why they should go to the elementary school. When you think 
of the sort of children that go there, the parents have no ambition. I mean they 
can’t help being poor but they don’t want to live in any better way. When you try 
to bring children up well, with good manners, and dress them nicely, and then to 
have them mix with those sort of children, well it’s not fair. I mean, we’re working 
people, but we do want to give our children the best that we can. There’s a very good 
private school near here. It’s really an excellent school, and we’re going to manage 
the fees somehow so that Robert can start in September, Jimmy’s nearly up to 
Robert, so we want to send him when he’s four. I do think good schooling’s so 
important, don’t you. I think it’ll be the making of Robert. He’ll really go ahead. 

‘I’d like to have two more anyway, but with these two I couldn’t manage a baby 
now without any help. You see I’ll have to take Robert to school and fetch him and 
then there’s Jimmy, ahd where should I be with a baby as well? 

‘It would be very nice to have someone to help with the house and washing and 
just relieve me of the children occasionally. You do need a break from them some- 
times because they draw on you so much mentally. You must always give them your 
attention — it’s not like washing up, when you can think of other things. I hate cook- 
ing, but it’s doing everything that gets you so depressed. 

‘Sometimes I think to myself it would be nice to be quite free and do a definite 
job, but otherwise have lots of children and really go in for a big family. But you 
must have help for that. It’s the monotony and worry of always carrying on alone. 
I feel worn out with it sometimes and as if I’m losing all my freshness. That worries 
me terribly.’ 

Common Factors 

If we compare Mrs. B, brisk and eflBcient, with Mrs. A, muddled and 
naturally lethargic, the differences appear to be very superficial. 
Mrs. A can’t find time to be out with her children; Mrs. B uses her 
more efficient methods to make time — but that means that her time 
in the house is curtailed and she has to fit her housework into shorter 
hours. Mrs. A keeps her house in a perpetual muddle and worries 
about it; Mrs. B keeps hers clean and tidy, but still feels she has to 
skimp it, and her parents grumble about it, and she worries too. 
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Mrs. A has four children; Mrs. B only two. Yet in the end, it boils 
down to much the same problem for each. Mrs. A says : 

‘I do get so depressed always going on at the jobs on my own. . . .* 

And Mrs. B: 

‘It’s the monotony and worry of always carrying on alone. . . 

Mrs. A thinks that before she is able to have any leisure and relaxation 
she’ll be *past it, just old and ugly’. Mrs. B worries because she feels 
she is ‘losing all her freshness’. 

Both these mothers feel that they want to be able to do one job 
thoroughly and to their satisfaction, instead of going on as at present 
doing a whole series of jobs incompletely, feeling continually that they 
will never catch up with themselves. Neither wants to have any more 
children at least for some years under present domestic conditions, 
but both feel they would like more if domestic circumstances were 
different, or if keeping up standards were not so expensive. 

These examples are chosen as giving a fairly typical picture of the 
troubles of two families on the borders of the middle class. It matters 
very little how ‘real’, how ‘necessary’, the worries of Mrs. A and Mrs.B 
may be. They are worries, and they are the sort of worry which modem 
self-consciousness about the duties of housewife and mother helps to 
accentuate and lack of domestic help to perpetuate. Compare the 
routine of these households with that of a 25-year old wife, living in a 
back-street in Chelsea. Her husband is a soldier ; two children, one of 
three and one recently bom baby; her little sister of 10 helps her 
with the house. A tiny living room, with a small semi-circular sink, 
too small to wash up at; a battered wooden washstand in one corner; 
Windsor chairs, packing cases, stools, numerous bowls. VisHing the 
house at 5,30 p.m. we find the mother preparing for a visit to the local 
music hall. She is going to take the baby with her' leaving the three- 
year-old with her sister-help of 10. Just before she goes she breast- 
feeds and tidies up the baby : 

‘Oooh, she’s made a mess — well, I shan’t change her now — she’ll have to go as 
she is ’ 

And off they go, seen off at the door by little sister and small son. 
Feckless? Reprehensible? Anyway a pattern which it would be psycho- 
logically impossible for most middle class parents to follow, and one 
which the organs of housewife-mother publicity increasingly discourage. 

For the eugenic future, the pattern which Mrs. A and Mrs. B try 
to follow is no doubt the better. For the birth-rate future it has run 
ahead of available amenities. Deflecting down the income-scale, 
as it well may if housing improves and education in mothercraft and 
housewifery becomes more widespread, the middle class standard of 
responsibility and conscientiousness towards children is likely to 
reduce family-size still more. The only solution would seem to be 
the provision of some means of acting up to the high aims which 
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baby-books, ‘ mother-magazines and neighbour-standards impose. For 
it is of little value producing high-quality children in high-quality homes, 
if the children can only be produced in such small quantities that both 
they and the homes become fewer with each generation. 


XX. Like my Mom 

Spontaneous comments often mention memories of difficulties in 
bringing up a big family in the last generation as a reason for wanting 
a small one in this. ‘I don’t want to be like my mum’ is a frequent 
motive among young wives for wanting few children. Typical comments ; 

‘My mother’s had a big family, and it hasn’t ^ven her much of a chance.' 

‘I'w seen what my mother had to put up with in two or three rooms, and I’m 
determined not to put up with the same conditions solely to bring more drildren, 
not unless we get better bouses.’ 

‘You can’t keep ’em right, not on what the railway pays; and 1 seen enough of 
ma’s life not to want to do the same.’ 

So far we have discussed motives for family limitation separately 
or in groups. To see how they interlink in practice, let us look into the 
households of the daughters in a family of thirteen, none of whom have 
had more than four children in their generation. This material was 
collected entirely by indirect and observational methods. None of the 
women describe knew that they were being ‘observed’. Place names, 
Christian names, etc. are disguised, and one or two trivial incidents 
which would be easily recognizable are slightly altered. 

Mrs. Smith 

Mrs. Smith is the mother of thirteen children, of whom the oldest 
is now 43 and the youngest 18. She married a farm labourer at the 
age of 19, a heavily built, slow man, who recently retired from work 
and is now drawing the Old-Age Pension. They have lived ail their life 
in a tiny village nor very far from London. During the early years of 
their marriage they lived in a three-roomed cottage, and there the first 
seven children were bom — namely, Jill, Jack, George, Kay, Margery, 
Louise and James. When the family reached this size the vicar of that 
period helped them to get a larger cottage, half a mile or so outside 
the village ; and there what Mrs. Smith describes as her ‘second family’ 
was bom. There was a gap of six years before this second family 
started, and they arrived at about 18-month intervals, as follows; 
Hector, Pearl, May, Barry, Joy and Donald. 

Mrs. Smith has had to work very hard to bring them up. During the 
years after the last war, when the ‘second family’ were all young, her 
husband was often out of work, and Mrs. Smith had to go out to work 
in the fields, dragging the three youngest babies with her, and getting 

* For the impact of heby-books* cf. Uke my Mmn (Chap. X30. 
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home after a long day’s work to cook and clean for the rest of the 
thirteen and for her husband. She does not describe this period of her 
life with any feeling of resentment or being ill-used : 

*Oh well, I mucked *em all along somdiow. When you get half-a-dossen of ’em 
around your feet, well, you don’t seem to worry somehow. You just give ’em what 
you can and let ’em go on with it.’ 

The children have all grown up well and strong on this system, and 
Mrs. Smith has 22 grandchildren. 

Mrs. Smith and her husband arc now alone — except for the ‘lodger’, 
an elderly silent man, who has lodged with them for 25 years and is 
considered one of the family. The cottage has a rather desolate 
appearance now. It was for so many years equipped to hold fifteen 
people — ^mattresses and shakedowns and miscellaneous bedding in 
every room — and they remain there still, but without occupants. 
From long habit Mrs. Smith and her husband still sleep in a comer 
of the kitchen, though they have now the pick of four or five empty 
rooms to use as a bedroom for themselves. But, as Mrs. Smith says, 
‘You never know who may be popping along’, and she keeps the b^s 
in readiness for them. And indeed, before the war there was nothing 
unusual in a family gathering of thirty, including children and in-laws, 
all packed in the house somehow and having meals in relays. These 
festivals usually occurred at bank-holidays, and Mrs. Smith was in 
her element, gaily cooking a dinner for thirty with a grandchild on 
each arm and several more around her feet. But this doesn’t happen 
often now. The boys of the family are nearly all abroad, and general 
difficulties of travelling and rationing keep the others away. 

Mrs. Smith does not like the present situation. She says she ‘gets 
miserable all on her own with only her husband ; she can’t seem to get 
used to it’. She doesn’t enjoy the new-found rest and leisure either. 
She says : 

TVe always been on the go, I don’t seem to be able to set down like, it don’t icem 
natural.’ 

She goes out to work for a few hours each day, keeping house for an 
old gentleman who lives a few hundred yards away. She has no fixed 
hours, but just ‘pops across’ when she thinks she will, and cooks his 
dinner and cleans the house. 

Mrs. Smith's Attitude to Children 

Mrs. Smith’s feelings about a large family seem to be mixed. She is 
tremendously proud of her own thirteen, of having reared them all and 
never having had a stillbirth or a miscarriage. She says : 

‘It’s a lot of hard work, but I wouldn’t be without ’em now Tve got ’em.’ 

Asked how she felt about it when they were babies she replied: 

^ When I had seven of them, ^i^ien James was a baby, if anyone had told me I’d 
have six mom. I’d have fallen down dead, I would honest. But vaien they began to 
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come along — ^well, of course I wanted ’em then. Everyone as it came along, well,. 
I didn’t ask for it, but once it was coming along I wouldn’t have lost it for anything. 
It’s only natural isn’t it? You say you don’t want a kid, but you’d do all you can 
to keep it.’ 

Her feelings on the repeated experience of childbirth : 

‘Well, you know how it is, you don’t trouble once it’s over, no matter how bad 
you was. Well, I mean, sometimes it’s bad and sometimes it’s no trouble, no worse 
than a touch of the belly-ache. It was like that with young Pearl, I didn’t hardly 
know I had her. I was doing the washing, bending over the tub like, and five minutes 
later, there she was. But then again with Joy, that was quite different. I was terrible 
bad with Joy, Vd never been so bad with any of them as I was with her. The doctor 
said I’d never have another after Joy. I couldn’t help laughing when he said that. 
“What dp you think I want?” I said, “Ain’t twelve of ’em enough?” But doctors 
don’t know everything. I had Donald the next year. But sometimes I think it would 
have been better if I’d never had him. He was a sickly sort of kid, right up till he left 
school. Still I don’t know. I didn’t want Donald, but I wouldn’t be without him.* 

Asked if she had her time again whether she would choose to have 
such a large family, she laughs unroariously : 

‘If I had my time over again I wouldn’t get married! I always say you’re better off 
single. Look at my sister, she’s single, and she’s in her own little house, nobody but 
herself to worry about. Do you think I wouldn’t change with her?’ 

‘Would you really?’ 

‘No! I reckon she’s miserable there all on her own, with all her savings and that, 
I reckon she cries sometimes when she thinks of me with all my lot and wishes she 
were the same, never mind all the work and worry.’ 

She often talks with great pride of her large family : 

‘It’s not everybody has six boys, all in the army, is it?’ 

or, ‘I’m only sixty-four and I’ve got twenty-two grandchildren. I reckon I’ll live to 
see fifty of them before I pack up. I’ve often said that. I’ve said ‘ I’m not going to 
pack up until I see fifty grandchildren round me.” ’ 

or, *1 reckon I’ve done a good job, don’t you, bringing up the thirteen of them, and 
never lost one? It’s not many women can say as much.’ 

But in spite of her feeling of pride in her own large family she always 
advises her daughters to have small families. She has been heard 
saying: • 

‘Now, then, you don’t want no more. You got a pigeon pair, a boy and a girl, 
and that’s all you want.’ 

or, ‘It’s all right to have one or two, but you don’t want no more.’ 

or ‘I don’t call it right to get married and then not have any kids. I don’t call that a 
marriage. But one or two’s all right. You don’t want more.’ 

On hearing that Louise was expecting her fifth child she said: 

‘Poor Lou, I’m trixibly sorry for her. I don’t know what she’ll do now. She’ll 
be terribly upset.’ 

(in point of fact Louise was not upset at all, but very pleased.) 

One gets the feeling that in these remarks to and about her daughters 
there is an element of self-satisfaction. In spite of her earnest advice 
to have one or two children, she often lets slip remarks that shows she 
feels herself superior to them: 

‘The girls now aren’t what we were. They haven’t the strength in them. Look at 
my girls, none of them with more than four, and the eldest over forty. When I was 
forty I had eleven.’ 
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That is Mrs. Smith, taking her family of thirteen in her stride, 
bearing babies over the washtub, accepting things as they come and 
making the best of everything, bringing up children as best she can 
without much thought of the minor difficulties; very proud of her 
achievement yet unwilling to advise her own daughters to have large 
families. 

What has happened in the next generation? Visits were made to the 
scattered households of all but one of the seven daughters. Marjory’s 
husband has just died, and her youngest child is in hospital, so the 
time was unsuitable. She has three children. 

Jill 

Jill is the eldest of Mrs. Smith’s children. She is 43, and married to 
a factory worker in a town some fifty miles from the village. They have 
never had any children — Jill knew before she married him that she would 
be unable to have children because of an injury he sustained during 
the last war. At the time she didn’t mind. When her mother warned 
her against marrying him she said: ‘Do you think I want a house full 
of kids like you got, Mum?’ and Mrs. Smith replied: ‘You wait my 
girl. You’ll cry one of these days, when you see all your sisters with 
kids and you ain’t got none’. 

This is Mrs. Smith’s version of what happened 25 years ago. Jill 
herself never speaks of it, and seems quite content with her childless, 
state. She is a queer looking woman, very gaunt and haggard — she 
looks quite as old as her mother, and without any of her mother’s 
vitality and cheerfulness. Jill dresses still in the styles of 1930 — long 
skirts, low-waisted blouses and sloping shoulders. Her manner is 
more uneducated than any of her sisters. She works at an unskilled 
job in an engineering factory, and seems very tired and worn out 
with it : 

‘The doctor put me on half time a while back, just to do mornings, but I don’t 
seem to feel no better. My head’s terrible, and my back too. I never get no peace 
with it.’ 

It is difficult to get her to talk on children and families, and it seems 
unkind to press her. One gets the impression however, that her lack 
of communicativeness on the subject is dw^e to genuine lack of interest 
rather than an excessive depth of feeling. Mrs. Smith, however, says 
that on one occasion Jill seemed very upsi t when she saw her sister 
May’s baby, a very pretty little girl. Mrs. Smith says: 

‘She never troubled before, she’d seen all the 1 ids and never minded a scrap, 
but when she saw little Helen, she sat down and f ried. I got quite a shock. “Jill,” 
I said, “But I thought you never wanted no kids? '* “No, mum, I didn’t” she said, 
“And I don’t now, but she’s such a pretty little thing, ain’t she.” She is too, the 
loveliest little kid I ever laid eyes on. Yes, proper upset Jill was when she saw May’s 
Helen. I think it was she remembered how she’d had May when she was a baby — 
wonderful with the babies, Jill always w^ a real help she was to me. It kind of came 
over her how May was growed up too like the rest, and had kids of her own. Well, 
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it’s a bad job, am’t it. I told Jill, I told her don’t you marry that young fellow. But 
she would do it and now she’s sorry.* 

’But Jill doesn’t seem to want any children now?* 

‘No, she don’t now. Well, I mean she’s better oflF without, isn’t she, her health 
being what it is. She’s on the change you know, it’s taken her early. It does with 
sins^ women, and women that haven’t had no children, you know. It takes ’em 
terrible early, and terrible bad. That’s Jill’s trouble. Well, she’s got a good husband, 
she’s not so hsid off as some, is she? It’s a lot if you’ve got a good husband.’ 

That is the first daughter, eldest of thirteen, childless and married 
to a man whom she knew could not give her children. She didn’t 
want a houseful of kids like her mother, and having children was not 
important enough to her to persuade her not to marry into an 
necessarily childless state. 

Next comes Kay. 

Kay 

Kay lives in a London suburb. She is married to a factory foreman, 
and her standard of living is far above that of her parents’ home. 

They have been married twelve years, but have only recently had a 
child, Roger, aged 11 months. Kay herself is a rather worn, nervy 
looking woman in her early thirties — almost unrecognizable as the 
plump, pretty girl she was ten years ago. She is now thin, haggard, 
takes little trouble with her appearance, and looks a good deal older 
than her age. 

They live in a four-room flat on the first floor of a converted house. 
It is quite a convenient flat, large and roomy, and containing a bath- 
room with a geyser and well-equipped kitchen with a gas stove. They 
are allowed the use of the garden — in fact it more or less belongs to 
them, as none of the other tenants take any interest in it. Kay’s husband 
works in it enthusiastically in the evenings and at weekends, and 
raises a good supply of vegetables, 

Kay does a part-time job of a clerical nature from 8 — 12 every 
morning, leaving Roger with a neighbour during this period. 

We arrive at the flat at 12.15 on a weekday morning, when Kay has 
just returned from work, fetched Roger home from the neighbour’s, 
and is starting to cook his dinner. She is full of complaints about this 
part of the day’s work: 

*I do get fed up with it I don’t mind telling you, rushing home like this direcUy 
after work and having to start cooking a dinner. It’s not so bad today, he’s bring 
good. {Roger is sitting placidly in the corner of the roam^ picking threads out of the 
tom arm oj a rag doll,) But sometimes whoi I get him home he’s a proper terror— 
won’t let me get on with a thing. It wasn’t so bidl when he just want^ a bottle, but 
now all this business, mashed vegetables and I don’t know what, well, it’s a lot, 
isn’t it? I wish I could find someone to take him who’d give him his dinner, but there 
isn’t anyone around here. I don’t know what Tm going to do, I’m sure. I’ll have to 
do something, that’s certain. I can’t go on like this. Roger! Put that down.* 

Roger has got hold of the morning paper which was lying on a chair 
near him. His mother snatches it away. Roger begins to yell. 

‘You’re a naughty boy. Why can’t you play with your toys?* 
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She rushes back to the sink, and goes on washing greens, her whole 
body tense with hurry and annoyance: 

‘Oh, stop that noise, can’t you?’ 

she cries desperately to the baby, frho takes no notice but goes on 
yelling. 

At last she gets the vegetables on and a milk pudding in the oven. 
By that time Roger has quietened down, and is sprawling on the floor 
picking at the fringes of the rug. ‘Stop that, you dirty boy,’ she cries, 
and snatches him up. Tliere follows more yells and more reproaches. 
The investigator suggests that he wasn’t hurting the rug, so why not 
leave him to it, for the sake of peace and quiet. ‘He was getting himself 
all dirty’ explains Kay. ‘Look at him! Filthy! Now I suppose I’ll have 
to wash him all over again’. 

She takes him to the bathroom. More yells follow. Then she brings 
him back clean, puts him in the comer on the sofa with his toys, and 
sinks down on the other end herself. 

‘Now perhaps I'll get five miniites to myself while the dinner’s cooking.’ 

she says, and picks up a piece of knitting, and starts working away at 
it furiously, sitting very tense and upright. 

The inevitable happens. Roger crawls along the sofa and gets hold 
of her ball of wool with gurgles of joy. Recriminations. Yells. Ro^r 
dumped once more on the floor. Knitting resumed. 

The vegetables are now cooked. Kay laboriously sieves the greens, 
enlarging as she does so on the exhausting nature of the job. The 
investigator asks why she doesn’t just mash them with a fork. Appar- 
ently ‘the Book' says that babies should have their greens siev^ till^ 
they are a year old. She has been following ‘the Book’ conscientiously 
ever since he was bom, and she tells of the awful time she used to have 
during the first three months when he woke up regularly at two every 
morning and cried solidly till six. ‘The Boc^’ said that he should not 
be fed during the night, so she and her husband put up with it night 
after night. At least she did — her husband, she says, kept on urging 
her to ^d the child: 

‘But I wouldn’t give in. If you give in once, then he’ll learn he can master you.’ 

Mrs. Smith was horrified at this system. She said : 

‘Why don’t she feed the poor mite? He’s hungry, that’s all, it’s too long for him 
to go with nothing. I always fed all mine of a night-time, and never had no trouble. 
All this nonsense they get out of the books nowaday — it's wicked I call it. And a 
man needs his sleep, doesn’t he; he can’t get it with kids squawling all nii^t.’ 

By the time dinner is ready Roger is of course dirty again with 
crawling about the floor. Exhausted, she goes off to wash him once 
more, and the meal starts. 

Roger is placed on a low baby’s chair, which he can very easily 
get out of. Between each spoonful he gets on to his feet and leans 
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perilously over the edge, and is put back on the seat by his exhausted 
mother. The investigator remarks that her baby did just the same 
thing at that age, and she found it easier to have him on her lap during 
meals. Kay says: 

‘Oh, I mustn’t do that. Hie book sa^S, if you start having them on your lap for 
meals they’ll always want to be there, and Uiey won’t take their meals any other 
way.’ 

Fortunately Roger has a good appetite and eats with enthusiasm 
everything that ‘the book’ recommends. There is a battle, however, 
about drinking water with his dinner. ‘The book’ says that at his age 
he should drink plain water with his dinner ; Roger refuses to touch a 
it unless it is sweetened. Neither he nor his mother give in, so after a 
lot of crying and spluttering it is given up, and he has no water at all. 

After dinner is cleared away and Roger is cleaned up once more, 
his mother sits down with a magazine and her knitting, and he plays 
around the room. Every minute she has to put down book and knitting 
and go and get him out of some mischief. She gets very irritable over 
this, and is continually dropping stitches and losing her place in the 
magazine over it. 

At half past two he is put to bed for an hour, and Kay gets on with 
some oddments of housework. She keeps glancing at the clock in a 
worried way, as she wants to catch a bus at 4.15 to go and see a friend, 
and she is afraid that Roger will not wake up in time. Every few 
minutes she goes and listens at his door to see if he is asleep yet, as the 
later he goes to sleep the later he will wake up. She gets more and 
more worried, for he is still awake — quite good, only talking to himself 
and obviously not going to sleep for some time. 

‘I don’t know what to do. There isn’t another bus till nearly five. I shall have to 
catch the quarter past four. I know he’ll go to deep just before I want to start, and 
then I’ll have to wake him up after he’s gone off, and he will be cross all the 
afternoon.’ 

The investigator talks to her about children, and tries to find out 
why she did not have any for so long: 

[we couldn’t afford it. We had to save for it.’ 

Kay and her husband between them are earning nearly £8 a week — 
nearly double the sum on which her sister Louise is bringing up four 
children m apparent health and comfort. Investigator asks : 

‘Do you find a baby costs so much?’ 

‘Oh, yes. A terrible lot of money. Well, I mean, everything costs such a lot now 
doesn’t it?’ 

Apparently she has spent nearly £40 on equipment for Roger, not 
counting hospital fees. Any attempt to find out what all the money 
was spent on met with a vague response: ‘Everything was so diflBcult 
and expensive. And the coupons. It’s a disgrace how few coupons 
you get for a baby*. 
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She is asked whether she means to have any more children : 

‘Oh, gracious, don’t talk to me about morel One’s enough to drive me scatty. 
Anyway, we couldn’t afford another.* 

Asked if she would have more if she had plenty cf money : 

‘Well, not for a long time anyway. When he’s six or seven, able to help himself a 
bit, then I mi^t think about it. But now! My goodness. I’d be in my grave with two 
of them mucking about the place.* 

At half-past three she begins to get ready to go out. Sure enough, 
Roger has fallen asleep about ten minutes before she has to wake 
him up to get him dressed. Consequently he is very cross and sleepy 
and difficult to dress. At last they are ready, and Kay rushes off to the 
bus-stop, cramming her magazine and knitting into her bag as she 
starts. 

That is the second daughter. She has spent most of her adult life 
in an outside job, and finds it difficult after all these years to adjust 
herself to the kind of life and attitude necessary to bring up a child. 
She is just sufficiently educated and advanced to pin great faith on 
books and printed advice about children, but she lacks sufficient 
instinct or imagination to moderate these principles to suit her own 
child. She brings up her child according to set rules. Her years in 
business have train^ her to expect to get things done according to 
fixed plans and at definite times. She is ill-adjusted to cope with the 
vagaries and disturbances of plans that are inseparable from the care 
of a baby. 

Kay has developed the single woman’s habit of being able to sit 
down with either a book or knitting or both, undisturbed. This leads 
to endless irritation when she is trying to take care of a baby as well. 
She finds a single child burdensome, and has no wish for another for 
some years. And? although her income is quite high, she feels the 
expense of a child to be burdensome too. Partly because she has 
standards to keep up, partly, again, because she works to rules. Kay 
is just the opposite of her mother in her approach to children. The 
whole process of bringing them up is an exacting, time-table job to her. 

Next comes Margery, who, as we have said, has three children, 
but whose husband has just died, and who cannot therefore be included 
in this account. After that, Louise. 

Louise 

Louise is married to a farm labourer and lives in a council cottage 
not far outside the village. The cottage is one of a number built just 
before the war, and contains five rooms, a bathroom and indoor 
lavatory, and rent is 10/- a week. Her present quarters are far more 
commodious than anything she was used to previously. Until they 
moved in here they used to live with Mrs. Smith and had only one 
room for themselves and the children. They have four children : Harry 
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aged 12 ; Lucy, 9 ; Ruth, 3 ; Joe 14 months. Louise is expecting another 
baby this summer. 

We arrived at the cottage on a cold windy afternoon. All the family 
except Harry and the father are gathered round the kitchen fire. The 
kitchen is their main living room, and is very warm and comfortable, 
though usually untidy. They have another sitting room, but this is 
kept for special occasions. It contains all the best furniture and is 
kq)t carefully dusted by Louise and the children are rarely allowed 
in it. The rest of the house is rather bare of furniture, but there is such 
a litter of toys everywhere that it can hardly look dreary. Indeed, 
Louise’s children have a most surprising colleciton of go<^ quality, 
expensive-looking toys considering the small amount of money that 
comes into the house. Lucy has a lovely china doll three feet long 
and a pram to put it in ; the younger children have an amazing array 
of woolly animals, well-made trucks and engines, picture blocks and 
books. The investigator conunents admiringly on this array and 
Louise says: 

‘It’s their Dad, he’s always sjwilt ’em something terrible. He’d go without his 
dinner to get something for die kids. Specially Lucy. He’d do anything for Lucy.’ 

Louise is^itting by the stove in a low basket chair with Joe on her lap 
and Ruth leaning idly against her knee. Lucy is sitting in an old- 
fashioned rocking chair the other side of the fireplace, working with 
frowning concentration at a piece of dirty pink crochet. Every few 
minutes Joe wriggles off his mother’s lap and staggers off across the 
room after sometMng, and Ruth wriggles up instead. Louise seems quite 
undisturbed by the constant change in the occupant of her lap; she 
remains lying back in her chair, idly watching her children. The 
only time she moves is when Joe bashes his wheeled horse against her 
legs; then she simply says: ‘Mind out, Joe,’ and props her feet on a 
comer of the stove out of reach. The investigator was much struck by 
the difference in her attitude from that of her sister Kay. Both Joe and 
Ruth are black and sticky with jam and coal dust; the washing up is 
still lying in the sink waiting to be done ; there is a ceaseless chatter and 
banging going on from the two small children. Yet she is able to sit 
complete^ contented and relaxed in the middle of it. Whereas Kay was 
always trying to read or knit when she sat down, Louise is doing nothing 
at aU, and so can be quite undisturbed by the constant clawing of 
sticky hands round her knees. 

Joe starts climbing into his sister Lucy’s lap. Lucy puts down her 
crochet, and starts twisting the child’s hair round her forefinger. 

‘Don’t torment him. Lucy,’ layi her mother. 

‘fm not Mum, I’m making his hair curl. I’m going to make him a pretty boy. 
ain’t I Joe?* 

Joe begins to whimper. 

‘See. you’re hurting him. Leave him be, there’s a good girL’ 

*rm not hurting him, am I Joe?’ 
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She heaves him up into her lap and cuddles him. He gets tired of this 
very quickly, wriggles down and goes across ,to his mother, who picks 
him up absent-mindedly. He flops against her, and starts examining 
every feature of her face, running his jammy fingers along her eyebrows, 
down her nose, round her cheeks. Lucy meanwhile tries to clamber on to 
her lap as well, pulling and tugging at her dress. Louise remains com- 
pletely quiescent in the midst of all this. 

Later in the afternoon, while Louise is getting tea for the children 
and supper for her husband simultaneously, investigator tries to find out 
what she thinks of large and small families. She says : 

‘Well, it’s funny you know, really. I never meant to have more than two. We had 
Harry, and it was nearly four years before Lucy came along, and when I had her 
I thou^t to myself: well, that’s a boy and a girl, I don’t want no more. A boy and 
girl is just what 1 want. But it’s funny you know, once they begin to grow up, you do 
miss it, not having a baby to cuddle up. They gel so independent like, they don’t 
want no more fussing and cuddling. She was six when Ruth came along, and I was 
pleased. It’s funny, I’d never really wanted her, it was just to have a baby about, you 
know what I mean. And it was the same with Joe — though he’s been a little torment, 
I will say that, always up to some michief. I’ve never known such a kid for mischief, 
not of all the lot I’ve had. Let’s hope this one will be a girl — they aren’t half the 
trouble.’ 

‘Do you think you’ll have any more after that?’ 

Louise laughs : 

‘I’ll do what Fve always done. I’ll say to myself, this is the last. Never again. 
And then I’ll go and have another one. I got thrw too many already, but I wouldn’t 
be without them. (She kisses Joe)’. 

Investigator asks if she has found it very hard work looking after them 
all: 

‘Well, you have to keep at it don’t you. But it’s funny, there don’t seem to be much 
more to do with four than with one. I used to think Harry was a handful, but it don’t 
seem to be any more. I don’t know, when there’s a lot of them they muck along to- 
gether more, you know. They aren’t always piwering about after you. * 

That is Louise. She has married a farm labourer like her mother. She 
lives under similar circumstances, and she has very similar ideas about 
bringing up children. She has no appearances to keep up, like her London 
sister, and she does not bother with book knowledge. It is unlikely that 
she will have as many children as her mother did, but she will probably 
have a large family for this generation. 

Next comes Pearl. 

Pearl 

Pearl is a dark-haired, rosy-cheeked young woman of 27. She has 
two little boys : William, aged 8 ; and Douglas, aged 2. Her husband is 
now in the army, and she lives by the river, with his parents. She was 
married when she was barely nineteen, the marriage being, as Mrs. 
Smith puts it, a ‘ case of had to ’. William was born only a few weeks after 
they were married; there was quite a scandal about it in the 
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village, and Mrs. Smith was very upset about it at the time. 
But now all this is forgotten and forgiven, and, the marriage seems to 
have turned out happily enough. The only reminder of the past now 
seems to lie in the fact that Pearl is much fonder of the younger child 
than of William. She does not say this, but it is clear from her manner 
to the two children, and also from her account of how jealous William 
was when Douglas was a young baby. But the trouble seems to be over 
now, and when we arrive William is trundling his little brother about 
in a go-cart most amiably, and later takes him on his lap to give him tea. 

It was not possible to get much impression of Pearl’s housekeeping 
capacities, because all the windows were blown out by bomb-blast last 
week, and all are blacked out with wood, linoleum and paper, and 
naturally everything looks rather a mess. The shock of this event 
colours most of Pearl’s conversation about children. She says she 
wouldn’t dream of having any more till the war’s over : 

‘Take last week for instance. Whatever’d I have done if Td had another of them to 
worry about? The two of them were in their beds when it happened, and I rushed 
upstairs, and found them all covered with glass — every inch of Douglas’s cot, it was 
a mass of glass. . . . And then think, if it was a tiny baby there, he’d have been killed 
wouldn’t he, that’s certain? No, I’d never have another baby while all this sort of 
thing’s going on. . . . Then again, I keep worrying, suppose they was to drop gas, 
then what would I do? William knows how to use his gas mask of course, they have 
it at school, but what would I do with Douglas? He’d scream himself silly if I was to 
try and put that thing over his face. It doesn’t make you want to have kids, docs it? 
There’s so much worry to it these days.’ 

Investigator tries to find out why Pearl had no children for six years 
after her first. She laughs uneasily : 

‘Well, I daresay Mum’s told you how it was with Bertie, aU that fuss and palaver. 
Well, it kind of put me off all that kind of thing, you know. I felt I’d had a mouthful 
over Bertie, I didn’t want no more of it. Silly, b^use of course I was married and 
all that afterwards, but that’s how I felt. Just I didn’t want any more to do with it. 
I’m not like that now, but I wouldn’t have no more, not with all these raids on.’ 

The spacing in Pearl’s family seems to be due to psychological causes. 
While the reason for waiting six years till she had Douglas has now dis- 
appeared, the war affords a new motive for waiting before a third child 
is contemplated. 

May 

May is a pretty, gentle girl of 25. She is small and slight, and has 
always been delicate, having had pneumonia three times during her 
childhood. She married at the age of 19, to a mill worker. He also is 
delicate, has stomach ulcers and is thus exempt from the army. His job 
is a skilled one and well paid, so May has never had to go out to work 
since she was married. For the first three years of her marriage she had 
no children — not intentionally — and May was very distressed about it, 
and had almost given up hope of having any when Helen started. She 
was very ill when the child was born, and the child was very small and 
feeble for the first few weeks, and nobody thought they would rear her. 
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However, after she was three months old she began to gain strength, 
and by nine months she was the prettiest, healthiest-looking little girl 
imaginable, though still on the small side. 

They live in a six-roomed house near the river at X. The house is one 
of a row of similar houses, and May is not fond of it. She says : 

‘I do wish we could get somewhere further out. It’s a nice little house, but I don’t 
like being all packed in like this. I’d like a nice little house standing all on it’s own, 
right outside, with a nice piece of garden, and a few trees round about. I don’t think 
it’s healthy, poked away in a row of houses like this. It’s so foggy and misty always, 
even summertime.’ 

The house, however, is their own. It belonged to her husband’s 
mother who lived with them till she died, and left them the house, 
furniture and all. May doesn’t care about the furniture, either — it is 
mostly heavy, rather ornate mahogany, very good quality, but not her 
taste : 

‘Often when I’m jgoing round doing this work in the mornings I think to myself 
just how I’d like this place if I had a lot of money and could start right from the 
beginning. I’d have nice light furniture everywhere — you know, that new kind of 
wood that you don’t polish or anything. It would all be very plain, and I’d only 
have just a few pictures that I really like. I don’t like them all over everywhere the 
way we’ve got them. And I’d have lino, not all these heavy rugs and that to catch 
the dust. . . .’ 

In spite of her complaints May takes a tremendous lot of trouble to 
keep the place looking nice. The elaborate carved mahogany is polished 
like glass. 

She is devoted to Helen — now nearly two — and by all orthodox 
standards has completely spoiled her — spends all her spare time playing 
with and talking to her, rushes to pick her up at the first whimper, and 
gives her as far as possible everything she wants. But the results seem to 
justify the method ; Helen is a happy, contented little thing, enchant- 
ingly pretty and very alert and intelligent. She can talk extremely well 
for her age, and though she is barely two, can do all sorts of household 
jobs, like drying and putting away crockery, tidying books into their 
right places, sweeping up crumbs. Owing to the anxieties of her early 
weeks May is still very solicitous about Helen’s health. She plans her 
whole day’s work in terms of whether it is going to be fine enough for 
Helen to go out or not, and if so what time of day would be best 
for her. 

The investigator asks May if she means to have any more children. 
May laughs rather ruefully : 

‘ It doesn’t look as if I’m going to have much choice. It took three years before she 
started, and it looks as if it’ll be another three years before Johnnie decides to come. 
I did think for a little while there might be something, last autumn, but it didn’t 
come to anything. I wasn’t sorry, really. I don’t really feel up to another one just 
yet. I was terrible ill with Helen, you know, and it seemed to pull me down so. I don’t 
feel quite right yet, even now. And I keep thinking, if anything was to happen to me, 
what would b^me of Helen. Rob couldn’t look after her, being at work all 
day, and I wouldn’t like her to go back to Mum’s. No, I think it’s just as well 
the way it is.’ 

‘K you felt quite well and strong, would you want a big family?’ 
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‘Well, that’s hard to say — I wouldn’t want a big family like Mum’s — not thirteen 
of ’em — my goodness! But sometimes I think I’d like three or four, and then again 
I think, well, if I had the others to look after, I couldn’t give so much time to Helen 
could I? And we have such happy little times together, don’t we my precious? 
I don’t know, it all seems just so happy and quiet the way it is, just Helen and Rob 
and me, we can do what we think we will and have such good times together. I don’t 
think I’d like a crowd of kiddies the same way. Then Helen is such a quiet, good 
little thing, I couldn’t expect they’d all be like that. Look at her dress now, you 
wouldn’t think she’d worn that all the week would you, a kiddie of two?’ 

The dress is a white wool one, with pink rosebuds round neck and 
sleeves, and it is absolutely spotless as if it had just been put on. 

‘She’s that kind of kiddie, you see. I haven’t had to force her into it — she’s always 
kept herself clean like that. If she gets a speck of dirt on her hand she’ll run to me at 
once and say “Wash, Mummy, wash”.’ 

‘Don’t you think she’d be better with a brother or sister?’ 

‘Well, to tell you the honest truth, I don’t know that she would. She’s such a 
funny little old-fashioned thing, she seems to be just as happy with grown-ups as 
with children. She’s real company to me, you know, when I’m here alone all day. 
And there’s a little girl next door, I can always have her in to play with Helen if 1 
think she’s getting a bit lonely. But she’s a funny kid. She’d just as soon be with me.* 

‘How do you feel about all this propaganda for the birth-rate?’ 

‘Well, I think it’s all right for those who are strong enough and have got the 
money for it. But I don’t think it’s right to have children and then find you can’t 
look after them properly. I think it ’s better to have one and give it all your attention 
than to have a dozen and never be able to care for them as you should do.’ 

That is May. She has apparently made every effort to have children, 
but has so far only achieved one in six years of married life. Though it is 
not her plan to have an only child, she seems to be acquiring an attitude 
which may well lead her not to want another at all. Physical disability 
apart, it seems unlikely that her family will ever consist of more than 
two or three. 


Joy 

The youngest of Mrs. Smith’s daughters is Joy. She is like Pearl to look 
at, dark and rosey-cheeked. She is very clever, and in spite of only 
having had a village education to the age of 14 has managed to pass all 
her exams for becoming a qualified nurse, and is now specializing in 
midwifery. She is unmarried, and declares herself to be totally uninter- 
ested in men, and never wants to get married. She is certainly very keen 
on her job, and at the moment she has no boy friends, and never makes 
any effort to get any — never goes to dances or anything of that sort. 

She was asked what she thought about all this talk of the falling 
birth-rate in the papers. She replied : 

‘It’s only because they want men to fight in another war. The more babies people 
have, the more they’ll have to fight for them in the next war. I think it’s horrible. 
They don’t want the babies for their own sakes at all, just for the wars. If it was for 
the i^ople’s sake, well, there’s too many people in the country already. Look at the 
horrible great towns, millions and millions of people all packed together. I think 
this country would be a much better place if there were only half as many people 
in it. Then there would be proper houses for them all and everything.’ 
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The investigator asks her why she specializes in midwifery : 

‘Well, it’s interesting work you know. You really feel you’re doing something. Not 
like the chronic cases, you know you can’t do any real good with them.’ 

‘You feel like that about the work, even though you disapprove of so many 
babies being bom?’ 

‘Yes, I do. I mean I think that the babies that are born should have the best chance 
you can possibly give them, and that’s our job. Like a little while ago, we had a little 
prem. bom — it didn’t weigh above two-and-a half pounds, and nobody thought it 
would live. But we worked at it, we did everything we knew — it was under oxygen 
for nearly a week; it couldn’t suck or anything, we had to feed it through a tube. 
And you can’t imagine the thrill when it first began to suck. I was on duty in the 
nursery that morning, and I was putting the tube down its throat as usual, and all of 
a sudden it gets hold of the tube between its little gums and starts to suck like mad. 
I was so thrilled I could just have danced about the nursery. I gave it one of the 
bottles, one of the very easy ones — and it sucked down nearly an ounce right off. 
And when it was finished, I dashed off to tell sister, and she was as thrilled as I was. 
We could neither of us hardly speak. After that it went ahead lovely, and we sent it 
home weighing five-and-a-half pounds. I haven’t heard since, but I expect it’s 
getting on fine, they do once you get them up to five pounds. Well, it’s that kind of 
thing that makes me love the work. You feel it’s really worth while, if you can save 
a little life like that that the doctors have given up.’ 

And that is Joy, twelfth of Mrs. Smith’s thirteen children. A very 
difficult birth herself, she is devoting her life to helping other people’s 
babies into the world as her incidental contribution to a birth-rate 
problem in which she has no interest. 


Trends 

None of Mrs. Smith’s daughters will contemplate having a family of 
the size she had. In Jill’s case it’s impossible. Kay has married a class 
higher than her parents. She and her husband are one of those relatively 
well-off couples who feel that children are a great expense, and who in 
fact do spend a lot on their children without having a very clear idea 
where and when all the money goes. Kay, like many others, had got well 
into the routine of an office job, with leisure habits to match, before she 
felt she could afford her first child. She finds it difficult to adjust herself 
to an entirely new routine, and she tries to make child-rearing a matter 
of rules and times like her job. The result is that she finds even a single 
child a real strain, and doesn’t want another for many years to come. 

Louise is just the opposite to Kay. She has married into the same class 
as she was born, she has no pretensions and no appearances to keep up, 
and her four children do not bother her nearly as much as Kay’s one. 
She does not trouble about rules, she lets her children get dirty, and 
she’s perfectly willing to have a crowd of children on a fraction of the 
money Kay feels she needs to bring up one properly. Louise is the only 
one who looks like having a big family, and her whole attitude is nearest 
to her mother’s of all the daughters. 

Pearl delayed her second child for private psychological motives of 
her own, and she does not intend to have a third while the war is on. 
May, on the other hand, did not intend to wait three years for a child, 
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but no child arrived for that period. She is lavishing all her attention on 
an only daughter, and though she seems to hope vaguely that another 
will come along, the fact that two more years have elapsed and no 
second child arrived does not worry her much. 

Joy is not married, and does not intend to marry. Her career is to 
help bring children into the world. She does not believe in the desira- 
bility of raising the birth-rate, but she thinks that those children who are 
born should be given the best possible chances in life. 

What are the common factors? Primarily, the lack of interest in 
bringing a lot of children into the world. Mrs. Smith is proud of her 
family and she has no regrets or self-recriminations. With the possible 
exception of Louise it is difficult to imagine any of her daughters being 
pleased if they had a large family. Even Louise says she always tells 
herself this will be the last, though not with much conviction. In general, 
the common thread of thought is simply that a big family is somehow 
abnormal. And that is the usual outlook running through all the 
material in this survey. One, two or three children is usual, accepted. 
More than three has to be excused or laughed off. And a family the 
size of Mrs. Smith’s in this generation would take a lot of laughing off. 


XXL Mothers’ Faiths 

‘As arrows are in the hand of the mighty man; so are children of the youth. 
Happy is the man that hath his quiver full of them; they shall not be ashamed but 
they shall speak with the enemies in the gate.’ (Psalm cxxvii, 4-5.) 

‘The most disappointing feature in the Home and Family statement of the British 
Council of Churches is that of its sixty-four pages one and a quarter are devoted to 
a paragraph headed “The Family and the Church”. But this is just what we want to 
know! We are told “the recent history of the family makes clamant the call for the 
Church to co-operate in a fresh and vigorous way in laying the foundations on 
which a vigorous and healthy family life can be reared in the modern world. ” But 
how?’ (Kathleen Bliss. Christian Newsletter Supplement. No. 202. 23/2/44.) 

‘Well, no, I’m not religious. I don’t run it down. It’s nice for the kiddies.’ (Poplar 
mother.) 

The decay of religious faith in the past half-century is a commonplace. 
Mass-Observation has made a number of surveys on popular attitudes 
to religion, all of which show the same general trend. While there is, 
numerically, little anti-religious or atheistic sentiment, there is little 
positive faith, much vagueness, much of what can best be described as a 
hangover from other days when religious faith was a real stimulus and 
guiding principle in life. 

From the viewpoint of social research, no subject is more diflScult to 
approach than religion if we want to obtain accurate information on 
the part it plays in people’s everyday lives. A two-way social sanction 
operates in affecting verbal attitude. First, it is still very widely the 
‘done thing’ to pay lip service to religion. Secondly, religiosity, osten- 
tatious religiousness, and to a certain extent church-going itself is often 
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socially despised. Thus, on the one hand people tend to say they have 
some sort of religious belief, however little that belief may mean 
to them ; on the other hand those to whom religion really matters often 
tend to play it down, f6r fear of being thought over-pious. 

If people are asked what their religious beliefs are, about one in ten 
say they have none at all. Men disclaim any religious belief about twice 
as often as women, and young people twice as often as old. The 
remainder consist of two-fifths who say they belong to some church or 
sect, and two-fifths who express some form of personal, unaffiliated faith. 

In the present survey married women were asked : ‘Are you religious 
or not’, an intentionally vague question, intended to bring out the main 
stratifications of attitude. Effectively this question ‘leads’ in the oppo- 
site direction to the question ‘What are your religious beliefs?’ 
Whereas the latter question tends to exaggerate the extent of religious 
faith and affiliation, the present question tends to minimise them. This 
was clear from verbatim answers. Many women, for instance, said 
merely ‘No, not if you mean going to church’, and where this type of 
reply was given without further elaboration it was classified as ‘not 
religious’. But the more detailed comments suggest that in fact many 
of those who replied in this way might have some degree of personal 
religious faith. 

With these qualifications we can discuss the results. Analyzed by 
length of marriage, they were as follows : 



Percentage having this attitude 


among 

those married 

Attitude to Religion 

Over 

Less than 

\0 years 

% 

5-\0 years 5 years 

% % 

Not religious . , 

32 

/o /o 

45 52 

Vaguely religious 

32 

24 22 

Church of England 

24 

17 19 

Roman Catholic 

8 

12 6 

Other sects 

4 

2 1 


Among younger women, about half say they are not religious, a fifth 
that they have some vague personal faith, and the remaining 26% profess 
some sort of association with organized religion. Among the older 
women the proportion who say they are not religious is considerably 
smaller, though the difference is in the proportion expressing vague 
personal faith rather than in affiliation to church or sect. It must be 
remembered that in this sample the age limit was 45 ; results of other 
surveys show that the difference in attitude between the old and young 
generations is very marked. If the full adult age-scale is covered about 
twice as many of the under-forties say they have no religious beliefs as 
of the over-forties. 
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These results probably give a fair index of the proportion of married 
women whose religion means something, if only a little, to them. But if 
the same women had been asked what their religious beliefs were, many 
more would have said that they belonged to some church and con- 
siderably more would have expressed some sort of vague belief. Few 
of those who say they are not religious are anti-religious. Remarks of 
the type ; ‘ No, I don’t hold with it ’ ; ‘ Where does religion get you? ’ etc., 
were rare. In general, remarks classified as vaguely religious and those 
classified as not religious tail off imperceptibly into one another. The 
key word throughout is ‘vague’, for the irreligious and the sectarians as 
well as those with some degree of personal faith. 

In the London sample there was no significant difference between the 
religious views of women in high and low birth-rate areas. In Gloucester 
there were slightly, but only slightly, fewer saying they were not 
religious at all. 

There was a slightly greater tendency for more educated people to 
say they belonged to the Church of England and for less educated to 
express some vague personal form of religious belief 

Those with families of three or more had some sort of religious faith 
twice as often as those with smaller families, and this, as we shall see, 
is not only a reflection of the higher age of mothers of large families. 

Vague 

Most of those who were classified as not religious simply said ‘no’ 
without further elaboration, whereas many of Jhose classified as 
vaguely religious began by saying no, and show^ by their further 
remarks that in fact religion did play some part in their lives. Thus, 
while similar replies were classified consistently and the differences and 
similarities between groups have significance, no great value should be 
should be attached to the absolute figures. 

Examination of verbatim comments, however, shows clearly enough 
how nebulous a thing religious belief today often is. Typical comments 
of the vaguest sort included : 

‘Only to a certain extent. I don’t rush to go to church.’ (44D.) 

‘Well, I was bom Roman Catholic, but I’m not anything in particular at the 
moment except I’ve got a little bit of faith left. ’ (29D.) 

‘I wouldn’t say I was, and I wouldn’t say I wasn’t. I don’t often go to church.’ 
(30C.) 

‘Well, not in the churchy way, I should say I’m religious in a way. There’s things 
I believe in.’ (37D.) 

One of the commonest comments indicated some sort of underlying 
belief in a personal God. This unformulated idea that there is ‘Some- 
body’ probably represents the most frequent form of religious attitude 
today. It is expressed in various ways : 

‘I’m not really religious but I do believe in the Almighty. Although I don’t go to 
church I do believe there’s somebody above.’ (36D.) 
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‘Well, I don’t go to church and all that, but I believe in somebody. I’m not against 
it.* (32C.) 

‘Well, I do believe in somebody watching over us, but I don’t go to church.’ 
(40D.) 

‘Well, I believe there’s some God somewhere. There must be somebody to plan 
things.’ (42D.) 

‘ I believe there’s a certain person above and something always turns up to help 
you if you’re not wicked.’ (40D.) 

‘ I believe in God, 1 suppose.* (29C.) 

For many who have no real personal faith, the religious sanction still 
holds as a sort of background ethic for everyday conduct. For instance: 

‘Well, to tell you the truth I do what I can and I don’t do anybody any harm’ 
but I’m not a churchgoer.’ (45C.) 

‘Not very much. I do as many good acts as I can, and I believe in helping others.’ 
(44D.) 

‘Well, no, I do believe in something. It’s hard to say what. But I think we ought 
to think of others beside ourselves.* (33D.) 

‘ I don’t profess to be religious and yet I don’t believe in anything I’ll be sorry for. 
(40D.) 

Religion is often associated with ethical values which people hold 
themselves, though sometimes with little or no religious basis. Many 
women protest that they are good, or do good, despite their lack of 
religious faith : 

‘No, I’m not wicked, but I’m not religious. I’m as good as some of ’em that goes 
to church.’ (40D.) 

‘Not exactly. I try to live as good as I can. It’s not much good going to church if 
you can’t live a good Christian life.’ (36C.) 

‘I’d like to , but I don’t get the chance to go to church. There’s no bad in me. 
I’m a good living person.’ {30D.) 

‘I’m not a churchgoer, although I’ve a rigid sense of right and wrong.’ (26B.) 

Then there are those who have no real faith, but pray occasionally in 
times of stress, or even regularly : 

‘No. Of course I often say a prayer. It helps somehow.’ (29C.) 

‘Well, I say my prayers, but I don’t go to church to say them.’ (37D.) 

‘No, but I’ve got faith in that Almighty and I pray in all the air-raids.’ (40D.) 

And those who go to church off and on, but have little faith in 
religion : 

‘I do go to church sometimes, but I wouldn’t say I was very enthusiastic about 
that kind of thing.’ (30C.) 

‘I go to church every Sunday, if that’s religion.’ (28C.) 

‘Well, I go to church now and again, but I’m not so very religious.’ (35D.) 

And those whose only response to the question is the remark that 
they go to church on special occasions : 

‘Well, I don’t go to church except for weddings and funerals.’ (30C.) 
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‘Well, I don’t go to church except sometimes when there’s a National prayer.’ 
(33C) 

‘Well, I go to church twic^ a year, at Christmas time, and to see the New Year out 
and the old one in.’ (33D.) 

‘Well, I’m religious in myself, but I don’t go to church, not unless there’s some- 
thing very special on.’ (39D.) 

In this, as in other religious surveys carried out by Mass-Observation, 
there were the usual spontaneous comments on the inadequacies of 
organized religion — many coming from those who claimed to have some 
personal faith themselves : 

‘I believe in living according to the best of your ability. I don’t agree with the 
churches and the way they spend so much money on services and things, and outside 
is so much suffering they don’t do anything about.’ (30C.) 

‘Roman Catholic. Although I don’t believe in all this moaning and preaching. If 
they practice what they preach then it’s all right. But not all of them that goes to 
church do.’ (33D.) 

‘Well, I believe in God, but I don’t go and listen to what somebody’s paid to go 
and say in a pulpit.’ (37D.) 

‘Well, I’m not very religious, not since the war. I feel you don’t have to pay for 
a seat to pray to Jesus Chnst or listen to any sermons. ITie Church is all a paying 
system, you’ve got to pay for your seat, and it’s pay all the time. And if you're not 
dressed up you’re looked down on.’ (36D.) 

These comments cover all the main types of spontaneous remarks. 
Their common factor is vagueness. The ^st End Mother who said of 
religion that it is ‘nice for the kiddies’ summarizes the position of 
religious faith in thousands of households today. An unformulated 
but pervasive goodwill towards the idea of religion; a frequent but 
shallow faith in Somebody, Something, somewhere; a hangover from a 
generation to whom religion meant more. 

Religion and Attitudes to Planning 

With beliefs so nebulous and verbal attitudes so ambiguous it would be 
surprising if any major difference existed between the ideas of religious 
and irreligious on family planning. However, Catholic doctrine on con- 
traception might be expected to have some effect of the attitudes of 
those who say they are Catholics. Breaking down results by religious 
attitude we find that : 

30% of those who say they are not religious favour leaving family-size 
to chance; 

34% of those who say they are vaguely religious favour leaving 
family-size to chance ; 

33% of those who say they are Church of England favour leaving 
family-size to chance ; 

48% of those who say they are Catholics favour leaving family-size 
to chance. 
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There is no significant difference between the attitude of irreligious, 
vaguely religious and those who say they belong to the Church of 
England, though these groups may be slightly less in favour of planned 
families. Catholics are more often in favour of leaving family-size to 
chance, but not so much more so as might perhaps be expected. Less 
than half of them take this attitude. However, the Catholic’s attitude is 
sometimes quite definite and there can be no doubt that the teachings 
of the Roman Catholic Church on contraception has its effect on a 
sizeable minority of its formal adherents. 

The number of Nonconformists included in the sample is not large 
enough for any conclusions to be drawn, but broadly speaking we can 
say that people’s religious beliefs or lack of belief today have only a 
very slight effect on their attitude towards family planning, with the 
exception of Catholics, who show a rather greater tendency to believe 
that nature should be allowed to take her course. 

How does this work out in practice? Some indication can be obtained 
by taking the average family size of women married over ten years and 


correlating it with their attitude to religion : 

The average family-size of women married over 10 years who 
say they are not religious is 2-1 

The average family-size of those in this group who are 
vaguely religious is . . . . 3*2 

The average family-size of those in this group who say they 
belong to the Church of England is 3*0 

The average family-size of those in this group who say they 
are Roman Catholics is 3*0 


Thus, despite the fact that there is no significant difference between 
the ideas of religious and irreligious on family-planning, the religious 
average one child more than the irreligious. And this difference in 
behaviour is not the result of Catholics — who are the only group 
believing appreciably less than others in contraception — having any 
more children than other religious groups. If anything, in fact, it is 
those unaflBliated to any sect who swell the total, though the difference 
here is very likely due to chance. By taking the group married over ten 
years we eliminate the effect of age on religious attitude. 

This, in itself, does not necessarily prove a connection between 
religious faith and willingness to have larger families — though it 
strongly suggests it. Those who say definitely that they are not religious 
may represent an all-round sceptical type; a type whose lack of 
religious beliefs is just part of a more general lack of faith. But this does 
not affect the point we wish to demonstrate, which is the connection 
between some sort of focal point or aim in life and willingness to have 
children. 
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A positive correlation was also found between people’s views on the 
importance of children to married life and their religious outlook : 


Importance of children to 

Percentage thinking children thus 
important among 

Non- Vaguely 

married life 

Religious 

Religious C. of E, Catholic 
0/ 0/ 0/ 

Very important 

/o 

54 

/o /o /o 

65 71 72 

Important 

28 

22 21 18 

Not very important . . 

7 

6 3 2 

Depends 

4 

3 3 3 


There is thus a significant difference between the proportion of 
irreligious and religious women thinking children are very important. 

These results are all the more arresting when we remember the weak- 
ness of the great majority of all the attitudes we are considering. Even 
the small modicum of faith left is enough to have an appreciable effect 
on basic attitude and behaviour. 

Faith in the Future 

In past generations religion has been a prime stabilizing influence, 
providing a hope and a belief in the purpose of life where life held out a 
minimum of earthly hope and a problematic earthly purpose. Today : 

‘I*m not actually religious. Tve lost my faith, such contrary things are going on it 
don’t make sense. The Bible says “Thou shalt not kill” but the parsons and all go 
to war and bless it. It don’t make sense to me but it's nice for the children and I don’t 
stop my little girl going. Of course I had a strict religious upbringing so I don’t say 
as I don’t say me prayers sometimes. It’s a kind of habit. I’m C. of E. ’ (Bermondsey 
mother, 44.) 

‘A kind of habit’ cannot go far towards producing the solid back- 
ground of purposefulness which might persuade parents to have children 
in a world where their earthly chances decrease in proportion to their 
numbers. Yet, even now, it may well be going far enough to make the 
difference between producing enough children to keep the race going, 
and producing families too small to prevent eventual extinction. It is 
not Mass-Observation’s concern to argue the rights and wrongs of past 
or present attitudes where demonstrable factual checks are not avail- 
able. But the steady weakening of spiritual beliefs clearly adds greatly 
to the importance of current material outlooks. Faith in the future 
must focus increasingly on immediate earthly prospects as spiritual 
values decay and the wider focus blurs. 

All the evidence of this survey demonstrates the close association 
between family-size and the expected future chances of the children. 
The immediate future of the birth-rate and the expected future of the 
country in the minds of parents are likely to be closely associated. We 
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asked married women what they thought things would be like after the 
war, with the following results : 

Percentage expressing this 
attitude among those in 



Low 

High 

' Attitude to Post-war 

birth-rate areas 

0/ 

birth-rate areas 

0/ 

Optimistic 

/o 

22 

/o 

32 

Pessimistic 

46 

26 

Half and half, no change 

10 

10 

No opinion, vague 

22 

32 

Despite the greater vagueness about the future in the high birth-rate 
districts there were more optimists there than in the low birth-rate 
areas. A breakdown by education for the whole sample shows : 


Percentage expressing this 
attitude among those with 


Secondary 

Elementary 

Attitude to Post-war 

Education 

V 

Education 

0/ 

Optimistic 

/o 

35 

/o 

28 

Pessimistic 

37 

31 

Half and half, no change 

7 

9 

No opinion, vague 

21 

32 


Of course the prevalence of pessimists in the low birth-rate districts 
does not in itself demonstrate any direct connection between small 
families and a gloomy outlook on the future, but the above differ- 
ences between the distribution of optimism and pessimism among those 
of different educational levels shows that the tendency to pessimism 
where families are small is \ioi simply due to an association between 
higher education and scepticism. Women were asked whether they 
thought it would make any difference to the number of children they 
would like to have if they could be sure of the future, with the following 
results : 

Q. Do you think if you could be sure of the future that would make a 
difference to the number of children you would like to have? 

Percentage expressing this attitude 
among those married 


Attitude 

Over 

years 

5-10 

years 

°/ 

Less than 
5 years 

V 

Would make a difference . . 

/o 

28 

/o 

40 

/o 

55 

Would not make a difference 

62 

47 

34 

Other replies 

10 

13 

11 
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Three out of five of the more recently married women think that their 
attitude might be changed if they could be sure of the future. Analysis 
by education shows that : 

45% of those with elementary education think that if they could be 
sure of the future if might make a difference to the number of 
children they would like to have; 

39% of those with secondary education think this. 

Being sure of the future means different things to different people. 
For some it means the certainty that there will be no more wars ; for 
some the certainty of a regular job for their husband. We discuss this 
later. But generally speaking women had in mind the same problems of 
post-war when they replied to this question as they did when they replied 
to the specific question on post-war anticipations. 


fVars 


Well over half of a random sample of men and women in London 
thought that there would or might be another war after this one, the 
majority thinking it would start within the next 15-25 years. Very 
similar results have been obtained by opinion polls in America, Canada 
and Australia, and probably we should find much the same pattern in 
those European countries which have been involved in the wars of the 
twentieth century.^ For that is the pattern of this generation. When 


* Opinion NewSf polls digest of the National Opinion Research Center, University of Denver says 
(July 1944); 

*If Allied soldiers went into battle thinking they could not win, what would be their chances of 
victory? 

‘The question is rhetorical, of course. Yet there is definite evidence that civilians arc approaching the 
post-war period definitely convinced that a lasting peace is impossible. 

‘N.O.R.C, (National Opinion Research Center) questions, asked on three nation-wide surveys, 
indicate that a majority of the American public believe there will always be wars. The most recent 
survey — September 1943 — found 37% of the National cross-section believing that “no matter what is 
done to prevent them, there will always be wars”, and 20% convinced that, while “it is possible to 
prevent all wars, people will never do what is necessary to prevent them”, a total of 57 per cent, agreeing 
in essence, that World War III is inevitable,* 

Polls figures for Australia, Canada, United States, and a small Mass-Observation survey in London 
show; 


*Do you expect the United States to fight * Do you think there is likely to be another world 

another war within the next fifty years? war within the next twenty-five years?* 



US,A. 

Canada 

Australia 

Yes 

59% 

345^ 

52% 

Depends on the peace . . 

No 

4% 

25^ 

34% 

24% 

Undecided 

12% 

21% 


*Do you think there is going to be another war 
after this one or not? 


‘How long do you think it will be before it 
starts? 


ICS 

Depends on the peace 
No 

No opinion 


London 



London 

46% 

Less than 5 years 


5% 

19% 

5-15 years 


14% 

27% 

3% 

51% 


1 5-25 years 

Over 25 years . . 
Don’t know 



Civilians of the allied nations are going into battle for peace thinking they cannot win, and for the 
most part expect to lose within the lifetime of younger people. The U.S.A. poll gives a long horizon, but 
a poll in two states on the question ‘Do you think Uiere will be another world war after this one in your 
lifetime’ shows a sharp bre^ in opinions about the age of fifty, suggesting that most people expect the 
next world war within the next 25 years. Of those aged 21-30, half expect another war within their 
lifetime. These are tomorrow’s parents. 
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women were asked whether they might alter their ideas about the 
number of children they wanted if they could be sure of the future, 
many replied in terms of war : 

‘Yes, it would. If there was no more wars. The war’s stopped me up to now, and 
a lot of people I know said 1 had pluck, to have one just now, but I reckoned it out 
like this — the war can go on and on, and then I might be too old to have another 
baby.’ (34D. Catholic.) 

‘Oh yes. I thank God at times we’ve got two girls and not two boys. What’s 
happened now puts you clean off having more.’ (32C.) 

‘If we knew there’d be no more wars it’d be different. As things are we don’t know 
what we’re really in for.’ (24D.) 

‘Yes, a lot. People would be more settled and not have so much on their minds* 
You could settled down to ordinary life if you knew there’d be no wars. It would 
make a lot of difference.’ (24C.) 

‘I think it would. You don’t feel you want to bring children up so that there’ll be 
another war in twenty years. Roughly wars seem to pan out every twenty years.’ 
(29C) 

‘I think it is that. The place isn’t fit to bring up children. You might have another 
war very soon, and it makes you think is it worth having the trouble to bring up 
children for cannon fodder?’ (25C.) 

‘With the practical promise of a third war, who the hell wants a 
family?’ writes a middle-aged married man, in his own business and 
well able to afford children but deliberately childless. An elderly 
woman : 

‘What has happened to the babies we have brought up, worked for, gone without 
for, only to be cannon fodder? And to be left lonely in old age.’ 

And a mother with two sons fighting in this war : 

‘ . . . 1 am always reproaching myself that I ever had children to have to suffer 
and endure the hardships they are no doubt enduring. They did not ask to come into 
this world, and it certainly is a world full of trouble. . . I have regretted having 
children b^ause I am so fond of my sons. I would sooner not have had them than 
bring them into this world of slaughter and agony.’ 


Insecurity 

Generalized insecurity, the feeling that the modern world is not a fit 
place for children, is mainly found at a conscious level among the 
middle classes, the more thoughtful and intellectually inclined. Working- 
class wives sometimes say that they don’t want to bring children into a 
world of war and suffering, but personal insecurities generally overlie 
the broader reasons. We have already shown that there is no wide- 
spread revolt against parenthood, in the sense of a refusal to have any 
children at all. But a minority refuse. Their refusal, as shown in the 
subjective case-histories supplied by the National Panel, and in a few 
interviews where no children at all are wanted, is usually based on a 
rejection of the future world as a proper place for young life. An L.C.C. 
social worker, generalizing from her own experience of others : 

‘There are also the pessimists to be considered — those who definitely disbelieve 
in bringing children into a world like this. A good many men appear to have been 
affected in this way after the last war. I myself came across a case of a shell-shocked 
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man who was so disgusted when he found out that his wife was going to have a baby 
that he left her and has never lived with her since, although he provides her and the 
child with a regular allowance. Probably we shall get a certain number of similar 
cases after this war — especially if the economic system is mismanaged and we have 
a period of unemployment again.’ 

And here is the father of a single child. He was severely wounded in 
the last war and has been partially crippled ever since. Writing about 
retribution, he gives his views on war and governments and politicians : 

‘War is all-hell and I am inclined to want to finish with the hcllishness as soon as 
possible. If I really thought that justice could be done, I might be more keen about 
“retribution”: but remembering the last war and “Hang the Kaiser” I ’m not sanguine. 
But then, I’ve lost all hope in the ruling class, and see no chance of any material 
change; so I simply don’t believe either in the Government’s will or power to make an 
end of all who caused war. . . . ’ 

And of his family : 

‘Have one child, aged nearly sixteen. This is all we will have. The world isn’t fit 
for children. We presume there will be endless wars, and so won’t bring up cannon- 
fodder any more. We began married life with the intention of having a child, or per- 
haps two. Narrowing of means and the devilishness of the world, made us decide to 
stop after number one. We were dubious from the first, and so waited a few years 
before the first — and, as events decided, the only one. Nothing, we think, would 
encourage us to have more: the certainty of external wars (or, at least, wars) during 
the next few generations, makes us determined to contribute as little as possible to 
them.’ 

A younger married man writes : 

‘When I was married in 1939 my wife and I both decided we did not desire children. 
Circumstances since have not altered this view, but rather have they tended to confirm 
it more strongly. Our reasons are manifold, and I like to think they are not selfish 
ones entirely. It is not a question that we want to be forever “gadding about” or 
that we consider children or a child, an inconvenience. My wife, I know, likes 
children, but I have no special love for them. . . . Many people make the war an 
excuse for having children but quite honestly the war is a good reason to me not to 
have children. Long before the war I was terribly worried about conditions which 
would be brought about by a conflict, and now that the war is here, I feel that I have 
not been wrong. It seems to me a crime to bring children into this unhappy world. . . . 
The world is facing a great upheaval, now and in the future after the war. . , . ’ 

‘In my particular case, financial considerations do not enter into our decision. 
No amount of legislation, or financial assistance would cause us to alter our de- 
cision. The only thing which might is a change of attitude of our approach to the 
subject. 

‘The fact that the Government urge everybody to increase the birth-rate leaves me 
entirely cold. I am not conscious of any duty to posterity. . . .’ 

These are the exceptions, the mainly intellectual few who refuse to 
bring babies into a world of war and insecurity. Views on the world’s 
future are seldom so pessimistic and certain as consciously to stop people 
from having children by themselves. But they are a powerful contri- 
butory influence in damping down the desire for children, and, where 
that desire is already weak, they may finally turn decisions against an 
addition to the family, or hold up the first for an indefinite period. For 
instance : 

‘Glad we had only one: world certainly not fit for civilized man.’ (Father, 63.) 

‘ Married eleven years. No children. Didn’t want ’em first years. Had plans which 
war upset. Will not attempt to have family until some signs of life becoming 
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ordinarily decent again. Maybe that this will be such a long time that biology will 
determine that we have no children. To be honest I would not be tremendously upset 
at that.’ (Married man, 25.) 

‘I think that lack of faith in the future is a big factor. To quote a friend of mine: 
“Well, if I did have another we want another girl. No boys to grow up ready for the 
next war”.’ (Middle aged mother.) 

Feelings of insecurity and purposelessness in the modern world, with 
little other-world hope or spiritual sanction, bite deep into the con- 
sciousness of many parents. It is a complicated conception, only half- 
articulate in the articulate — perhaps impossible for the majority to 
express in words. We have documented one aspect of the fear of pur- 
poselessness in the last survey in this series {The Journey Home, John 
Murray, for the Advertising Service Guild, 6s.). A special study is now 
being made of the aims of ordinary people in life, which may illuminate 
the subject further. 

But, in Mass-Observation’s experience, it seldom happens that the 
ideas which the minority can render lucidly are absent from the minds 
of the majority who find difficulty in putting their thoughts into words. 
In our work with the National Panel of correspondents we find, except 
where the special interests of social or economic grouping are impli- 
cated, that the ideas of the coherent minority are usually similar to 
those of the less coherent majority who left school at 14. The distri- 
bution of ideas is often different, but it is nearly always true to say that a 
clear trend of feeling which runs through the considered replies of the 
thoughtful is also present among the general population. Though it is 
no cross-section and gives no accurate indication of quantitative dis- 
tribution, the Panel affords a means of studying the depth and rami- 
fication of attitudes which can only be studied superficially by verbal 
interview, formal or informal. 

Here, then, are two lucid middle-class women. Each believes that 
children are vitally important to married life if it is to be complete. And 
here are extracts from the reasons which they believe to be restricting 
the size of families today : 

1. ‘Fear, i.e. not wholesome instinctive fear of danger, but dread that the modem 
world offers no assurance of work, let alone just reward for work: that the world is 
empty of faith, hope and sanity: empty of a normal community life, simple neigh- 
bourliness: no assurance even of a full stomach (e.g. old age on ten shillings per 
week perhaps). The rule of every man for himself and devil take the hindmost has 
grown from a modified jungle rule to a colossal industrial octopus, with which the 
ordinary human creature cannot hope to pit his wits and the work of his hands. 
Governments which could impose riches or poverty, a life or death sentence, with 
rough justice in the old days, are not measuring up to the demands of modem 
circumstances where they must control world distribution of commodities and 
production. ’ 

2. ‘Lack of purpose or aim in life. Although this attitude is less apparent in 
wartime, before the war it made people sit on the fence and decide that children 
weren’t worth it. There is so little opportunity for worth while service to the com- 
munity in modern life, so much competition, that a negative attitude, a will to death, 
is engendered, and this works against the desire to have children, or limits families 
to one or two.’ 
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The final sentence of the last quotation borders on the intuitive, and 
this is dangerous ground on which to base any conclusions. But these 
women’s intuitions, appended almost apologetically at the end of a 
list of good concrete material ‘reasons’ why families should be small, 
are perhaps worth considering. Another young mother, after listing 
what she calls the ‘obvious’ reasons, including her own economic 
difficulties, says she has a ‘feeling there is something deeper’. She 
believes people are becoming sterile, and she too mentions the ‘Will to 
Death’. A school-mistress concludes her reply: 

‘But behind all these conscious calculations, I feel there is the strength or weakness 
of the creative urge in the community, aff ecting all of us, unconsciously, in the lower 
depths of our being where there seems to be some common mind or life expressing 
itself through the individual members of society. 1 believe that in times of ex- 
pansion, when there is a spirit of adventure abroad, when life seems good and worth 
while and there are great things to be done, there is then an urge to create — to pass 
on life, which makes people desire children and large families. Against this urge only 
the more cautious or calculating will oppose economic disadvantages. On the other 
hand, in a period such as that we have been going through, when there is general 
disillusionment and lack of faith in life, when there doesn’t seem room even for the 
present inhabitants of the world — and there is so much uncertainty and fear about 
the future — this subconscious urge is so weak, that it takes very little in the way of 
consciously appreciated disadvantages to outweigh it.’ 

In the forest of question marks which is the birth-rate problem, this 
one may remain standing after the others have fallen. To what extent is 
the will, even the ability, to perpetuate the race linked deep with the 
sense of life’s purposefulness and point? The spiritual purpose has gone 
or is blurred for the majority today. The long-term other-world goal is 
replaced by the material near-future prospect. Children are no longer a 
material asset to their parents as they commonly were before the 
Industrial Revolution. The small family makes every kind of sense in 
modern society, except the kind which presupposes a future fit for 
babies to grow up in. 

Maternal instinct today is fighting a losing battle against incon- 
venience, self-sacrifice and the future. When a mother thinks of the 
future of her baby she thinks of the sort of childhood she can give it, the 
sort of life it can expect in the world, and the sort of dance and bother 
and sacrifice it will give her. Against the instinctive urge she balances up 
the child’s future and her own. Today the scales tip the wrong way just 
too often. More than anything else she puts this down to lack of money. 
There won’t be enough to give the child the chances in life she wants it 
to have; there will be too heavy a sacrifice of the parents’ standards. 
These motives are real enough to those who give them, but that does 
not mean that they do not hide deeper underlying ones. In fact, all that 
these ‘reasons’ demonstrate is that parents today lay a great deal of 
store by the provisions they can make for their children’s material 
well-being ; and by the material standards they can keep up themselves. 
Legislation aimed at increasing the birth-rate has so far been directed 
towards these immediate material standards. Where it has been tried, 
there is little indication that it has had any perceptible result. This may 
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mean that measures so far attempted in other countries have not been 
wide or imaginative enough. But if that is so, then the eventual answer 
may be that nothing short of full-scale bribery will persuade parents to 
have more children in modern society. Wherever we look among birth- 
rate problems, one fact stands out — the will to have more children is 
lacking. Here is what another woman’s intuition says about it : 

‘I should say that with people who deliberately restrict the number of their 
children the main factor, whether realized or not, is a timid attitude towards life, a 
lack of faith in it or God, a craven hankering for a certain standard of comfort and 
respectability, failure to realize that life is better than not-life however hard it is. 
Indeed, except for physiological factors which I am not competent to discuss, I 
believe this fear and timidity is really the only factor or at any rate the primary one, 
that limits families. The other things, such as small incomes and small houses and 
worry about the future, all spring essentially from that loss of faith. The rise in the 
birth-rate during the war points the same moral. People have had their small fears 
swallowed up in the larger ones — wives the fear of being left alone without a child 
of their husband’s, husbands of not perpetuating themselves, of being snuffed out 
without having passed life on.* 


World Fit for Babies 

Faith centres increasingly on the immediate material future as spiritual 
purposefulness declines. We have already shown that optimism about 
the post-war world is found most frequently among the broad groups in 
which families are largest. If we correlate the family-size women want 
with their attitudes to post-war we find : 

Percentage wanting this number 
among those having the follow- 
ing attitude to post-war 


No, of children wanted Optimistic Pessimistic 

V V 

/o /o 

None, one, two 45 62 

Three or more 31 18 

Other replies 24 20 


All these results strongly suggest that those who look on the bright 
side of things tend to have more children than those who take a gloomy 
view of the future. The optimists in this case consist largely of those 
who hope for the best, the pessimists of those who expect the worst. 
The main difference is one of attitude to the future rather than firm 
belief about what it holds. And, in this respect, there is a certain 
similarity between postwar outlooks and religious attitudes. There are 
those who really believe that things must and will be different after the 
war, just as there are some whose spiritual faith is definite and deep, 
but they are a small minority. More typical were comments of the type : 
‘Well, we’ve got to hope for the best’ or ‘I hope they’ll be better than 
they were. They ought to be’. This kind of outlook was more frequent 
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in the high birth-rate areas, among the worst-housed, most poverty- 
stricken. Broadly speaking, the optimists are those who are not afraid 
of the future, though many are far from sure of what it may bring; 
the pessimists are those who are fearful, distrustful, looking forward to 
a future full, usually, of the same difficulties as the past. 


Work 

The main and outstanding fear of the future is the fear of unemploy- 
ment. When women were asked whether they might change their minds 
about the number of children they wanted if they could be sure of the 
future, many of the younger ones looked at the question immediately in 
terms of their husbands’ post-war job : 

‘I think so. You don’t know what the future is going to be like. My husband, 
he’s got his job to go back to. But what I’m afraid is he won’t want to go back to the 
same old work. And what then? {26C.) 

‘Oh, well, if we could be sure of the future and a regular job it would.’ (24D.) 

* Yes, if I could be sure of him coming out of the army and walking right into a 
regular job it would. As it is I can’t afford to keep more than one.’ (25D.) 

‘Yes, it would. If you’d know your husband was coming to a good job it would. 
But you don’t do you?’ (3 ID.) 

Sometimes women’s views on the post-war world centred entirely on 
their post-war prospects. One war-bride, on night-shift in a factory, 
living in one furnished room, said : 

*I don’t ever think of it! I daren’t think of it. I hope my husband doesn’t have to 
walk the streets.’ 

She is childless so far, but wants two children. Asked why she didn’t 
want any more, she replied : 

‘The fear of having to struggle. There’s always that fear at the back of your 
mind.’ 

Pervading pessimistic views of the future is the belief that peace will 
inevitably mean a return of unemployment. Many hark back to the 
1920’s, some of the older women from memories of their own youth, 
the younger from hearsay. A woman of 36 : 

‘I hope it is going to be better than after the last. I remember my Dad coming out, 
and getting very depressed because he couldn ’t get a regular job. My mum was always 
after him for hanging about the house. I felt depressed myself to see him so squashed, 
and there was no money coming in, other than his dole money. I hope they’re going 
to be better this time.’ 

Two of the over-forties : 

‘I imagine it’s going to be like it was after the last with a good few down and outs 
hanging at street comers.’ 

‘After the last war it was desperate. I think it’ll be the same. No work and no 
houses and helping the foreigners everywhere, and the debt we have to pay to 
America. I don’t think we’ll ever get back to what it was.’ 
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And two under-thirties : 

‘That’s what worries me. You hear so many things about the last war. Will it be 
the same now?’ 

‘It looks like it will be the same as the last war by the men that are coming home 
now. All right at first, and then soon forgotten.’ 

Belief that there will be widespread unemployment spreads through 
all age groups. Here are typical comments from women married during 
the war years, childless so far. First a factory-worker of 29, married in 
1940. She is living with her parents. ‘Fve tried ever so hard to get a 
place of my own’ she says, ‘but the flats are so expensive, and I don’t 
want the other kind.’ Her post-war prospect: 

‘ I think things are going to be terrible, such a lot of people out of work and young 
couples without homes, And we’ve got to get all those other countries in running 
order.’ 

She wants two children, because ‘if I had one it would grow up greedy 
and selfish, while if there’s two they’d fall back on one another.’ 

Second, a girl of 24, married in 1943, also in factory work; her 
husband in the forces like No. 1 : 

‘I think it’ll be chaos. There’ll be few jobs and a scramble for them. Somehow 
I don’t think there’ll be much security, and it’ll take a long time to settle down.’ 

She wants two or three children: 

‘For one reason I don’t think I can afford more than that, not if I have to pinch 
and scrape for a nice little home. More than two or three’s a crowd.* 

Third, a part-time worker, married a month ago : 

‘Terrible. It’ll be the same as before. Out of work and on the dole.’ 

She wants two children. No more because ‘you have to see if you can 
keep them’. 

And here is a woman of 25, with one child, living at home in a Poplar 
tenement : 

‘I don’t think they’ll find work for the men coming home. I think there’ll be a lot 
of unemployment and misery and we’ve got to help the other countries as well.’ 

She wants two children, and no more because ‘after the war there’ll be a 
lot of unemployment, and the house we’re living in at present isn’t a fit 
place to bring up children in.’ 

Housing 

Next to unemployment, anticipation of housing difficulties after the war 
helps to build up the picture of continuing struggle and difficulty. One 
young woman of 21, living in furnished rooms with a 15-months’ old 
baby put her views like this : 

‘Well, I reckon myself that there won’t be anything for us at all unless the govern- 
ment get a move on. And I’ll tell you what I think — I don’t think they should put off 
the housing till the men are all coming home. They should give the wives some help 
in getting a home together for when their husbands come home. If the Government 
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want family life then they should give more encouragement to people that want a 
good family life, that’s what I thhak. There’s a lot of girls willing enough to have the 
children, if only they could be sure of something — a nice place to “Ve in and no 
unemployment. I do think the government have only theirselves to blame ii people 
won’t have babies.’ 

We have discussed housing diflSculties in detail elsewhere. Here is a 
hint of the raised standards which we suggested might be expected : 

‘I think there’ll be a lot of trouble after the war, with women growing la^ about 
their homes. I know a lot that say they like going out to work and getting their 
children fed at school or a nursery — they won’t like to settle down to housework 
again. I think unless they set their minds to giving us all the modem conveniences 
and central heating and everything, women aren’t going to like going back into the 
home. I think that’ll cause more trouble than the Government have thought of.’ 


Promises 

A few women mention the promises and plans of this war with hope : 

‘Well, we seem to be going ahead and making heaps of plans. If they keep their 
word it shouldn’t be bad. When you listen to the different speeches your hopes get 
raised.’ (39D.) 

‘I don’t know. In the last war they didn’t make all the promises they have in this* 
and that’s what makes me think things will be different, I hope so, we’ve had a rough 
time in the past.’ (35D.) 

But much more frequent was the general feeling that things would go 
on as before, that ‘they’ wouldn’t make any real effort to change them. 
Same-as-ever comments : 

‘Just like after the last. No difference at all. It’s always the same and it always 
will be. I thought different a year or two back, but now by the looks of things I think 
it’s going to be just as bad as last time.’ (38D.) 

‘I suppose as before, just living and working.’ (41D.) 

‘The same as they were after the last war. There’s a lot of talk and it’s all wind 
and it’ll all go down like a bladder. If the working class stand together they’ll make 

a better En^and, but they never will No, it’ll be the same as after the last war.’ 

(40D.) 

‘I think they’re going to be awful. All promises, and then the same as the last 
time.’ (30D.) 

Remarks on the possibilities of oflScial postwar planning range from 
general scepticism to complete distrust of motives : 

‘Well, I can tell you one thing. The people see that the Government’s got no 
intention of altering things. They’ve seen nothing done, and I don’t think there will 
be.’ (25D.) 

‘If they really meant all they say, they wouldn’t talk so much.’ (24D.) 

‘Well, it’s all promises. It’s just the same as what they told our fathers, and I think 
it’s going to be just the same this time.’ (20D.) 

‘I don’t know, they keep promising us things. They did after the last, but we never 
saw anything.’ (25D.) 

‘Oh, God knows. I dread it, sometimes. I think there’s going to be trouble. I don’t 
think the men will stand it. I think the Government hasn’t made enough money out 
of this war and that’s why it goes on, and when they’ve made enough it will stop.’ 
(40D.) (And, in reply to the question on surety of the future: ‘ No, I shouldn’t want 
no more. They said a war to end war, last time.’) 
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The ‘we and they’ pattern comes out strongly in replies to this 
question. Many believe that ‘they’ will have to be forced into producing 
a better state of affairs by ‘us’. Viewpoints differ. The more optimistic- 
ally minded say ‘we’ have got to see things are improved, like this 
45-year old mother of five children from Bermondsey: 

*WelI, we’ll be a pack of fools if we don’t see to it that the post-war is all right. 
Bloody fools we’ll be. We got to see it’s all right, and that’s all there is to it.’ 

There is a frequent belief that the men coming home from the forces 
this time will see to it that improvements are made. A mother of six 
(‘I wanted two. I miscalculated. Reckon I didn’t know enough’) says: 

‘Well, I perfectly remember from the last war, and it was dreadful. But I don’t 
think our boys coming home will sit down under it this time. The last time it was 
volunteers, but this time a lot of them have been conscripted, they were made to go, 
and they’ll want a decent life after all they’ve been through, and what we’ve had to 
suffer at home too.’ 

But it is a question of if, and a question of struggle : 

‘1 don’t think it’s going to be so easy, but I think we shall all get through it some- 
how. I don’t believe it’s going to be as bad as after the last war, because I don’t 
think people would knuckle down under it, not after all we’ve gone through.’ (37D.) 

‘I think it ought to work out all right, if the boys coming home stick up for their 
rights, but they’ll have to stick up for theirselves or the Government won’t do 
nothing for them.’ (44D.) 

The frequent picture is one of angry men wresting concessions from 
a government which will give in to keep them quiet. Some comments 
from younger women, married to men in the forces during the war : 

‘It’s hard to say. I don’t know much about the last war, except what I’ve heard 
from others. I hope it won’t be the same. We’ve just got to wait. But one thing I 
remember my husband used to say, we’ve got to stick at it if we want changes. If 
we want to get it we’ll have to go all out.’ (22D. Husband killed in Middle East.) 

‘It’s very hard to say. If it’s going to be like after the last then there’ll be a 
revolution here.’ (24D.) 

‘That’s a big problem. It all depends what they intend doing. It’s their place to 
see every man has work that’s been called up; after all they didn’t want to go. After 
the last war it was terrible. If they don’t find the men work there’ll be a revolution 
here.’ (27D.) 

‘I think we shall have to look out for ourselves, because nobody else’ll look after 
us. And 1 don’t think the men coming home will put up with things as they did after 
the other war — I think we’ll see it this way: if the Government can spend that money 
year after year on a war, they can spend some money giving people a decent life in 
the peace.’ (27D.) 

We stress this type of comment because it is clear from every type of 
post-war study Mass-Observation has made in recent years that this 
widespread belief that ‘they’ don’t want to help ‘us’ is at the back of 
moods which so often look like apathy and hopelessness about the 
future. It is not that people are afraid of a hard time, but they are dis- 
heartened by the prospect of a future which they feel is not theirs at all. In 
the Forces, among the husbands these women say will see to it that 
there are changes after the war, officers have had to resort to elaborate 
pep-talks and subtle near-compulsions in order to get the men to fill a 
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form which preserves their democratic right to vote in an election. The 
men have just not thought it worth while preserving that right. There is 
some apathy, but apathy where it exists is based on the feeling that 
there’s nothing can be done, not that it isn’t worth doing anything. It is 
not apathy but a dull and persistent scepticism about the goodwill of all 
politicians and parties which makes many men feel that the vote is not 
worth preserving.! The ‘ we-they’ antithesis is often a stronger force than 
the class symbols of political parties. If cross-cuts class and creed and 
unites left, right and indifferent in a common belief that ‘they’ won’t 
get ‘us’ anywhere. 

This is the real lack of faith in the future. Not a belief that things are 
going to be tough, and it will take a long time to get right : that belief is 
inevitable and no doubt correct. But a belief that nobody’s going to try 
and put things right and improve them, that the nation is going to muddle 
on through the chaoses of another 1919-39 to another world war in 
1965. As one 30-year old mother put it: 

‘I think things won’t be right for a very long time. About twenty years. Till it’s 
time for the next war.’ 

The sense of purposeful community is lacking in this country today, 
apart from the temporary motives of war. A common religious faith 
produced a common sense of purpose in the past, but that has nearly gone. 
Belief in the inevitability of progress helped people in other genera- 
tions to feel that we were all getting somewhere, but that is going too. 
In the narrower community of the family economic bonds and a 
common purpose helped to creat unity, but today families are an econ- 
omic burden and sons and daughters go off to pursue their individual 
and private aims as soon as they stop being a charge on the parents’ 
purse. Universal suffrage, hardly won, gave a new focus to aspirations 
for the good of the community ; but that too is slipping, because men 
and women are beginning to feel that those who stand on platforms are 
not worth voting for. 

We shall never know to what extent child-bearing is related to faith 
in the future until a new faith arises and can be measured against birth- 
rate trends. These superficial verbal attitudes give a clue, but only a clue. 
We don’t know what lies at the back of the minds of those women who 
say we must hope for the best, or how deep-seated are the forebodings of 
those who reply with a single word ‘awful’ or ‘terrible’. If we could 
really separate out those who believe that the future has meaning and 
purpose from those who think it has little or none, the results might be 
different and perhaps more startling. As it is we can say definitely 
enough that belief in bearing children is more closely linked with faith 
in the future than mothers realize. How closely we cannot say. But if 
family allowances in cash or kind fail, if money and comforts and helps 

* For a summary documentation of reasons why members of the Forces do not bother with the 
voting forms, sec our article in Picture Post (19 August 1944), cf. also The Journey Home (So. 4 in 
this series), especially Chapter XII. 
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and prestige for parents do not produce enough children to keep the 
race from extinction, there is a clue for population policy in the com- 
ment of a working mother : 

‘I want my children to have something to hope for when they grow up.’ 


XXII. Eugenic Prospect 

This is an examination of the reasons why women don’t have more 
children. Now the survey is completed, analyzed and reported on, we 
wonder — have we started at the wrong end of the birth-rate problem? 
Would it perhaps have been more fruitful to find out first why women 
do have children at all, and worked back to the question of numbers? 
For the cons cover most of the material imperfections of modern indus- 
trial society, the pros are the minds of mothers and fathers and the 
intimacies of home. After seeping ourselves for six months in the word- 
lives of many hundreds of parents and potential parents we come to a 
conclusion which is hard to demonstrate explicitly, but which we feel 
the whole of this survey demonstrates implicitly. 

If there is a solution to the problem of the declining birth-rate it lies 
in strengthening the motives for having children, not in weakening the 
motive against. Against more children are ranged all the raw material of 
white-papers, blue books, blueprints and political programmes. Wage- 
levels, job-securities, housing problems, ill-health and sub-health, the 
monotony of housework, the tempo of modem life, the presence of the 
Beveridge Giants and the absence of the Atlantic Freedoms in the 
world. Against more children are the distractions of life today — motor 
cars and motor bikes, cinema, dance-hall, corner-house. Against more 
children is the emancipation of women, their desire to spend more of 
their life outside the home. Against more children is the rising standard 
of living, organized movements for social betterment, promoting 
parental ambition, making mothers and fathers want a letter, and 
dearer, childhood for their babies than they had themselves. Against 
more children is twentieth century industrial civilization, individualism, 
perhaps even democracy itself. 

For children is the still small voice of parental instinct which says its 
worth it. 

All that can be done to lessen the motives against is to make life 
easier all round. If a maternal state subsidized the mother during 
pregnancy and took complete charge of the child from birth, then nine 
months’ discomfort would be the only motive against. But what would 
happen to the motives fori Do we know enough about the fulfilments 
which make parents go through every inconvenience and sacrifice in 
order to have and bring up a few children as well as possible now, to be 
sure that the removal of sacrifice would not also mean the removal of 
the desire to procreate? A child is a social achievement. There is private 
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satisfaction and social prestige in having brought up a child well. If it 
is too easy, what will happen to the prestige and satisfaction? 

Then there is the paradox of social development over the period 
during which the birth-rate has declined. There is no doubt that this 
has been a period of social betterment all round, an improved standard 
of living, a steady increase in social services. An American writer 
suggests that the best way to solve the problems of the over-fertile 
countries is to better the social conditions of their people. Then people 
will have fewer children. Certainly this is the pattern of the Western 
countries, which are now faced with the imminent problem of a declining 
population. Yet all legislative proposals for //^creasing the birth-rate are 
directed to speeding up the development of just those social conditions 
which, for over half a century, have been accompanied by a decrease. 

A vast programme of social reform is called for by the mothers of this 
country if they are to perpetuate the English race. That is the superficial 
moral of this survey, but we doubt very much if it is the real truth. Ask 
a man who visits the pub now and again at weekends why he doesn’t 
drink more, and he may give a dozen different answers. He can’t afford 
it; he has better things to do with his time; it would be bad for his 
health ; his father took to drink and he doesn’t want to go that way too ; 
his social position is such that it doesn’t allow him to be seen in the local 
too often ; he prefers quality to quantity — three or four doubles on a 
Saturday rather than a pint every night of the week ; he likes to vary 
his social environment — a night at the pub, a night at the pictures, a 
night at the club, and the rest at home ; he considers it wrong to drink 
a lot — and so on. 

All these reasons for not drinking more can be paralleled by the 
reasons mothers give for not having more children. They are perfedtly 
valid and good reasons, yet they may mask the one real underlying 
motive. The man may simply not want to drink more. And the plain 
fact about the birth-rate is, in our interpretation, that women just do not 
want more children than they are having. 

The brewers know well enough that to increase a man’s drink bill 
they must, first and foremost, increase his desire to drink. They improve 
the social amenities too, for that makes it easier to drink, and to 
drink incidentally where drinking is not the main objective. But the 
main gist of their tremendous publicity is centred, not on the pleasant 
environment in which drinking may be done, not on the fact that 
drinking can be more or less an incidental to other congenial occupa- 
tions, but on promoting the idea that drink is good in itself. 

Like childbearing, drinking is done most where material amenities 
for it are worst and economic bases least secure. Bermondsey had a 
drink bill of £11 4s. a head in a year when the average for the whole 
country was £7 4s.^ The population of Bermondsey was replacing itself 
when the populations of Hampstead and Chelsea were not producing 

> Dr, Alfred Salter, M3., in evidence before the Royal Commission on Licencing, 1930. 
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enough children to prevent them from eventual extinction, ‘Wealth 
and babies’ as Richard Titmus says, ‘are distributed throughout the 
country in inverse ratio’. Those who can least ‘afford’ babies have 
most, just as those who can least afford drink, drink most. 

There are many superficial ‘reasons’ for such a state of affairs. 
Foremost is the comparative lack of adequate birth-control knowledge 
among the poorer sections of the community. But is that a ‘reason’, or 
is it only a symptom of some deeper motive which stops the poorer 
sections of the community from finding out? The rubber goods shops 
are open to all ; manufacturers of Surgical Wear advertize their free 
pamphlets on contraception in the mass-circulation journals, not in 
the class periodicals; Marie Stopes aims her informative publication 
at the poorer people; the private middle class clinic is more difficult 
to find than the public one. There is no reason why the poor should 
know less than the rich, except that they are less anxious to find out 
and less well-equipped to do so. 

Wealth and babies are distributed in inverse ratio. But wealth and 
education are distributed in direct ratio. It is a manifest absurdity 
to attribute the presence of large families to the absence of money, 
just as it would be absurd to attribute a large consumption of drink to 
the same cause. 

A lot is written about the fecklessness and irresponsibility of the 
poor. In peacetime Bermondsey they drink five times as much beer 
as milk. They spend more on alcoholic drink than on bread, milk, 
rent and rates put together. They are the feckless, irresponsible poor. 

In an economic-ridden society the economic description comes 
naturally. But poverty is directly related to lack of education and 
education is directly related to the capacity for putting two and two 
together and seeing the whole implications of a situation. Not only 
are those who manage to stay at school after they are fourteen likely 
to be better trained to think things out, but those who are most 
capable of coherent thought are most likely to stay at school after 
they are fourteen. 

If we say that babies are distributed in inverse ratio to education^ 
then the picture begins to make sense. It will be remembered that : 

The average family-size of women of the last^ genera- 
tion whose daughters have had a secondary education 
is 3*6 

The average family-size of those whose daughters 
have had an elementary education is . . . . . . 5*5 

It seems safe to assume that more of the mothers of daughters with 
secondary education had it themselves than did the mothers of 
daughters with elementary education. So we can say there is a direct 
relationship between family-size and education. Of course this does 
not establish a causal relationship, any more than a causal relationship 
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between bowler hats and family-size would be established if we 
found (as we probably should) that those fathers who wore them had 
fewer children than those who wore caps. But we have to see what 
makes sense, and clearly less-money-more-children doesn’t. Less- 
education-more-children does. Let us assume for the moment that 
there is a causal connection. How would it be interpreted? 

Mass-Observation normally classifies people interviewed by socio- 
economic grouping. This method is considered unscientific by many 
social research organizations, who now tend to classify by income pure 
and simple. The latter method eliminates entirely the subjective judge- 
ment of the investigator. By Mass-Observations’ method the investigator 
is asked to state to which social class the interviewer belongs. The 
classes are : 

A. Upper class 

B. Middle class 

C. Artisan or skilled working class 

D. Unskilled working class 

Though there are elaborate tests standardized by market-research 
organizations for ascertaining to which social class any person belongs, 
in practice whenever street interviewing is done, the classification is 
based on the personal judgement of the interviewer. The interviewer 
goes largely by appearance, manner of speech, and general personal 
impression, which means that the judgement is largely subjective. Even 
in house-to-house interviewing Mass-Observation investigators base 
social groupings largely on personal impression. We do not ask for 
information as to whether the respondent possesses a car, a telephone, 
domestic help, etc. 

The reason for sticking to this ‘unscientific’ method is that we 
believe the class grouping to be more meaningful than the financial 
grouping. In wartime particularly, when incomes are haywire, class 
remains. Grouped by income, a black market operative may have 
risen from the bottom to the top grade, but by class he will still be 
where he was in less prosperous days. And in general outlook on life 
he is likely to be nearer the social group from which he came than 
the economic group to which he has risen. Economic grouping is a 
very rough and ready index to mental training and social background, 
and when we are dealing with people’s opinions these things are likely to 
be more relevant than the amount of money they earn. Generally speaking, 
social grouping is visible in dress, manner of speech, behaviour, whereas 
economic grouping may not be perceptible. Opinions are formed in 
the social group, and if we are measuring opinion it seems more 
reasonable to stratify samples by groups related to the formation of 
opinion than by groups only related to it at one remove. Age, sex 
and area stratification, universally used in all cross-section opinion 
polls, are immediately related to opinion-forming influences and group 
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environment. So is social class ; and the only reason for substituting 
an income stratification is that it admits of objective criteria which 
class does not. In Mass-Observation’s opinion it is more useful to adopt 
a relevant part subjective criterion than an irrelevant objective one. 

‘Class’, as defined above, is more nearly related to education than 
to income. For instance, only a very small number of those with 
secondary education were classified as ‘D’ class by investigators, 
though many were doing similar work to those with elementary 
education classified as ‘D’, presumably at a similar wage. This dissocia- 
tion of income and class is, of course, particularly pronounced in 
wartime, but in general a class grouping distinguished between educa- 
tional backgrounds rather than economic foregrounds. 


^Class' Attitudes 


Very roughly speaking, classes A and B are those who have had a 
secondary education, and classes C and D are those who have had an 
elementary one. But there is a considerable overlap into C class of 
those who have had a couple of years at a secondary school ; and one 
who had achieved considerable material success but had left school 
at fourteen might well fall into class B. So while a class grouping is 
roughly indicative of educational level, it tends to upgrade those who 
have made good, within limits, and downgrade those who have done 
badly despite more education, also within limits. This corresponds 
closely to what happens to people in their social environment. The local 
lad who makes good retains at least some of his former social habits and 
tastes ; he inclines to mix with a class higher than his parents, but lower 
than his income. Conversely the aristocrat who loses his fortune never 
becomes working class, though he may be paid little and work hard. 

There are certain very broad ways of looking on events which 
distinguish these class groups quite regularly. For the sake of simplicity let 
us group classes A and B together and call them upper class and group 
C and D together and call them lower class. At one of the most critical 
periods in this country’s history. May 1940, a sample of men and 
women stratified on a class basis, were asked each day what they 
thought of the day’s news. Adding the results for all the samples in 
the first half of May, we get the following results : 

Percentage expressing this 
attitude among 

Attitude to the News Upper class Lower class 

% % 


Disquiet 

Optimism 

Doubt 


40 

25 

23 

25 

17 

28 


(Other attitudes and those who have not heard the news are omitted, 
so that these figures do not total 100%). 
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On this occasion it will be seen that the upper class showed coi 
spicuously more disquiet, and slightly less optimism. The workia 
class had more doubt If the figures were readjusted and worked ou 
as proportions of those giving a definite opinion, the optimism of th( 
working class would be further emphasized, as compared with uppej 
and middle classes. 

This is a fairly usual class pattern when interpretation of a situation 
is concerned. In the lower class there is as much or more optimism 
as in the upper class; but there is more doubt and less pessimism. In 
other words, the working class are at least as inclined as the upper 
class to take an optimistic view of events, but where the upper class are 
pessimistic they tend to be undecided. 

In the present survey we find this class pattern cross-cutting educa- 
tional differences. Thus when women were asked what they thought 
things would be like after the war, there was little difierence between 
the distribution if optimism and disquiet among those with secondary 
and elementary education. But there was a noticeable difference 
between the high birth-rate areas and the low. Presenting the facts in 
the same form as the above table we find : 

Percentage having this attitude among 
Attitude to Post-war Elementary Secondary High birth- Low birth- 
Education Education rate areas rate areas 


% % % 7o 


Disquiet 

31 

37 

26 

46 

Optimism 

28 

35 

32 

22 

Doubt 

41 

28 

42 

32 


The implication of this table is clarified if we take only those express- 
ing a definite attitude of optimism or disquiet about the postwar 
future in each group; 

OF THOSE ABLE TO GIVE A DEFINITE OPINION ABOUT 
WHAT THE FUTURE WILL BE LIKE, THERE WERE : 

55% OPTIMISTS AND 45% PESSIMISTS IN THE HIGH 
BIRTH-RATE AREAS 

33% OPTIMISTS AND 67% PESSIMISTS IN THE LOW 
BIRTH-RATE AREAS 

48% OPTIMISTS AND 52% PESSIMISTS AMONG 
THOSE WITH ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 

49% OPTIMISTS AND 51% PESSIMISTS AMONG 
THOSE WITH SECONDARY EDUCATION. 

Thus, though there are more people with definite views on the 
future among the more educated, the distribution of these views is the 
same as among the less educated. But in the East End of London, 
where birth-rates are high and most people belong to the same class 
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group, there are more than twice as many optimists per pessimists 
as there are in the boroughs where birth-rates are low, classes mixed. 

What does this mean? A possible explanation which fits in with 
other trends is this. People’s attitudes and outlooks are affected more 
by their social group environment than by their personal background 
and economic foreground. An overall tendency exists to assimilate 
the dominant positive outlooks of members of the group. Thus, allow- 
ing for the slightly greater proportion of doubt in the London area 
sub-samples than in the whole sample, we find that in the low birth- 
rate districts people are as opinionated as they are among those with 
secondary education — despite the fact that over half of them have 
only had elementary education. We find that, despite the better material 
and economic conditions in the low birth-rate districts, there is 
comparatively greater pessimism there. 

The usual working-class tendency to adopt a vaguely optimistic 
attitude, or to be doubtful rather than definitely pessimistic, appears 
to be obscured by environmental factors. 

Now, the tendency to optimism and doubt is largely a result of 
inability to see the long-term implications of a situation. In the critical 
war period of May 1940, which we have been discussing, for instance, 
C and D class people regularly expressed optimism about the news 
because the British always pull through in the end, or for similar reasons, 
not connected with the objective facts of the military situation. It was 
those who tried to look the facts ^in the face who were pessimistic 
because they could not see any valid reason for optimism. Similarly, 
the working class are regularly less opinionated because they are 
regularly less informed, and less interested in becoming informed, 
than the upper class groups. In a purely working class district these 
trends have free play. But in a many-class area class groups mix more 
frequently, and there is a tendency for the less educated to assimilate 
the views of the more educated. If, among the working class, both 
optimism and pessimism are about equally ill-informed, and the facts 
of the situation make a pessimistic view at least as tenable as an 
optimistic one, then the natural effect of inter-class contact would be 
to swell the numbers of pessimists at the expense of the doubtful 
and the wishful-thinking optimists. 

The net result might be a more pessimistic outlook among the 
mixed-class group than among the upper class group who were largely 
responsible for effecting the change. 

This may sound very elaborate, but we are in fact doing little more 
than attempting to analyse* the basis of a commonplace belief. In 
wartime it is a common practice to withhold from the general public 
those aspects of a situation which give grounds for pessimism about 
future development. This is done for the sake of morale — to keep 
people fuUy interested and active, and to prevent thoughts of defeat 
interfering with effort. Yet those who are in possession of the withheld 
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facts are themselves expected to make the greatest efforts, to think 
least of defeat, to direct the eflForts of those whom they protect from 
their own defeatist-breeding information. In other words, it is tacitly 
assumed that if the general public are given both sides of the case, 
it is likely to be adversely influenced in its behaviour by the worst 
side, while those who know all are expected to be moved to special 
effort by the best side. 

A similar process is, we suggest, at work when a group of the unin- 
formed live in close contact with a group of the informed. The more 
informed don’t keep their information a secret, and the result of 
incomplete and incompletely assimilated information and ideas on 
the less informed is to depress them more than those who provide the 
information and ideas are depressed. 

If this interpretation of the way area differences in outlook cut 
across educational differences is accepted, we are led to the conclusion 
that high birth-rates — persisting as they do in large working class 
aggregates — may well be related to general ignorance of, and lack of 
interest in, the likely long-term developments of present situations. 
Having a lot of children, like drinking a lot of beer, may well be related 
more closely to ignorance and apathy than to poverty. 

Children, like drinking, are distributed in inverse ratio to wealth. 
But lack of money is clearly not the cause either of large drink-bills 
or large families. They are distributed in inverse ratio to education, 
but a heterogeneous social environment blurs the distinction. 

Is the sad truth today that children are distributed in inverse ratio 
to knowledge and the ability and desire to assimilate facts? Have we 
to rely on the improvident and the wishful-thinking for the perpetua- 
tion of the race? The question marks must remain. But it is diflBcult 
to find any other interpretation which fits all the contradictions which 
this survey brings to light. The people who are having most children 
are mainly the people who care least how many children they have, or, 
at best, are least capable of finding and using means of preventing 
them. There is no reason to suppose that legislation will alter this 
pattern fundamentally. It may well accentuate present trends. If it is 
desirable to perpetuate the don’t knows and the don’t cares and the 
can’t thinks while the others gradually become extinct, well and good. 
Let’s get ahead with numbers, and to hell with eugenics. 

But if we want quality as well as quantity, then the aim must be to 
stimulate the desire for more children where the desire and ability to 
limit families is most firmly established. Minds are made up most 
firmly at present where legislative possibilities are least likely to provide 
a stimulus. Babies bought on the cheap — or even at cost price — will 
come primarily from those to whom a little extra means a lot, whether 
they are bought for cash, goods, services, gardens, creches or living 
space. If legislation can appreciably raise the birth-rate by itself, it 
seems likely to raise it most where it is already highest. 
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For the eugenic future, something deeper is needed. Something 
which will make the thoughtful breed as much as the thoughtless, 
the well-nourished have as many babies as the under-nourished, 
the over-privileged as the under-privileged, the well-educated as those 
w^ho left School at fourteen. These mothers will have more children 
when they think having more children is a desirable thing. A few 
extra shillings a week, an extra bedroom, an opportunity to get out 
a little more; these things may change decisions where the desire is 
there already and environment is at its worst. They might even turn 
the scales enough to keep up numbers, for environment is poor enough 
among large enough sections of the community. But for a quality 
nation the will to bring more children into the world must be stimulated 
where it is now weakest. 

Can this happen until 195Q-60'-70 seem years when it will be good 
jpr children to be alive? Babies are the future heroes and heroines 
of their parents. Will anything bring enough quality babies into Britain 
except the conviction of mothers and fathers that it will be a Britain 
fit for babies to live in? The only permanent answer to the birth-rate 
problem, we believe, lies here. If planning and legislation for baby 
production fail in an environment of fearfulness for the future of 
babies, or if they succeed best where their stimulus is least desirable, 
it will not be entirely surprising. Legislation should plan towards a 
purposeful future for tomorrow’s unborn citizens and maybe the 
birth-rate, numerical and eugenic, will take care of itself? 
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Preface 

1. The problem of the declining birth-rate is the problem of a way of 
life, a civilization* In planning the work on which this report is based, 
Mass-Observation did not set out with the idea that it could find a cut 
and dried solution. We set out to provide as many pointers as possible, 
in a field which is, as yet, practically untouched by surveys of this kind. 

2. The material consulted is described. It includes interviews with 
married women, long personal records of their own married lives and 
decisions about having children by men and women ; the postbag of the 
Radio Doctor after two talks on birth-rate problems on the wireless ; 
the postbag of a birth-control clinic; detailed observation of family 
routine, with particular reference to children, in typical households; 
long informal conversations on subjects related to family-size. In a|| 
some 2,500 parents and potential parents are implicated. 

3. A detailed account of the interviewing method is given, with a 
full statement on the constitution of the samples interviewed. It is 
pointed out, however, that the statistical results incorporated in this 
report are at times misleading, and always need careful interpretation. 
The whole report is essentially interpretive, and without the mass of 
qualitative material available the numerical results would at best be 
so superficial as to be of little value, at worst would seem to lead to 
conclusions which the verbatim material shows to be false. It is further 
suggested that verbal attitudes on the subject of family-size are likely 
often to give an inadequate indication of the real reasons for having 
small families. The more widely accepted a convention is by society, 
the less likely the individual is to be able to state accurately his basic 
reasons for following it. The small family today is an accepted con- 
vention. To most people the family of two or three children looks 
the common-sense thing, and they give common-sense reasons for 
wanting it. The problem for population policy is to change peoples'" ideas 
of what looks common-sense. At the outset a good deal may be done by 
assisting those who want more children to have more. But eventually, 
if the coming decline in population is to be forestalled, parents must 
be persuaded to want more. We can get little clue to means of changing 
desires from the common-sense reasons for restricting families. These 
reasons need interpretation and checking against behaviour and related 
attitudes, 

4 . The report as a whole, and each section of it, proceeds from the 
superficial ‘reason’ to the underlying motive. 

I — What is Happening 

5. The process which has led to the present situation, in which the 
populations of the countries of Central and South-Western Europe 
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and North America are likely to start declining within a few decades, 
is outlined. 

6. It is shown that large increases in population in the past have 
been due to a declining death-rate, not an increasing birth-rate. 

7 . Death-rates have continued to decline, with the increase in medical 
knowledge, improved sanitation, etc., but around the middle of last 
century in many countries birth-rates began to decline too. For varying 
periods in different countries the birth-rate has been steadily declining, 
and has been doing so much faster than the death-rate. 

8. In this country the birth-rate has been declining for over half a 
century. It is shown that this decline has been due to married couples 
having smaller families, other factors such as marriage age, amount 
of marriage, etc., having played an insignificant part. 

9. The various terms used to describe the rates at which a population 
is increasing or decreasing are explained. The key to the situation is 
the net reproduction rate. This rate indicates the number of girl children 
who would be born to 1,000 girl babies born now, if the number who 
die at each age remains the same as it is now and the average number 
of children per mother remains the same in the next generation as it 
is in this. The net reproduction rate is expressed as the ratio of the 
number of girl children born to the number of mothers who bear 
them. 

10 . When the net reproduction rate falls below one, not enough 
potential mothers are being bom to replace themselves in the next 
generation — unless either the death-rate declines or the size of family 
each mother bears increases. 

11 . In England and Wales the net reproduction rate fell below 
unity some twenty years ago. Today, no decline in the death-rate can 
offset the forthcoming decline in population. The only way in which 
a decline can be avoided is by mothers having larger families. In 
1930-31 each married woman could expect an average of 2*19 children 
in the course of her life : for the population to replace itself she would 
have needed 2*72. 

12 . Allowing for sterile marriages and other cases in which the 
parents are unable to have children, an average family of at least 
three children is necessary to keep the size of the population stationary. 
The correct figure may be nearer four in all cases where difficulty is 
not experienced in having children ; data on sterility is inadequate 
for an exact estimate. 

13 . It is shown that a declining population is an ageing population. 
This means that the death-rate will rise. At the same time the supply 
of potential mothers will decrease. Once started, a decline will be 
increasingly difficult to arrest. The longer it continued, the greater 
the changes in individual habits necessary to reverse the process. 
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11— What May Happen , , 

14. The likely effects of a decline in the population on the life of 
the country are then discussed. It is shown that a steep and rapid 
decline, such as might possibly be in progress in half a century’s 
time, would have a disastrous effect on economic conditions. 

15. But the immediate problem is that of a relatively slow decline. 
In some respects the results of this may be good, provided the danger of 
recurrent crises and unemployment can be overcome. This danger is 
accentuated by a declining population, for reasons which are outlined. 
If means can be found of preventing these crises, then, in a period of 
slow decline, the standard of living is likely to rise. 

16. However, this is no reason for welcoming a decline or for 
thinking a relatively small decline of little importance. For one thing 
the potential good results are by no means certain; for another, the 
early stages of decline will be producing the conditions which make a 
further and steeper decline more likely. While there is no reason to 
suppose that it would be disastrous if the population of this country 
declined by a few millions, if it did so, the likelihood of its continuing 
to decline by many more millions would be considerable increased. 

ni— Is It Important? 

17. People’s opinions about the importance of the declining birth- 
rate are then examined. It is shown that about one person in four 
welcomes the fact that the birth-rate has been going down for half a 
century, and the same proportion thought the rise in 1943 a bad thing. 

18. Reasons given for thinking a declining birth-rate unimportant 
or positively good can be summarized as follows : 

(a) Distrust of the motives of those who want the birth-rate to 
rise; mainly the belief that the Government wants more 
children in order to have enough soldiers for another war. 

{b) The belief that a small population prevents war; that small 
and sparsely populated countries keep out of war ; that these 
countries are often prosperous and have particularly good 
social services. The Scandinavian countries are frequently 
mentioned as an instance. 

(c) A belief that this country is already over-populated, and that 
fewer people would relieve congestion. 

id) The belief that a declining population will mean a higher 
quality nation, because education, health services, etc., will 
have fewer people for whom to cater. A similar train of 
thought leads people to think that fewer people means less 
unemployed, because there will be fewer people to fill the 
jobs. 
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19. The first of these reasons is only likely to be countered when 
people believe that there is not going to be another war in the near 
hiture. At present a third world war is widely anticipated within the 
next twenty-five years or so. 

20. There is considerable confusion in people’s minds between the 
effects of a declining population and the potentialities of a small 
population. The European countries with a small or sparse population 
have achieved their economic and social position while numbers were 
increasing, not declining. 

21. The other reasons involve an over-simplification of the issues. 
Broadly speaking, if a declining population produces the results which 
are often expected by those who welcome it, it will not be for the 
reasons they expect. 

22. These facts need explaining before the basic assumptions on 
which any attempt to raise the birth-rate must be founded are accepted 
by considerable sections of opinion. 

23. A fallacious belief that populations ‘automatically’ adjust 
themselves to the needs of the times, also tends to make people think 
the declining birth-rate unimportant. Thus many believe that large 
numbers of babies were born during the industrial revolution to meet 
the needs of the factories, but that mass-production now makes these 
large numbers unnecessary. Other believe that the losses involved in 
war are replaced ‘automatically’. 

24. Many of these reasons for welcoming the fall in the birth-rate 
are simply due to lack of factual information, and one of the first 
jobs of population-policy should be to put people in possession of the 
facts. 

rV— Contraception : Cause or Effect 

25. The immediacy and urgency of the problem in this country 
is stressed. It is shown, through examples of the reasons for having a 
baby now rather than earlier or later, that the recent rise in the birth- 
rate is no legitimate ground for beUeving that people have decided to 
have larger families. Very many of the babies born recently are ones 
which would have been born earlier had it not been for the war ; and 
many would have been born later had it not been for drafting overseas 
and danger to the lives of husbands. Delayed births are catching up 
on some of the lost ground of the early war period : advance births, 
early in marriage, are under-cutting some of the postwar birth-rate 
rise which may be expected when husbands return home. But there is 
no indication that couples are having larger families. 

26. In the present study we assume, with the writers of the League 
of Nations Repdrt on the Future Population of Europe and the Soviet 
Union, that ‘the new world will grow out of the old one in somewhat 
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orderly fashion’. It is very improbable that the decline in population, 
result of the consistent trends of over half a century, will be reversed 
within a few years. The birth-rate problem must be considered as the 
problem of this generation for Western civilization. We have to imagine 
it assuming an importance in forming policy and influencing thought 
as great, perhaps, as the prevention of war in the 1920’s and 30’s. 

27. A wide variety of movements and processes may be expected 
both to result from, and be speeded on by, population problems. Most, 
like housing reform, movements for crfeches, larger family allowances, 
domestic help schemes, baby-minders, etc., etc., are likely to be 
generally beneficial — though not necessarily of great importance in 
raising the birth-rate. Commercial developments, so far as we are able 
to visualize them, are likely at worst to be relatively harmless. 

28. However, the population problem seems likely to provoke one 
movement with potential consequences sufficiently unpleasant to 
warrant careful advance scrutiny. An attempt to prohibit or limit the 
use of contraceptives would, at best, produce large numbers of 
‘unwanted’ conceptions; at worst, might lead to a wider use of other 
methods of family-limitation, such as abortion. 

29. The history of contraception in this country is then traced. It 
is shown that contraception is no new phenomenon, and that the 
various methods of limiting family-size sanctioned in various places 
at various times have included contraception, abortion, exposure and 
(as in modern Eire) abstention from marriage. 

30 . While it is true that the first big fillip to birth-control propaganda 
in this country, in the 1870’s, immediately pre-dated the beginning of 
the decline in the birth-rate, this does not mean that contraception 
was the cause of the decline. Contraception is the means, and its wider 
use about the time that the birth-rate started to fall is part cause, part 
effect of the desire for smaller families. Reasons are given for sup- 
posing that the spread of contraceptive knowledge was largely an 
effect of maturing demand. Changes in domestic life occasioned by 
the Industrial Revolution, a questioning of hitherto accepted ideas 
all round, a new self-consciousness about the family-unit, all indicate 
a growing desire for smaller families. 

31 . This report, and, in the long run, population policy, is concerned 
with the desire rather than the means whereby the desire is put into 
practice. Just as making it easier to have large families will only be 
effective if people want them, so making it more dfficult to have small 
families will only be effective if the desire for small families is weak 
or superficial. There is little evidence of a thwarted desire for larger 
families except among a small minority; and there is much evidence 
that the family of two or three children is what people want. Under 
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these circumstances it is doubtful whether putting difficulties in the 
way of having small families would have any important effect on 
numbers. 

32. The general assumption throughout this report is that the 
number of children people have will become increasingly a reflexion 
of the number they want. 

V — Are families planned? 

33. If this is to be the case, there is still a long way to go. In this 
chapter the extent to which families today are planned is discussed. 
It is shown that a very widespread ignorance still exists about any 
method of contraception available for the woman. Reliance on the 
husband is very general and, especially among working class people, 
the husband appears frequently not to consider the wife’s wishes. The 
use of coitus interruptus is also frequent, with frequent failures. 

34. The working class wife’s attitude to family-size is often a fatal- 
istic one — ‘What you’re dotted out for you have’. Among those with 
secondary education 16% said number of children should be left to 
chance; among those with elementary education, 40%. This preliminary 
indication of the background to the differential birth-rate is confirmed 
later. 

35. A clear majority of the families of three or more children 
included in this survey are unplanned families, or the result of plans 
which have not worked out. Probably as many as two-thirds of families 
this size are unplanned. 

36. Unless desires are changed, the birth-rate is likely to continue 
to fall for a long time ahead, simply as the result of increasing use 
of, and knowledge about, contraceptives. Even if desires remained 
the same as they are today, the average femily-size would continue 
to decline for many years, A small change, induced by legislation, 
etc., in the number of children people wanty might well be insufficient 
to balance increasing knowledge about the means of having the number 
they want. 

VI— Marriage bases 

37. In this and the following chapter the place of children in married 
life is discussed. We first discuss the reasons women give for getting 
married. Having children is not frequently mentioned. 

38. Another survey in which a middle class sample were asked what 
they considered the essentials of a happy marriage, shows that children 
are less often included among the essentials than the interests, tolerance, 
affection and financial situation of the couple. 
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39 . While this does not by any means imply that people do not think 
children important, it does mean that babies and the number of 
babies is not one of the chief things which are thought of before 
marriage. 

40 . This is truism enough, but when we come to consider the 
unexpected snags and fulfilments which women find in married life, 
the importance to the birth-rate of a more realistic approach to marriage 
is emphasized. 

41 . In this survey, discounting war-difficulties, 29% of those married 
5-10 years were able to name some disadvantage in married life 
which they had not thought of when they married. The main unexpected 
snags were the loss of freedom and the work involved. For one in 
twenty of those with three or more children, children were the un- 
expected snag ; and for about the same proportion of the same group, 
unexpected money difficulties had arisen. 

42 . These are the marriages which have not turned out as well as 
the wives expected — nearly one in three. Out of these grow the broken 
marriages. Between 5% and 8% of women in all groups except the most 
recently married are willing to tell a stranger on first acquaintance 
that they think their reasons for getting married were wrong. Many 
others do not feel able to say definitely that they were right. One total 
failure in twenty seems a minimum; the real proportion of near- 
breakdowns in probably about one in ten, perhaps more. 

43 . It is unlikely that the partners in these marriages will want to 
increase their families. Some are separated, either legally or voluntarily. 
But even if they are living under the same roof they are unlikely to 
want to complicate the domestic situation further by having more 
children. 

44 . Hitherto the holding together of marriage by the State might 
well have resulted in more children. But as knowledge of contracep- 
tives increases, the problem for tli? birth-rate will not be to stop 
marriages from breaking up but to reduce the number of unhappy 
marriages. Education for marriage may be expected to take an 
important place in school curricula, for partnerships in which the 
obligations and restrictions of marriage are insufficiently appreciated 
are one of the wastage problems for population policy. 


Vll-The place of children in married life 

45 . It is a tacit assumption that there has been a ‘revolt’ against 
parenthood in recent years. We found no signs of any sizeable revolt 
against having a family at all. The overwhelming majority of all 
groups thought that children were important or very important to 
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married life, and a special survey among a middle class group showed 
that they were, if anything, more convinced of the importance of 
children to marriage than the wider sample. 

46 . But the reasons people give for thinking children important show 
clearly that this belief bears no relation to family size. One of the most 
frequent reasons given for thinking children important was that they 
hold the marriage together. A child keeps the husband at home, gives 
the couple a common interest when the interests which brought them 
together are waning, and so on. But these reasons do not necessarily 
imply more than a single child. 

47 . As motives run today, first children are usually born for the 
parents’ sake ; second children often to keep the first company ; third 
and later children often by accident, or in order to have one of another 
sex. 

48 . No social improvements can be expected to have a great effect 
where these are the main motives. Nearly all social measures designed 
to raise the birth-rate will also have the result of reducing marital 
friction, giving husband and wife more time together, etc. An increased 
scope for mutual pleasures may well decrease the desire for children, 
unless motives are changed as well as facilities. It may seem a long 
step to the time when children will be born for their own sake rather 
than their parents’, but as we shall see later, there are signs that some 
such motives are in fact producing the larger families today. 


Vni — Social attitudes to large families 

49 . The small family is today the socially accepted size. Many 
reports from parents and others emphasize the contempt, shame or 
ridicule suffered by those whose families exceed three or so, or who 
hav^ two or three children in rapid succession. It is becoming as 
socially shameful today to have a large family as it was in earlier 
days when a couple was known to be restricting the size of their family. 

50 . Further it is often considered shameful or undignified to have 
children after the age of about 35-37, or when one’s youngest child 
has reached the age to leave school. 

51 . These two attitudes combine to entrench the small family. 
With spacing of two or three years, a two or three years’ wait before 
having the first child, possible inability to conceive at exactly the 
planned time, and a marriage age of about twenty-five, a three-child 
family may be the maximum achievable before childbearing becomes 
vaguely shameful. Much could probably be done to change these 
attitudes both by putting the parents of larger families at less of a 
disadvantage to their less prolific neighbours, and by raising the 
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prestige of motherhood. This should be one of the early jobs of 
population policy. 

IX — ^Unwanted children 

52. Despite all these indications that the small family is the accepted 
ideal, however, there is no indication that many children remain 
‘unwanted’ after they are born. But this fact is of little relevance 
here. Unwanted pregnancies are the important factor, and there is 
ample evidence that they are frequent. Though it is true enough that 
many mothers of very large families only wanted two or three children ; 
though now they’ve got them they ‘wouldn’t be without them’ ; the fact 
remains that if they had been able to prevent their conception they 
would not have had them. The fact that large families are not often 
actively resented bears little, if any, relation to the population problem. 

X — The size of family women want 

53. Previous data on the sized family women want is examined, 
and it is shown that this is likely to give an over-estimate by the inclu- 
sion in the sample of old people past childbearing, and the parents 
of large families, who find natural difficulty in saying that they think 
a smaller family than their own the right size. 

54. In the present investigation women were asked how many 
children they would like to have. Nearly half of those married over 
five years said they would like the number they had already got. Over 
half of those with three or more said this. 

55. In some cases this probably indicated nothing more than a 

decision not to make any more mistakes. And this conclusion is 
reinforced by the fact that one in six of those married over ten years 
said they would like fewer children than they already had. ♦ 

56. An average figure was worked out for the family-size various 
groups would like, ignoring those who specified the number they had 
already got. This is likely to produce a slight under-estimate for 
those married a long time, but almost certainly produces an over- 
estimate for war-marriages. The reasons why this is so are explained 
in the text. 

57. On this basis, the average number of children those with 
secondary and elementary education would like is the same. And the 
average number those who already have three or more would like is 
the same as for those with none, one or two. 

58. The average for all four of these groups is a family of 2-7 
children. This is below replacement level. 
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59. Those married five years and under would like, on average, 2-5. 
These are the parents of the coming generation of children. We have 
already shown that the figure for this group is likely to be an over- 
estimate. Furthermore all these figures are likely to be over-estimates 
of the number of women would like under present circumstances — they 
are to some extent ideals, though, of course, individual circumstances 
have a great influence on replies. It is clear that if everyone felt able 
to have the number of children they now want, and no impediments such as 
sterility, absent husbands, etc., hindered them, the population would 
still not replace itself. 

60. All the evidence indicates that the birth-rate is kept as high as 
it is largely by accidental births. Those with secondary and elementary 
education want the same number; but, iii a similarly constituted sample 
by length of marriage of each group, those with elementary education 
have had 1*9 children, those with secondary education 1-2. Data on 
spacing, discussed later, shows that the less educated go on having 
children longer than the more educated, so this difference is likely 
to be accentuated later on in marriage. The families of the mothers 
of those with elementary education averaged 5-5 children; the families 
of the mothers of those with secondary education 3*6. This difference 
no doubt reflects partly the better opportunities of members of small 
families for extended education ; but even if it were wholly a reflexion 
of this factor, its relevance to population policy would be just as great 
as it would be if it reflected solely the tendency for the more educated 
to have fewer children. Cause and effect are practically inseparable 
here, but the moral to be drawn seems much the same in either case. 

61. It would, however, be a mistake in our view to put the differential 
birth-rate down entirely to differences in knowledge of contraception. 
Though, broadly speaking, the people who have more children want 
the same number as those who have fewer, there is considerable 
evidence that they care less about it. Class differences in family-size 
are likely to smooth over to some extent with the spread of contra- 
ceptive knowledge, but it is doubtful whether they would ever iron out 
completely under similar circumstances to the present. 

62. The most popular family-size is two children. 61% of the newly- 
married would like this number. Practically no one, except those who 
have already got a lot of children and wish they hadn’t, want none at all. 
Three-child families are quite popular, though not nearly as popular as 
two’s. Only about one in twelve of the parents of tomorrow want more 
than three. 

63. A rise in the birth-rate to replacement level might conceivably be 
affected temporarily if wastage through miscarriages, sterility, infant 
mortality, etc., were almost completely eliminated, and knowledge of 
contraception did not increase. But even then the country would be 
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relying on accidental births to keep it from extinction, and the solution 
would be very temporary. The only permanent solution is that people 
should want more children. 


XI— Spacing and fecundity 

64 * Information on the spacing of children is then discussed. It is 
shown that there are no important differences in the past twelve years or 
so in the length of time people wait before having their first child. 

65. Those with large families and those with elementary education 
tend to have their first child considerably earlier than those with small 
families and those with secondary education. 

66. There is, however, no significant difference between the pro- 
portion of gaps of up to three years, and of three years or more 
between children of mothers with elementary and secondary education. 

67. But there is a considerable difference between the spacing in 
families of two, and families of three or more. 28% of the gaps in the 
small families are under three years, compared with 50% in the 
larger families. 

68. An analysis of the spacing of all the two-child families of parents 
married over 5 years shows that twice as many of the gaps between chil- 
dren are five years or more where mothers only have elementary education 
as where they have secondary education (20%-41%). 

69. Since over five years is unusual for a planned spacing, and since 
we know in any case that planning is considerably less frequent among 
the less educated, it seems likely that most of the longer gaps indicate 
difficulty in conceiving the second child when it was wanted, or that one 
or more miscarriages have occurred between children. 

70. Our tentative interpretation of this data is as follows. Those 
who tend to use contraceptives most have their first child considerably 
later than those who use them less. But contraceptive-users space their 
families in very much the same way when they have large ones, and have 
their children closer together than non-users when they have small ones. 
Contraceptives used for spacing do not appear to ^ an appreciable 
factor in the differential birth-rate — or rather, the effect of using con- 
traceptives for spacing by the more educated is similar to the effect of 
low fecundity and miscarriages among the less educated. In other words 
it is only when contraceptives are used to delay the birth of the first 
child or to stop having children altogether that the family-size of non- 
users catches up on them. 

71. This, of course, is only a temporary situation and dependent on 
the smaller use of contraceptives made by less educated and poorer 
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people at present. It probably means that they are less likely to do any- 
thing about it if they have difficulty iii conceiving children than the more 
educated, and are more subject to miscarriage on account of their 
general standard of health. It may mean that they are less fecund. 

72. The alleged decline in fecundity which has been put forward as a 
possible contributory cause of the declining birth-rate seems impossible 
to prove or disprove. Those who don’t use contraceptives are having 
considerably smaller families than their mothers had, but since many of 
them don’t use contraceptives became they have difficulty in conceiving 
this fact in itself demonstrates nothing. 

73. It is, however, clear that very many couples do have difficulty in 
conceiving children, either their first or a later one. Where families are 
planned and spaced, involuntary delays may lead to a reduction in 
numbers. Sub-fertility is becoming increasingly important whether or 
not it is becoming more frequent. There is much evidence that couples 
frequently do nothing to remedy their condition ; among working-class 
people especially it is often taken in a fatalistic way. Where medical 
advice is taken, it appears that quite frequently the patient is told there 
is nothing wrong, but still fails to produce children. 

74. The underlying assumption seems to be that the fault lies in the 
woman, and it appears probable that examination of the husband is 
insufficiently insisted upon. 

75. It is suggested that publicity emphasizing both the frequency of 
sub-fertility and the possibility of treatment is needed. This should be 
directed particularly to the working class. 

Xn — Why so few ? 

76. The reasons women give for not wanting larger families are 
broadly outlined, six different sets of data being compared. 

77. The distinction is emphasized between the factors which : 

(a) Stop people from having as many children as they want ; and 

(b) Might encourage them to have more than they want to have at 

present. 

78. There are two birth-rate problems whichy in our estimation^ call for 
quite different treatment. The problem of the wanted-mbom and the 
problem of the unwanted-unborn, 

79. The first problem is the broad problem of wastage. It includes 
infantile mortality, sterility, sub-fertility; but it also includes such factors 
as housing arrangements which make it virtually impossible to con- 
template having a wanted baby ; household responsibilities which seem 
so great that the mother cannot face having another child although she 
would like to have one ; etc. 
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80. The evidence suggests that the number of women who feel unable 
to have a child they really want because of external circumstances is 
relatively small. Direct legislative action designed to raise the birth-rate 
will impact primarily on this group, and we do not consider that its 
effect is likely to be very great. 

81. It is much easier for parents to say why they want small families 
than it is for them to imagine circumstances in which they might want 
larger ones. But the latter is the problem which has to be solved. There 
is no reason to suppose that because over half of women married 5-10 
years say they don’t want more children on account of money diflS- 
culties, housework, or the chances in life of the children, these women 
would have more if the diflBculties were alleviated. These are simply the 
reasons in favour of small families. They only form a foundation from 
which to assess the relative importance of various possible means of 
persuading people to want large families. 

82. The majority of women are not able to think of anything which 
might make them change their mind about the number of children they 
want, though they are ready enough to give their reasons for wanting 
the small number they do. Even when they were asked specifically 
whether five separate factors might might make them want more, except 
in the case of having the sort of house they wanted among the newly- 
married, a clear majority in all groups either thought their ideas would 
not be changed, or were doubtful. 

83. We have to interpret the meaning of the reasons people give for 
wanting small families through verbatim comments, case histories, etc., 
check these interpretations against their response to various suggested 
means of persuading them to change their mind, and finally to check 
attitude against attitude, and behaviour against ideas. 

XU— The Unborn 

84. We have shown that only a tiny minority want no children at all. 
Very few indeed (5% in the highest group) want a single child. 

85. There were 66 women in this sample who had not had a child at 
all after five or more years of marriage. Only 4 of these can be classified 
as not wanting children. The reasons why these women have not had 
children are given. It is shown that about three-quarters have not had 
children for physical or psychological reasons unrelated to general 
social conditions. About half of these either are, or believe themselves 
to be, sterile. 

86. Of 98 women having only one child after five years or more of 
marriage, one-fifth have had miscarriages, Caesarian sections, opera- 
tions making childbirth unlikely or impossible, or have borne a child 
which has died. One in eight have tried to have another, but have found 
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themselves sub-fertile. Various other reasons unconnected with social 
conditions are given. No more than one in four, probably less, of these 
one-child marriages fulfil the conscious wishes of the mother. 

87. These represent the least ambiguous cases of wanted-unbom 
children, and they cover a large majority of all childless and one-child 
marriages. 


XrV— ni-health, sab-health and fear of childbirth 

88. The fact that health reasons are not frequently given for not 
wanting more children is probably an inadequate index of the fre- 
quency with which sub-normal health influences decisions. Examples 
are quoted of cases in which tiredness, bad nerves, etc. are evidenced, 
though not necessarily as a specific reason for not wanting a larger 
family. The frequent defeatist attitude of working-class women towards 
their own capacity to bear children is instanced. It seems probable that 
low health standards have a considerable half-conscious influence on 
decisions, and that physical health may have its influence in producing 
a psychological attitude of unwillingness to get involved in the diffi- 
culties of having children. 

89. The fear of childbirth, which is found most frequently among the 
working class aggregates in the East End, is a vital factor for a minority. 
Though the minority is small, the influence is great. As a single factor 
deciding people not to have another child it is the most clearly decisive 
of any. 

90. There is evidence of a small-scale ‘revolt’ against painful labour^ 
due to the belief that those who can pay for it may now bear children 
without pain. This seems likely to grow. 

91. It is significant that the fear of childbirth is most frequent in areas 
where the effect of frequent pregnancies on others can most often be 
seen. A good deal of this fear is based on knowledge of the death or 
illness of others, or of the frequently depressed health of working-class 
wives who have had many children. It is likely that a decline in infantile 
and maternal mortality would encourage a minority to have more 
children, as well as raising the birth-rate more directly. 


XV — Selfishness ? 

92. People frequently say of others that their reasons for having few 
children are selfish. These ‘selfish’ motives reduce to a desire for plea- 
ures and leisure outside the home. In essence they boil down to pre- 
ferring a wider social life to the ties of a large family. To the parents 
themselves they look common sense ; people have little inhibition about 
giving as their own reasons those which others call ‘selfish’. 
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93. Nor are today’s parents impressed by the arguments of their 
parents when they say that they managed all right with a large family. 
The general attitude is that ‘times have changed’, and that anyway past 
generations would not have had such large families if they could have 
helped it. 

94. If these ‘selfish’ motives were weakened by making it easier for 
parents to have more children and a wider social life as well, we see little 
sign that the effect on the birth-rate would be great. To ask women why 
they don’t want large families today is often equivalent to asking them 
why they don’t want to spend more time in the home. The reason in very 
many cases is not that there is anything wrong with the home, but sim- 
ply that they prefer other things. If it is made easier for them to enjoy 
these external activities and have more children, that is no good reason 
for supposing that they will have more children. Making it easier to get 
away from home will not necessarily make home life more attractive. 

XVI— Economic paradox 

95. By far the most frequent reason women give for wanting a smal 
family is the economic one. Most suggested measures for raising the 
birth-rate involve, directly or indirectly, improvements of economic 
conditions. Yet an American writer suggests the improvement of 
economic status as the surest means of reducing the rate of growth in 
over-populated regions ; the writers of the League of Nations Report on 
future population trends suggest that the ‘relief of economic burdens 
of parenthood’ may ‘at worst . . , bring a strengthening of the trend 
towards lower fertility’; the improvements of economic conditions which 

* population policy is likely to encourage will accelerate trends which 
have accompanied the birth-rate decline over the past half-century. 

96. While it is true that very many parents feel they ‘can’t afford’ 
more children, it is only at the lowest economic levels that this means 
inability to pay for the necessities of life. It is quite clear from the 
present material that family allowances, based on part-subsistence or 
even full subsistence costs, will only go a very short way towards 
meeting the diflSculties of those who ‘can’t afford’ another baby. 

97. It is the cost of a ‘chance in life’ which most parents are con- 
sidering when they say they restrict their families for economic reasons. 
The indications are that few would contemplate another child unless 
they were sure that they could give each member of the larger family the 
same chances as each member of the smaller one. Furthermore, most 
would wish to do this without depressing their own, parental standards. 

98. Within this pattern, cash allowances seem likely to play a 
subsidiary part. While substantial minorities feel their decisions might 
be altered by family allowances, those who look upon cash payments 
favourably are thinking in terms of sufficient money to pay the full basic 
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costs. Even East End mothers suggest an average allowance of 14s. 
a week. 

99 . As well as encouraging children most among the lowest income 
levels, allowances on the scale women feel necessary to make them 
change their minds seem likely to provoke an unfavourable social 
atmosphere towards those with large families. 

100 . It is only in a context of general security that allowances can be 
devoted exclusively to the child, or can in themselves contribute greatly 
towards economic security. Recurrent unemployment and vacillatiou 
of income means that any allowance must be spread over the whole 
family at intervals, and the child’s chances in life are in no way assanred 
by the most generous allowance alone. 

101 . A consideration of what women mean by saying they are 
unable to ‘afford’ another child shov/s that: 

(fl) permanent economic security is much more important than 
temporary economic prosperity; 

(6) the chance in life which they want for the extra child can never be 
assured by cash payments. 

102 . In our interpretation the evidence points to allowances in kind 
and services, with subsidiary cash allowances on a limited scale, as the 
only likely solution to the economic side of the birth-rate problem. 

103 . An extension of free education is particularly indicated, and 
this, unlike most other measures discussed, is likely to affect primarily 
the artisan rather than the unskilled working class. But the middle class 
is unlikely to be greatly affected. Educational chances for the children 
are of primary importance for this class, and it is suggested that an 
extension of non-fee-paying education, beyond anything so far con- 
templated, may be necessary in order to preserve the fee-paying class 
from extinction. 

104 . Cash allowances are a desirable adjunct to educational reform. 
Late education means a longer period during which parents will have 
to support their children. Among working-class people the raising of the 
school leaving age will involve considerable financial outlay, and many 
are worried about it for this reason. 

105 . Whatever the present economic situation of the parents, future 
difficulties can be more easily overcome if the family is small. Examples 
are given of parents whose present finances are adequate but whose 
children are delayed or not born at all because of uncertainty about the 
future. A programme of general economic security will have far more 
meaning in these cases than any scheme of direct financial aid. 

106 . Security of employment for husbands, plus higher rates of pay, 
are often suggested spontaneously by wives who reject the idea of allow- 
ances, and resent the possibility of being ‘paid to have children’. 

L 
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107 . indirect evidence indicates that, within the framework of 
"security, the main body of allowances should be in kind and services 
rather than cash. Free orange juice, milk, etc., as already available, 
should be supplemented by coupons exchangeable for other necessities 
such as boots and shoes. Free education, free medical attention, should 
be extended so that the cost of parental ambition may be reduced. 
Eventually it may prove necessary to abolish paid services in these key 
matters in order to preserve those whose ambitions still extend to them 
from extinction. 

108 . In this context, a relatively small cash allowance will be an 
assured contribution towards the outstanding costs which remain. 

109 . The evidence on which these suggestions are based is largely 
omitted here in the interests of treating an exceedingly complex subject 
briefly. It is, of course, given in the text. 

XVn— Housing 

110 . Housing problems are of paramount importance in determining 
family-size today, and are likely to become more important at the 
lower income levels as knowledge of contraception increases. 

111 . Three-fifths of those with elementary education, the same pro- 
portion of those with less than three children, and seven-tenths of the 
newly married felt that they might change their ideas about the number 
of children they wanted if they could live in the sort of house they liked. 

112. Jhere is ample evidence that, in the case of the recently married, 
housing conditions are itdWy stopping people from having wanted children, 
56% of war-brides were living with relatives or sharing houses (com- 
pared with 10% of those married over 10 years). Most of the rest were 
living in flats or rooms — less than one in ten of those married during 
the war had a house to themselves. These conditions often make it 
virtually impossible to contemplate a baby — ‘If I’d have a child just 
now. I’d be properly sunk’. 

113 . The housing problem is partly a wastage problem — the problem 
of the wanted-unborn. But we must be careful not to exaggerate the 
likely effects of improved housing on the birth-rate. Many of those who 
say they might have more children if they had the house they’d like, are 
simply those who are fed up with their present housing and feel they 
might change their minds about anything if it were improved. 

114 . All the statistics really measure is the extreme unsuitability of 
much of present housing for bringing up children at all. It is significant that 
spontaneous child-housing grumbles seldom refer to the size of the 
house, often to the lack of amenities. Women imagine themselves in a 
place where these worries are eliminated, and they feel that everything 
would be different. But such changes as do take place will afiect the 
next generation of parents : by then standards will have altered, 
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necessary to put them within the range of those who already feel the 
need urgently. Numerous possibilities have been publicly suggested, but 
whichever is adopted it is likely to put domestic help within the range 
of a far wider group than before. This may well increase the demand, 
and the solution of the problem in this generation breed another in the 
next. Like other improvements in social amenities, a rationalization of 
the domestic help system is likely to raise standards all round. 

XIX — ^Middle class routine— the future pattern? 

123. Indeed, today’s middle-class problems are likely to become 
increasingly the general pattern, as the raising of general social standards 
proceeds. In this chapter detailed observations are recorded of the 
routine of two lower middle-class mothers of contrasting types. Their 
views about family-size are related to their daily habits and difficulties, 
and many of the factors discussed in earlier chapters are shown in 
operation. 

124. Despite the great difference in their characters, their approach 
to family life, and despite the fact that one is an inefficient housewife 
and the other efficient, it is shown that their whole outlook includes 
many common factors. 

125. We can characterize these common factors under one broad 
generalization. These women feel that they have bitten off more than they 
can chew. They feel insecure, unable to act up to their own standards, 
tired and often depressed by the effort to do so. They feel that life is 
passing them by as they use up their energies in attempting something 
which they are unable to achieve to their own satisfaction. 

126. These middle-class standards have run ahead of the means of 
achieving them, and in essence this is what is happening all along the line. 
Parents find all their energies consumed in achieving what they want for 
one or two children, and at the same time keeping up their own home- 
and social-standards. Ambition has run ahead of amenity, not only for 
the middle class, where amenities have deteriorated, but for the lower 
inco ne groups as well, where amenities have improved but social ambition 
has increased more rapidly. 


XX— Like my Mum 

127. What has happened to persuade those born into large and happy 
families to have so few children in their generation? We trace here the 
story of two generations, their household routines and the basis of their 
decisions about family-size. We first visit the house of Mrs. Smith, wife 
of a farm labourer and mother of thirteen children, all of whom still pay 
regular visits to their home. Then into the lives and households of her 
daughters. 
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128. This account should be read in full. It is in itself a summary-in- 
action of most of the points we have been discussing, showing how the 
various motives for restricting family-size intermingle in practice, and 
cannot be adequately resummarized. 

129. Among the daughters of this large family one common trend 
stands out. That is, their lack of interest in the ideas of having large 
families themselves, A variety of motives have been the immediate cause 
of restricting their families — sub-fertility, over-consciousness about 
household routines, factors of economics and ambition, psycho- 
logical frictions between husband and wife, etc., etc. — but it is abund- 
antly clear that none of Mrs. Smith’s daughters has ever seriously 
contemplated having a really big family. Nor does Mrs. Smith encourage 
them to do so. Intensely proud of her own achievement in rearing 
thirteen children, decrying the softness of the present generation who 
cannot deal with a large family, she neverthless encourages her children 
to stop at one or two. And the only daughter who looks like having a 
largish family is the one whose environment and methods are nearest 
to those of her mother, who is married to a farm labourer, has children 
because she likes it, lives in a council house in a bit of a muddle, brings 
up a happy, healthy family but has no great ambitions for them, treats 
her children as instinct dictates, and runs her household as time allows, 
without worrying overmuch about dirt, prestige or the future. 

130. This is the pattern which social ambition, the exhortations of 
baby-books and housewife-magazines, competition, the growing prestige 
of education, the stimulation of citizenship-interests in women, the 
pull of external distractions, and a hundred and one other factors, are 
helping to eliminate. It is, in a sense, a ramshackle makeshift pattern, 
but it succeeds by one criterion where the scientific, eugenic pattern 
today conspicuously fails. It delivers the goods. 

131. Today, a family the size of Mrs. Smith’s would take a lot of 
laughing off. Virtually no one would have such a family on purpose. 
The remaining few who would deliberately have a family half the size 
are out of date by current social codes. We have to construct a social 
framework where the family of 4-6, deliberately conceived by intelligent 
citizens with modern outlooks and modern interests, makes some kind 
of sense. 

132. We suggest, first, a broad framework of economic and social 
security. As a secondary measure, legislation designed to lift the burdens 
of parenthood, ambiguous in its potentialities, possibly leading people 
to seek external activities more instead of having more children, but 
certainly — in our interpretation — a large effort for a very small birth- 
rate return if the framework is not built first. 

133. Is this enough? To remove the main conscious restrictive factors, 
probably. But the problem we posed at the beginning remains. How far 
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are the reasons people give for following the social convention of small 
families their real reasons, and how far are they accepted ‘excuses’, 
social evasions of a deeper underlying mood? We attempt a partial 
answer to this question in the following chapters. 

XXI— Mothers’ faiths 

134. The nature of women’s religious beliefs and attitudes today is 
discussed. Even in the short age-interval which this survey covers, the 
proportion of women professing no religious faith at all is much larger 
among the younger than the older wives. Just over half of the younger 
ones say they are not religious, about a quarter profess some sectarian 
affiliation, and the rest hold some form of personal faith. 

135. The predominant note throughout is vagueness. There is little 
sign that religion plays a vital part in the lives of any but a very small 
minority in any group ; nor is lack of religious faith usually anything 
more definite than disinterest. 

136. This predominant vagueness of attitude, which is documented, 
does not look, superficially, as if it could have any important affect on 
other conscious attitudes. In fact, a correlation of religious outlook and 
attitudes to family planning shows no significant difference in the pro- 
portion of irreligious, vaguely religious and Church of England people 
who do not use contraceptives. Roman Catholics say that family-size 
should be left to chance more, but not much more, often than other 
groups. 

137. When, however, we check religious attitudes against behaviour 
we find quite considerable differences. In order to eliminate the effects 
of age on religious attitude, only those married over ten years are con- 
sidered. These have mainly, as we have already shown, completed 
families. The average family-size of those with no religious beliefs w 2*1 
children: of those with personal religious faiths, 3*2, of those who say 
they belong to the Church of England, 3*0; of Roman Catholics, 3*0. 

138. Thus, though there is no difference between the attitude of 
religious and irreligious to family-planning, except in the case of 
Catholics, there is a difference in the number of children they actually 
have, which is not due to the Catholics in the sample being more 
prolific than others. 

139. These differences are all the more significant when we consider 
the weakness of the attitudes involved. Even the small spark of religious 
faith which remains today may be making the difference between perpetua- 
tion and eventual extinction. 

140. But religious faith is declining. As spiritual objectives and futures 
blur, faith in the material future becomes of increasing importance to 
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people’s outlook. Neither religion nor the future of the world were at all 
frequentl) mentioned in spontaneous comment as a motive determining 
the number of children in the family. Yet, when women were asked if 
they thought that being sure of the future would make a difference to 
number of children they would like to have, over half of those married 
less than five years said it might. 

141. As a further check, women were asked what they thought things 
would be like after the war. Pessimism predominated in the low birth- 
rate areas surveyed. 

142. A correlation of attitudes to post-war with family-size would 
have no meaning, since the attitudes post-date the birth of the babies^ 
However, attitude can be correlated with attitude. Among those who 
were optimistic about postwar affairs 45% wanted none, one or two chil- 
dren only: among those who were pessimistic, 62% wanted this number, 
31% of the optimists wanted three or more, 18% of the pessimists. The 
rest were vague or wanted the number they already had. 

143. There certainly appears to be an association between number of 
children and faith in the future which goes deeper than women realize 
(or, at least, are prepared to say). 

144. The various aspects of the material future which are implicated 
are then discussed. The belief that there will be widespread unemploy- 
ment after the war is related to family-decisions. Personal worries about 
the security of husbands in their jobs are also often felt by wives to be 
an influence. 

145. It is very widely believed that there will be another war in the 
coming generation, and this broader lack of faith is also related to 
decisions on the number of children people decide to have. The evidence 
of opinion polls in America, Canada and Australia shows that this 
belief is not confined to this country. 

146. A wider lack of faith in the goodwill of those in authority is 
shown, and related to case histories. 

147. Lack of purposefulness in life, a disbelief in their own part in 
shaping the future, and a belief that others will not shape it the way they 
want, is — we suggest — deep ingrained in the attitude which stakes all in 
building up the personal material chances of a couple of children, the 
policy of safety-first both for the children and the parents. 

148. We cannot prove a connection between family-size and a sense 
of purposefulness in life. We can only describe the symptoms and 
attempt a diagnosis. Whether this diagnosis is correct, time perhaps, 
will tell. 

* Such a correlation was made, however, in order to see whether those who were pessimistic about post- 
war affairs were likely to be simply temperamentally pessimistic. Their was no difference in actual family 
size between pessimists and optimists. 
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XXn — ^Eugenic Prospect 

149. The evidence we have collected leads us to present a somewhat 
gloomy picture of the prospects of solving the birth-rate problem by direct 
pro-natalist measures^ legislation and propaganda. 

150. One general conclusion, implicit in all this material, is reached. 
If the problem is soluble it will be solved not by weakening the motives 
against larger families. The eventual solution lies in strengthening the 
motives in favour of having more children. 

151. The motives against are legion, and many have been described 
in detail in this report. Most of the major problems of our kind of 
civilization are involved. 

152. But the number of parents who want another child and are 
stopped from having it by these social problems is not large. A fusion of 
many problems in their minds go to produce the common-sense, super- 
ficial ‘reason’ — but the fundamental fact remains that for the most part 
parents today do not actively, knowingly, want more children than they are 
having already. 

153. Under these circumstances we cannot reasonably expect changes 
aimed at lifting the burdens of parenthood alone to produce many extra 
children. People do not change their habits just because it becomes 
easier to do so. They must want to change them before merely simpli- 
fying matters will have an appreciable effect. 

154. At present, as we have shown, there is little difference between 
the number of children people in various groups would like to have. But 
there is a considerable difference in the number the more and less 
educated do have. 

155. It has been said that wealth and babies today are distributed in 
inverse ratio. But clearly lack of money is not one of the ‘reasons’ why 
people have large families. Wealth and education are distributed in 
direct ratio, and babies are distributed in inverse ratio to education. 

156. It would make some sense to suggest a causal connection 
between lack of education and large families, since we know that there 
are many more accidental conceptions among the less educated. 

157. But evidence is given which suggests that the relationship 
between family-size and education is cross-cut by broad environmental 
factors. 

158. Attitudes to the post-war world are compared by area and by 
education. Optimism and pessimism is distributed in almost exactly the 
same way among more and less educated people. But there are more 
than twice as many optimists per pessimist in the high as in the low 
birth-rate areas surveyed. 

159. General trends of attitude among class-groups are then dis- 
cussed. Lack of opinion, plus an optimism often based on ‘wishful 
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thinking’ rather than reason, are frequently found among the working 
class, the middle class being more opinionated and more pessimistic. 

160. The same pattern is found in contrasting the high and low birth- 
rate areas. It is, we suggest, a ‘class’ trend which cuts across educa- 
tional differences. Working-class optimism-plus-indifferencc is not a 
healthy hopefulness or a tough independence of external events. It is a 
superficial optimism with little solidity, and an indifference often near 
to apathy. 

161. Both the qualitative and quantitative information obtained in 
this survey suggest that the people who are having large families now are 
mostly those who care least how many children^ they have, and not those 
who really want a lot, 

162. Today we are relying largely on the ignorant and the apathetic, 
the don’t knows and the don’t cares, to keep the birth-rate as high as it 
is. Direct pro-natalist legislation is likely to accentuate this trend — a 
little extra will always mean more to those who have least, and those 
who have large families now through ignorance and apathy rather than 
desire come mainly from the lowest income strata. 

163. Direct birth-rate legislation seems likely to raise the birth-rate 
most where it is already highest. But for a quality nation it will be neces- 
sary to raise it to at least the same level where today it is especially low. 
Babies are being born now in ‘inverse ratio’ to parental ambition, for 
ambition is one of the chief motives behind family restriction. To 
reverse this trend, new motives must arise. Direct planning for baby 
production may well pull up numbers and pull quality down. Only by 
indirect means, we submit, is the birth-rate problem likely to be solved 
permanently or satisfactorily. The success of direct measures is depen- 
dent upon the creation of a new mood and a new desire which will 
provide something for material stimuli to bite on. Plan and legislate 
towards a brighter and more purposeful future for tomorrow’s babies, 
and the birth-rate may look after itself. 
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THE QUESTIONNAIRE 


A. Exact age 

B. Class 

C. Date of marriage 

D. Children boys girls ages stillborn, died in 

infancy date (and add any other notes available on the 

children — health, appearance, dress, etc.) 

E. Living in House /Flat with bedrooms living rooms. Owned/ 

rented /living with relatives. 

F. Contact educated up to. . . .age 

G. No. of children in family of mother of contact 

H. (Verbatim), (a) Are you religious or not? 

(b) (if yes) What is your religion? 

1. Are you in a job now? (Factual. Find out precisely what the person 
is doing if working.) 

2. (If working), (a) Do you expect to go on working after the war? 

(b) Do you want to? 

3. What do you feel the next ten years of your life will be like? Are 
you looking forward to them, or aren’t you looking forward to 
them much? 

4. What were your main reasons for getting married? 

5. Do you think now that you were right or wrong in yom reasons for 
getting married? 

6. (a) Now you are married, were there any advantages which you 

didn’t think of before? 

(b) (If yes) What advantages? 
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7. (a) Arc there any rfwadvantages which you didn’t think of before? 
(b) (If yes) What disadvantages? 

S. How important do you think children are to married life? 

9. How many children would you like to have yourself? 

10. (If 3 or under and this more than she has at present) Why don’t 
you want more than that? 

11. (If none, or no more than she has at present) Why don’t you want 
any/any more children? 

12. (If she has more than she says she wants) How is it that you have 
had more than you want? 

13. (a) Do you think people should decide when^^they get married how 

many children they are going to have, or work it out as they go 
along, or leave it to chance? 

(b) (If either of first alternatives) Have you definitely decided yet 
yourself? 

(c) (Whatever answer to (a)) Do you and your husband agree or. 
disagree about this? 

If at this point in the interview it is clear that the woman cannot have 
any more children, omit all the following questions except the last. If 
the woman wants lots more children, or clearly has no inhibitions about 
having as many as possible — but only in these cases — omit questions 
14-20. Ask question 21 in all cases. 

14. (a) Can you think of anything that might make you want to have 

more children than you do now? 

{b) (If yes) What? 

15. If you didn’t have to go through so much in actually having a child, 
do you think that would make a difference to the number of 
children you would like to have? 

16. (a) If the government gave money allowances for children, do you 

think that would make a difference to the number of children 
you would like to have? 

(6) (If attitude to family allowances favourable) How much do 
you think the allowances should be? 
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17. Do you think if you could have some help in the house that would 
make a diflFerence to the number of children you would like to 
have? 

18. Do you think if you could live in the sort of house you like that 
would make a diflFerence to the number of children you would like 
to have? 

19. Do you think if you could be sure of the future that would make a 
diflFerence to the number of children you would like to have? 

20. Can you think of anything else that would make a diflFerence to* 
the number of children you would like to have? 

21. Finally, what do you think things are going to be like after the 
war? 
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FACTUAL INFORMATION 


Married for No, of Education London 

children Region 


More 


5 yrs. 

Less 

3 or 

Secon- 

Ele- 

Low 

High 

than 

\0yrs. 

5-10 

yrs. 

or 

less 

than 

3 

more 

dary 

men- 

tary 

birth- 

rate 

birth- 

rate 

A. Average age 

38 

31 

26 

30 

37 

32 

32 

32 

32 

B. Average number 

of living children 

2*9 

16 

•7 


4-2 

1*2 

1-9 

1-8 

2*1 

E. Living in house(%) 

42 

23 

6 

16 

48 

30 

21 

12 

17 

Living in flat(%) 

48 

58 

38 

47 

42 

38 

49 

62 

59 

Living with rela- 
tives and sharing 

(%) . ■ 

10 

19 

56 

37 

10 

32 

30 

26 

24 

G. Average number 
of mothers’ chil- 

dren 

5-5 

5‘0 

4-5 

4*6 

51 

3-6 

5-5 

5*0 

60 

People interviewed 

288 

182 

317 

612 

175 

222 

565 

221 

192 


MAIN RESULTS 

Question H 

(a) Are you religious or not? 

(b) (If yes) What is your religion? 

Married for No. of Education London 

children Region 


More 5 yrs. Less 3 or Secon- Ele- Low High 

than 5-10 or than more dory men- birth- birth- 

10>'r5. yrs. less 3 tary rate rate 


Not religious (%) . . 32 

Vaguely religious ( %) 32 

Church of England 
(%) .. .24 

Roman Catholic (%) 8 

Other (%) .. 4 

288 


45 

52 

49 

25 

24 

22 

23 

38 

17 

19 

19 

23 

12 

6 

8 

15 

2 

1 

1 

5 

181 

317 

611 

175 


44 

43 

47 

43 

20 

28 

24 

27 

29 

17 

19 

18 

5 

10 

8 

10 

2 

2 

2 

2 


221 565 221 


192 
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Question 3 

What do you feel the next ten years of your life will be like? Are you 
looking forward to them, or aren’t you looking forward to them much? 



Married for 

No. of 
children 

Education 

London 

Region 


More 

than 

5-10 

yrs. 

5 yrs, 
or 
less 

Less 

than 

3 

3 or 

more 

Secon- 

dary 

Ele- 

men- 

tary 

Low 

birth- 

rate 

High 

birth- 

rate 

Looking forward (%) 

63 

53 

68 

63 

64 

75 

58 

67 

60 

Not looking forward 
(%) 

8 

10 

5 

7 

6 

6 

8 

13 

6 

Neutral (%) . . 

29 

37 

27 

30 

3a 

19 

34 

20 

34 

People interviewed . . 

288 

180 

313 

606 

175 

220 

561 

218 

190 

Question 8 










How important do you think children are to married life? 




Married for 

No. of 

children 

* 

Education 

London 

Region 

More 


5 yrs. 

Less 3 or 

Secon- 

Ele- 

Low High 

than 

5-10 

or 

than more 

dary 

men- 

birth- birth- 

lO^rj. 

yrs. 

less 

3 


tary 

rate rate 


Very important ( %) 

67 

63 

55 

58 

75 

55 

64 

57 

61 

Important (%) 

21 

22 

28 

26 

16 

29 

23 

30 

25 

Not very important 

7 

5 

6 

6 

6 

5 

6 

5 

7 

Depends and don ’t 
Itnow (%). . 

5 

10 

11 

10 

3 

11 

7 

8 

7 


287 

177 

315 

606 

173 

220 

559 

220 

189 
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Question 9 

How many children would you like to have yourself? 


Married for No. of Education London 

children Region 


More 


5 yrs. 

Less 

3 or 

Secon- 

Ele- 

Low 

High 

than 

5-10 

or 

than 

more 

dary 

men- 

birth- 

birth- 


yrs. 

less 

3 


tary 

rate 

rate 


0 children (%) 

1 

1 

0 

0 

3 

0 

1 

0 

2 

1 „ (7o) 

2 

3 

5 

4 

1 

3 

4 

2 

4 

2 „ (%) .. 

17 

22 

45 

35 

14 

36 

28 

23 

20 

3 „ (%) .. 

6 

13 

18 

14 

5 

13 

12 

13 

8 

More than 3 (%) .. 
Same number as got 

9 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

7 

10 

3 

(%) 

48 

45 

16 

29 

54 

28 

37 

37 

50 

Vague (%).. 

17 

10 

10 

11 

15 

11 

11 

15 

13 

‘Or one more’ (%). . 

6 

8 

20 

14 

3 

12 

12 

12 

9 

One of other sex (%) 

2 

5 

9 

6 

3 

9 

4 

5 

2 

People interviewed . . 

287 

180 

315 

607 

175 

220 

562 

220 

191 

Question 10 and 11 










Why don’t you want more than that? {Any! any more children?) 



Married for 

No. of 

Education 

London 





children 



Region 


More 


5 yrs. 

Less 

3 or 

Secon- 

Ele- 

Low 

High 


than 

5-10 

or 

than 

more 

dary 

men- 

birth- 

birth- 

\0yrs. 

yrs. 

less 

3 



tary 

rate 

rate 

Money {%) .. 

17 

29 

23 

22 

25 

13 

26 

12 

32 

Housing (%) 

4 

5 

2 

4 

3 

1 

5 

4 

6 

Health (%) 

5 

7 

2 

5 

3 

3 

5 

7 

5 

Agc(%) .. 

16 

5 

6 

8 

17 

15 

7 

11 

6 

Fear of childbirth ( %) 
Work, responsibility 

2 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

(7o) 

13 

17 

15 

14 

13 

16 

13 

12 

13 

Future security ( %) 
Children’s chances 

2 

4 

4 

3 

4 

4 

2 

3 

3 

(specified) (%) .. 

10 

12 

22 

17 

10 

16 

15 

13 

12 

Husband trouble ( %) 

1 

3 

0 

1 

1 

2 

0 

3 

0 

War reasons ( %) . . 

Inability to have more 

4 

3 

2 

3 

2 

3 

3 

3 

6 

(%) 

19 

7 

2 

10 

5 

9 

9 

11 

10 

Other (%).. 

6 

4 

4 

5 

2 

6 

4 

3 

5 

Vague (%) .. 

11 

11 

25 

17 . 

18 

19 

16 

18 

11 

People interviewed . . 

193 

149 

261 

516 

87 

175 

428 

176 

155 
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Question \3a 

Do you think people should decide when they get married how many 
children they are going to have, or work it out as they go along, or leave 
it to chance? 


Married for No. of Education London 

children Region 


More 


5 yrs. 

Less 

3 or 

Secon- 

Ele- 

Low 

High 

than 

5-10 

or 

than 

more 

dary 

men- 

birth- 

birth- 


yrs. 

less 

3 



tary 

rate 

rate 


Decide in advancse 
(%) 

16 

18 

39 

29 

13 

32 

23 

30 

22 

Work it out as you go 
(%) 

21 

27 

21 

25 

12 

31 

19 

21 

19 

Leave it to chance ( %) 

41 

32 

28 

30 

48 

16 

40 

24 

34 

Impossible to decide 
(%) 

14 

17 

7 

10 

18 

14 

11 

16 

15 

No definite opinion 
(%> 

8 

6 

5 

6 

9 

7 

7 

9 

10 

People interviewed . . 

276 

179 

313 

604 

164 

219 

549 

212 

189 


Question 15 

If you didn’t have to go through so much in actually having a child, 
do you think that would make a difference to the number of children 
you would like to have? 


Married for No. of Education London 

children Region 


More 

5 yrs. 

Less 

3 or Secon- 

Ele- 

Low 

High 

than 5-10 

or 

than 

more dary 

men- 

birth- 

birth- 

\0yrs. yrs. 

less 

3 


tary 

rate 

rate 


Would make a 
difference (%) 

6 

11 

9 

9 

7 

6 

9 

4 

12 

Might make a 
difference (%) 

4 

13 

15 

13 

6 

7 

13 

5 

17 

Doubt if would make 
a difference (%) 

5 

10 

7 

7 

5 

9 

6 

T 

6 

Would not make a 
difference (%) 

83 

64 

58 

64 

80 

68 

67 

75 

60 

No opinion (%) 

2 

2 

11 

7 

2 

10 

5 

9 

5 

People interviewed . . 

191 

143 

286 

485 

135 

171 

449 

162 

163 
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Question I6a 

If the government gave ^loney allowances for children, do you think 
that would make a difference to the number of children you would like 
to have? 


Married for No, of Education London 

children Region 


Mote 

5 yrs. 

Less 

3 or Secon- 

E!e- 

Low 

High 

than 5-10 

or 

than 

more dary 

men- 

birth- 

birth- 

10 yrs. yrs. 

less 

3 

tary 

rate 

rate 


Would make a 
difference (%) 

11 

25 

29 

25 

12 

13 

26 

16 

29 

Might make a 
difFerence (%) 

16 

23 

27 

24 

21 

16 

26 

19 

29 

Doubt if would make 
a difference (%) . . 

6 

12 

7 

8 

7 

10 

7 

15 

9 

Would not make a 
difference (%) 

60 

39 

33 

39 

56 

56 

38 

46 

28 

No opinion (%) . . 

7 

1 

4 

4 

4 

5 

3 

4 

5 

People interviewed 

193 

147 

289 

491 

138 

173 

456 

169 

163 

Question 166 










(If attitude to family allowances favourable) How much do you think 
the allowances should be? 


Married for 

No. of 
children 

Education 

London 

Region 


More 

than 

10>'rj. 

5-10 

yrs. 

5 yrs. 
or 
less 

Less 

than 

3 

3 or 
more 

Secon- 

dary 

Ele- 

men- 

tary 

Low 

birth- 

rate 

High 

birth- 

rate 

Don’t know (%) 

40 

34 

36 

34 

47 

25 

39 

36 

40 

Average amount 
(shillings) . . 

14 

17 

16 

16 

14 

18 

15 

17 

14 

Number of definite 
replies 

35 

45 

101 

158 

23 

38 

143 

42 

50 
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Question 17 

Do you think that if you could have some help in the house that would 
make a difference to the number of children you would like to have? 


Married for No. of Education London 

children Region 


More 

5 yrs. 

Less 

3 or Secon- 

Ek’ 

Low 

High 

than 5-10 

or 

than 

more dory 

men- 

birth- 

birth- 

\0yrs. yrs. 

less 

3 

tary 

rate 

rate 


Would make a 
difference (%) 

8 

17 

24 

19 

12 

27 

14 

18 

19 

Might make a 
difference {%) 

14 

8 

6 

8 

12 

10 

9 

12 

7 

Doubt if would make 
a difference (%) . . 

4 

7 

6 

6 

4 

6 

5 

7 

7 

Would not make a 
difference (%) 

71 

65 

61 

64 

70 

55 

69 

58 

74 

No opinion {%) 

3 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

3 

5 

3 

People interviewed 

191 

146 

289 

490 

136 

174 

452 

168 

163 

Question 18 










Do you think that if you could live in the sort of home you like that 
would make a difference to the number of children you would hke to 
have? 


Married for 

No. of 
children 

Education 

London 

Region 


More 

than 

\0yrs. 

5-10 

yrs. 

5 yrs. 
or 
less 

Less 

than 

3 

3 or 
more 

Secon- Ele- 
dary men- 
tary 

Low 

birth- 

rate 

High 

birth- 

rate 

Would make a 
difference (%) 

27 

41 

58 

48 

31 

31 

49 

40 

47 

Might make a 
difference (%) 

8 

11 

11 

11 

8 

10 

11 

5 

16 

Doubt if would make 
a difference (%) . . 

9 

7 

6 

8 

6 

7 

7 

10 

10 

Would not make a 
difference (%) 

51 

39 

23 

31 

51 

50 

30 

38 

26 

No opinion (%) 

5 

2 

2 

2 

4 

2 

3 

7 

1 

People interviewed 

193 

147 

289 

489 

140 

173 

456 

173 

162 
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Question 19 

Do you think if you could be sure of the future that would make a 
difference to the number of children you would like to have? 


Married for No. of Education London 

children Region 


More 


5 yrs. 

Less 

3 or Secon- 

Ele- 

Low 

High 

than 

5-10 

or 

than 

more dary 

men- 

birth- 

birth- 


yrs. 

less 

3 

tary 

rate 

rate 


Would make a 
difference (%) . . 21 

26 

43 

37 

16 

29 

34 

21 

35 

Might make a 
difference (%) . . 7 

14 

12 

11 

10 

10 

11 

11 

15 

Doubt if would make 
a difference (%) . . 2 

1 

3 

3 

0 

3 

2 

4 

2 

Would not make a 
difference (%) . . 60 

46 

31 

38 

62 

50 

41 

49 

32 

No opinion (%) . . 10 

13 

11 

11 

12 

8 

12 

15 

16 

People interviewed 189 

142 

285 

481 

135 

172 

444 

161 

162 

Question 21 

Finally, what do you think things are going to be like after the war? 


Married for 

No. of 
children 

Education London 

Region 

More 


5 yrs. 

Less 3 or 

Secon- Ele- Low High 

than 

5-10 

or 

than more 

dary men- birth- birth- 

10>'rj. 

yrs. 

less 

3 

tary rate rate 


Think will be all right 


(%) 

34 

20 

33 

30 

32 

35 

28 

22 

32 

Do not think will be 
all right (%) 

33 

39 

29 

33 

32 

37 

31 

46 

26 

Neutral (%) . . 

33 

41 

38 

37 

36 

28 

41 

32 

42 

People interviewed 

286 

180 

314 

605 

175 

221 

559 

218 

188 
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THE CHECK INVESTIGATIONS 

This book has been concerned primarily with married women in 
London, most of whom were not doing a full-time job outside their 
own homes. The reasons for this were explained at the beginning of the 
book, and it was stated that small check investigations were carried out 
in Gloucester and a factory doing light war work on the outskirts of 
London. We will now examine what diflFerences there are in the results 
of these investigations and the main London one. 

The average number of living children of the Gloucester mothers was 
2-4 as compared with 1*7 for the v;hole sample. In order to be sure that 
the Gloucester figures were comparable with the figures for London 
a comparison was also made for women who had had an elementary 
education only, amongst whom the distribution of length of marriage 
in Gloucester and London was very similar. For this group, the average 
number of children in Gloucester was 2*3, and for the whole sample 
I *9. It is clear therefore that the average family in Gloucester is bigger 
than the average in the London boroughs investigated, as would be 
expected from the 1931 gross reproduction rates. 

With regard to family planning, 62% of Gloucester women with 
elementary education thought the number of children should be left 
to chance, as compared with 40% of all women with elementa»*y 
education. Although the groups were not big enough for further sub- 
division to be valid, it is worth noting that the difference was 10% 
for those married less than five years and 30% for those married more 
than five years. It seems then that Gloucester women do not plan their 
families as much as London women, but that probably the difference is 
becoming less. 

For most of the problems investigated, Gloucester gave the same 
results as London. Children were almost universally considered im- 
portant, and about the same number were wanted in Gloucester as in 
London. Outlook on the future was the same, and although more 
Gloucester women said being certain of the future would make a differ- 
ence to the number of children they wanted, an examination of the 
verbatim comments showed that this was only because more of them 
were living with relatives or sharing a house. More than 80% of 
Gloucester women married in the last five years did not have a home 
of their own. 

In spite of this, rather fewer Gloucester women said having the sort 
of home they wanted would make a difference, and the difference was 
no greater among those married less than five years than among those 
married more. Presumably this indicates that in Gloucester, if you can 
get a house at all, you will probably get a reasonably satisfactory one, 
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whereas in London, getting a satisfactory home is a problem, even when 
you can get a home of some sort. 

Attitude to childbirth and domestic help was very much the same in 
Gloucester and London, although the opposition to ‘another woman 
in my house’ was perhaps less strong in Gloucester. Family allowances 
were treated more sympathetically in Gloucester, there being less dis- 
tinction drawn between the merits of this form of assistance and the 
merits of higher wages and a steady job. 

But the differences throughout were of a minor order, affecting the 
figures rather than the quality of the comment. The conclusions so far 
reached would no doubt have to be modified in detail to suit different 
parts of the country, but there is no reason to suppose that they are 
localized results incapable of general application. 

The War Factory 

The workers at the war factory had of course far fewer children than 
the other married women, averaging only -1 children each. The average 
age was 29, and 84% of them had had only an elementary education. 
The only group which was comparable to the corresponding group for 
the rest of the sample was the group of women married five years or 
less, with an elementary education and less than three children. There 
were 56 of these at the war factory, and the remainder of this section 
deals only with this group and the corresponding group for the rest 
of the sample, excluding Gloucester. Consequently, differences have 
to be in the region of 15% before they can be considered significant.^ 

With regard to family planning, 18% of factory workers as against 
40% of the main sample said ‘leave it to chance.’ The factory workers, 
with their smaller families, are made up more of family planners than 
the rest of the sample. 

The number of children wanted by factory workers was almost 
exactly the same as for other women. Outlook on the future was very 
much the same, but as in the ca^se of Gloucester, factory women felt 
much more that being certain of the future would make a difference 
to the number of children they had. 

But in the case of factory workers, the difference was due not so much 
to uncertainty about housing as the fact that most of their husbands 
were in the forces, and therefore they were anxious about whether their 
husband would get a job after the war. 

These differences are readily understandable, and once pointed out, 
are obvious. But there were also other differences which may be of 
importance in considering the conclusions already reached. Factory 
workers were less deterred by the thought of the sufferings of child- 
birth than other women, were more ready to take advantage of 
domestic help, were more concerned about housing; and welcomed 
the suggestion of family allowances more. 
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These results may be interpreted to mean that factory workers are 
more self-confident than the women who are not doing a full-time job. 
They are tougher concerning childbirth, and more anxious to get away 
from their relatives to their own home. They have not the same fear of 
‘another woman in the house’ so marked in some of the replies; and 
since they earn their own living they are not afraid that family allow- 
ances would be a form of charity. Before this interpretation could be 
clearly established, however, further investigation would be necessary. 

On the whole, there is a greater divergence between the results of the 
war factory interviews and the main sample than between the main 
sample and Gloucester. But these divergences for the most part either 
do not affect the conclusions reached, or intensify them. The con- 
clusions concerning fear of child-birth and family allowances are not 
affected by these results. Fewer factory workers fear child-birth but those 
who do so fear it no less intensely. With these few it is a powerful de- 
terrent to having children. Family allowances would be welcomed more 
by factory workers, but the amount they ask for is if anything greater 
than that asked for by other women. There is no reason to suppose 
small allowances will have any greater effect on them than on others. 
The attitude of factory workers to housing is the same as the attitudes 
already discussed, but more frequently and just as strongly expressed. 
With them too housing is one of the most important factors. Only 
in the case of domestic help is there a possibility that their attitude 
might qualify slightly the arguments already put forward. 

Factory workers are very slightly less than others against allowing 
another woman to do some of the work in their home, no doubt 
because their life does not at present centre round their home in the 
same way. It has been said that the provision of domestic help would 
have more effect on the middle than the working classes, at least until 
the working-class women got used to the idea. If there had been more 
factory workers in the sample, it might have appeared that although 
the effect on the middle classes would be bigger, the effect on the 
working class would not be altogether negligible. This suggests further 
that the working class attitude may change somewhat as the present 
factory workers become middle aged. 

Beyond this minor qualification, there is no reason to suppose that 
the conclusions from the main sample need to be modified. 
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